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BEFORE DECIDING FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 





SEND FOR 


AYRES’ 


SEWELL & CROWTHER’S | ‘CERTIFIC ATE 


Summer Cours 
& Cruises, 1900, 


ALSO 


SPECIAL PROGRAMMES 


FOR THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION 


AND 


Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 


+O 


CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Paris and Exhibition, from £1, 15s, 

Antwerp, Brussels, and Waterloo. 

Principal Towns of Holland. 

Holland, Germany, and Belgium. 

Germany, The Rhime, and Belyium, 

Paris and Switzerland. 

Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS. 


A large number of Tours to all the principal Continental pleasure | 


resorts 
ALSO 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, and 
WELSH TOURS. 


The English Lakes, £6, 6s, 

Dublin and Killarney, £6, 1s, 

Waterford and Killarney, £4, 7«. 6d, 

Mourne > Me muntains, Antrim Coast, and Giant's Causeway, £8, 18s. 6d. 
Dublin, Galway, c mnemara, Sligo, and Lough Gill, £9, 9s. 
Edinburgh, The Trossachs, Oban, Staffa, and lona, £8, 5s. 6d. 
The Seottixh Highlane is and In lands, £12, 12s, tid 


Originators of 


CONDUCTED CYCLING TOURS IN FRANCE. 
CYCLE TOURS TO THE EXHIBITION. 


A Week in Normandy, £5 
\ Week in ¢ ‘hampa mune, £6, bs 
\ Fortnight mn To yvuraine, £12, 12s, 
\ Fortnight in Burgundy, £11, 11s. 


SPECIAL TOUR TO WALES. 
COMPOSITE TICKETS to 








Paris, £3, 18s. Od.; Brussels, £3, 36.; Caen, £3, 36.; Boulogne, | 


£3. Ida. Gd. ; Ostend, £3, 3e.; Jersey, £3, 3s. ; 
Liandudne, £3, Mis. 6d. ; 


£4, 4a.: Edinburgh, £3, 3s. 


\ Week ty THe Iste or Man, £53, 7s. 6d. 
4 Discount of 3 per cent, off all Tours and Composite Tickets 
allowed to Sehe ot Be ard Teachers and Members of the N.U,T. 


OUR CYCLE PROGRAMME. 


These handy little books 
and inexpensive Con os te oy w Inc aependont Tours and Composite 


Tickets 
HOTEL COUPONS SUPPLIED, 


Available at 800 of the principal Hotels at Home and on the 
Continent, at 7s., 8s. Gd, and 10s, Gd. per day. 
Hotel List on application. 


Tickets and all further information may be obtained at the Office; of 
SEWELL & CROWTHER, 
Late Ameo tion for the Pv otion of Home and Forciqn Trav rel, Litd., 
153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.; 


ontain detailed itineraries of interesting 


Guernsey, £3, 7s. fid.; | 
Aberystwyth, £3, 5s. 6d.; Scarborough, | 





18 Cockspur Street, S.W.; I! Onslow Place, South Kensington ; 


and 16 Rue d’Argenteuil (Avenue de I'Opera), Paris. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


CLASSES. 


a ot een 


‘ORAL CLASSES 


MEET AT THE 


| Ward Schools, 181 Aldersgate Street 


and 16 Bridgwater Square, E.C. 


SCHOLARSHIP GLASS. 


New Term begins on March 31. 


BEST OBTAINABLE PREPARATION 
GUARANTEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


| Special Points in connection with the Class :— 


1, Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 

2. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, 
and Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes. 

3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, 
Essays, ete. 

4. Special Courses of Papers in all subjects are given. 

5. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions, 

6. The Fee is strictly inclusive. 


New Term begins March 30. 


GERTIFIGATE CLASS, 1901. 


Preliminary Class will begin in April. 


(Names can now be entered.) 


entonding Students should join as soon 
as a 


KINDERGARTEN 
CORRESPONDENCE GLASS. 


For Prospectus, References, Testimonials, etc., 
apply to 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 


" Sehaiage SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 
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All literary communications should be addressed :— 
Office of “THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,” 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
“Tne Practical TracuER” may be ordered of any Newsagent, Bookseller, 
or at any Bookstall in the United Kingdom. 
Subscribers wishing to have the Journal posted regularly to them from this 
Onlice can subscribe upon the following terms :— 
One Year. Half Year. 
United Kingdom, Continent, ) T/- 4 /. 
Colonies, and United States / / 


Remitrances, Post-OFrFick ORDERS, CuEQUES, etc., should be made payable 
to Henry SCHEURMIER. . 
Rates for Advertisements upon application. 


THE HOLIDAYS: HOME 


| N our Annual Summer Holiday Numbers issued during 

the past four years, we have tried to give adequate 
reply to the oft-repeated query, “ Where shall we spend 
our summer holiday?” by offering to our readers care- 
fully-prepared papers by special correspondents, dealing 
with excursions and trips in all parts of the home country, 
us well as a variety of fully-illustrated tours throughout 
Continental Europe. 

In the Holiday Number of 1896 we modestly began 
by giving a paper on the “ Use of Travel in Teaching,” in 
which we tried to show how results of teachers’ vacation 
tours might be turned to excellent educational account 
for the benefit of pupils. In July 1897 we published 
special interviews with the leading tourist agents 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons, and others. Long de- 
scriptive accounts were given of the many important 
departments established in connection with these firms 
for the carrying out of their many and extensive arrange- 
ments for home and foreign travel. Valuable notes were 
also furnished relating to successful schemes of co-opera- 
tive travel, as organised by the London Polytechnic of 
Regent Street under the direction of Mr. Robert Mit- 
chell, the Toynbee Travellers’ Club, and other smaller 
private parties. Illustrated contributions appeared in 
the same issue dealing with a large number of the 
most popular holiday resorts round the coast of Eng- 








For COOK’S VACATION TOURS 


*“*THE PRACTICAL TEACHER” may be ordered through all 
Colonial Booksellers and Newsagents. Monthly supplies are 
regularly sent to the chief towns in Australasia, South Africa, 
and India. Copies can also be obtained at our 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 37 East 18th Street; 
AND AT 
PARIS: Neal’s Library, 248 Rue de Rivoll; 
BERLIN: Gselliusische Buchhandlung, Mohren Strasse. 


AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


land, which were in due course followed by others re 
lating to some of the choicest spots in Scotland and 
[reland, with a supplemental series of cycling tours at 
home and abroad, 

Of the many holiday features introduced year by year, 
the highest appreciation has been shown for our “ Ree 
reative Travel Papers” and ‘* Educational Holidays 
Abroad.” Under the former heading, contributions by 
practical teachers have appeared on France, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Greece ; and 
under the latter, notes on all the known courses carried 
on in France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

As the chief railway companies now issue gratis illus 
trated handbooks relating to the holiday resorts of our 
own country, we have felt it would be superfluous to fill 
the pages of Tur Pracricat Tracner with details which 
our_renders can now so easily obtain for themselves. 
Having in mind the weleome given to information re 
lating to foreign travel, we have arranged for the inser 
tion of a batch of papers and notes which we trust may 
Le helpful, and of some educational value to a large 
nuniber of our readers. 

Setting apart a good portion of our space for holiday 
matter necessarily involves the omission or curtailment 
of ordinary features, Al] contributions will therefore 
appear as usual next month, 


SEE PAGES 3 and 4 OF COVER. 
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SUMMER LIFE ABROAD: 


HOLIDAY PAPERS BY PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY: 
THE FIORDS OF NORWAY. 


To Norrowa’, to Norrowa, 
lo Norrowa’, o'er the taer 
Ballad of Siv Patrick Spens 


| T all depends on your ideal, and your ideal depends partly 
on vour awe One's individual share of the great sum 
of human laziness Is apt to grow with his years, The young 
man’s ideal of a 
holiday is usually 
that of opportuni- 
ties for doing more 
hard work than his 
ordinary duties give 
time for. The man 
whose mirror brings 
him face to face with 
a few grey hairs 
every morning, 
more commonly ex- 
pects his holid Ly to 
afford him some 
rest. The great 
difficulty is to com- 
bine with this phys- 
ical rest plenty of 
change, and the 
mental stimulus 
which travelaffords. 
Railways are the 
bane of our holidays 
necessary evils, 
but evils neverthe- 
less. And yet, how 
can we avoid rail- 
ways and at the 
same time differen- 
SANDVENVAND AND BUARBRAE GLACTER.  tiate our holidays 
from those of the 
limpet, in habits and in habitat? Answer, Juke a yachting 
‘ ‘ Two objections may arise to the mind: firstly, a 
yachting cruise is apt to be expensive ; and, secondly—well, 
we all know “secondly ”— the most “skeely skipper,” even 
the great Sir Patrick Spens himself, cannot ensure the lands- 
man against the humiliating results suggested by the lines 


* When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And yurly vrew the sea.” 


Happily there are yachting 
cruises now available which 
entail no undue depletion 
either of purse o1 of person. 
A ten days’ cruise through 
the fiords of Western Norway 
ean be enjoyed at a cost oft 
ten guineas; and with the 
exception of the actual cross 
ing, the most sensitive of “ bad 
MALILODS Is absolutely secure 
from suffering inconvenience. 
And the crossing itself is a 
small affair after all, if one 
takes the northerly route: he 
maa dine in the shelter of the 
Scottish coast, and breakfast 
in the lee of the “skerry 
guard” of Norway. If the 
sea is really “gurly,” which is 


by no means common in our holiday months, he may not 
sleep so well as he could wish; but what of that’ As he 
nears Skudesnaes, and sees the blue wall of the Hardanger- 
field rise out of the eastern waters, with the gleam of white 
from the edge of great Folgefond snow-field, he forgives and 
forgets. 

The writer’s experience of this yachting cruise may be of 
service to some one in want of an ideal holiday—for to him 
it was truly ideal, without one single drawback to its per- 
fect enjoyment, and full of unexpected elements of delight. 
And this is by bo 
means a rare ex 
perience ; most, if 
not all, with whom 
he has compared 
notes regarding 
this trip hold simi- 
lar opinions about 
it. Some enthusi- 
asts make it an 
annual excursion, 
but this is not pos- 
sible for all who 
would fain do so. 
In any case, cit 
cumstances prevent 
a first visit being 
made more than 
once. One curious 
fact about the 
cruise is that the 
captain, and the 
superintendent in 
charge of the land 
excursions, have 
made the round 
somewhere near a 
hundred times al- 
ready, and they 
enjoy every trip 
almost as if it were 
their first visit. This says much for the scenery, and much 
also for the men. 

The cruises here referred to are managed by the North of 
Scotland and Orkney and Shetland Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and passengers embark at Leith or Aberdeen. This 
has one advantage to the passenger, as compared with en:- 
barking at a more southerly port—the North Sea voyage is 
considerably shortened. To Edinburghers the advantages 
of this route were obvious. ‘There was no “travelling” in- 
volved. A four-wheeler car- 
ried our ill-packed impedi- 
menta to the chip's side. 

The St. Sunniva was ready. 
We did not know exactly 
what to make of her at first 
—she looked so entirely un- 
like the cargo and passenger 
steamers of our former ac- 
quaintance. Her long, flush 
deck, her wickedly sharp bow, 
and her generally rakieh look 
(no offence to her patroness) 
rather puzzled us. She looked 
every inch the yacht. But how 
about the North Sea when it 
grew “gurly”? Statistics 
comforted us. She is, after all, 
1,000 tons gross, and her 2,000 
horse-power engines make 
their 15 knots, or nearly 18 





‘* STAVE-KIRK ” AT FANTOFT. 
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miles an hour, without any trouble. She walks past any- 
thing atloat on the fiords with her hands in her pockets, so to 
speak. Still, with a stiff breeze from the north-west, and a 
cross sea running “right under her keel,” we expected a 
lively roll. We 
were  disap- 
pointed. Our sleep 
was undisturbed. 
When we went on 
deck next morn- 
ing, the scene was 
one to make one 
ten years younger. 
Two big staysails 
prevented any roll 
to windward, and 
gave an extra knot 
or two to her 
speed, and she 
rode like a_ sea- 
gull over the big, 
blue, white-tipped 
rollers coming 
down from Ice- 
land or Greenland 
way. Our yacht 
combined the easy 
buoyancy of the 
sailing yacht with 
the speed of the 
triple - expansion 
engine, and the 
result was most 
exhilarating. We 
realised then for 
the first time, what we felt incrersingly eve-y day of the trip, 
that the captain and every man under him aimed not merely 
at making their stated voyage, but at doing everything which 
skill and tact could suggest to ensure the fullest comfort and 
enjoyment to every passenger on board. And we did not 
discover a single point in which they failed to do so. 

A brief outline of our route may interest. Thursday, 3rd 
August, we started from Leith at 10 a.m., and left Aberdeen 
about 4 p.m. On this trip the first port of call was Odde, which 
was reached on Friday evening; but smooth water was 
secured in the forenoon as we jtssed into the shelter of 
Karmoe, and afterwards of Bomeloe, and thence into the 
long, narrow Hardanger Fiord. Satwrd: y was spent at Odde, 
walking, driving, or boating. The Buar- 
brae Glacier was not visited by any of 
the party, most of whom preferred the 
drive to the waterfall of Lotefos. Odde 
was left in the evening, the return trip 
down the Hardanger Fiord being taken 
during the night, and we were in Bergen 
before breakfast on Sunday morning. 
In the forenoon there was time for a 
drive, first to church (not in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase, but to the fine old 
wooden church which has been trans- 
ferred to the grounds of the American 
consul at Fantoft, and thus ensured 
preservation), and thereafter up the 
wonderful “ Dram Road,” which zigzags 
up the mountain side and gives a unique 
panoramic view of the environs of Ber- 
gen. The name reminds us of the Nor- 
wegian system of regulating the’ spirit 
trade: the total consumption of “ drams” 
in Bergen must be considerable, judging 
from what has been accomplished by the 
profits, applied as they are to works of 
public utility in the town. In the after- 
noon most of the party took train to Voss, 
the line being about sixty miles long, 
with fifty-two tunnels, and other peculi- 
arities. At the same time the steamer 
started for the Sogne Fiord, there to 


BOIUMS GLACIER, 


A FJAERLAND SAETER HUT. 


meet the overland party next day at Gudvangen. A curious 
problem emerged regarding this matter. Two excursionists 
had determined on the overland trip, but when they found 
it involved some three or four hours of travelling by rail on 
Sunday, they 
withdrew. Incon- 
sequence of this 
decision, they re- 
mained on board 
the yacht, started 
at the same time 
as the train, and, 
of course, trav- 
elled all night. 
We have not yet 
been able to see 
how this was a 
protest against 
Sunday travel- 
ling; and what 
makes the mys- 
tery deeper is that 
the two excursion- 
ists were not 
Scotch. 

On Monduy 
morning the shore 
party started from 
the well-known 
Fleischer’s Hotel 
at Voss, in som: 
thirty or forty 
stolkjurs, for the 
thirty-mile drive A SCRAMBLE ON THE ICE, 
to Gudvangen, by 
Stalheim and the wild, gloomy Naerodal. ‘Those who had 
remained on board meanwhile had suflicient time to drive 
up the Naerodal to meet the former party at lunch. In the 
evening we steamed down the Naero Fiord, and reached the 
Fjaerlands Fiord, anchoring off Mundal. 7vesdiy forenoon 
gave the opportunity of a pleasant drive to the famous 
Boiums Glacier before lunch. Then followed the voyage 
down the Sogne Fiord, along the coast (safely inside the 
chain of islands which guards it), where the famous Hornelen 
Cliff (3,000 feet) was passed in the twilight, and up the Stor 
Fiord and Geiranger Fiord to Merok, where we found our- 
selves at anchor the next morning. On Wednesday the fore- 
noon was spent ashore or boating, and then came the sail 
down the beautiful Geiranger Viord, 
whose charms we had passed unheeded 
in our sleep during the night. This may 
be mentioned as an example of the care 
taken to secure the enjoyment of the 
scenery by visitors: the tours are so 
arranged that no point of interest is 
missed in the darkness ; either the up- 
ward or the downward passage may be 
made during the night, but never both 
pussages. The same evening found us 
anchored off Naes or Viblungsnavs, in 
the Romsdal. Thursday forenoon was 
occupied with a drive up the Romsdal 
as far as Horgheim, or with fishing, ac- 
cording to taste. During the course of 
luncheon our yacht made the crossing to 
Molde, our “farthest north” this trip, 
where most of the party spent an hour 
or two in buying curios and souvenirs. 
A large number took the opportunity 
of seeing Axel Ender’s great altar-piece 
in the church there, “The Angel of 
the Resurrection,” which was described 
and reproduced in The Practical 
Teacher's Art Monthly, April 1898. By 
dinner-time we were ready to start on 
the long run southwards to Bergen 
again, where we lay for the greater part 
of Friday. That afternoon was cold, 
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wet, and, worse still, some 
what windy, but those in 
charge well knew our weak- 
nesses, The steamer lay at 
the wharf until dinner was 
over. We had still two o 
three hours in the smooth 
and narrow waters; after that 
we were advised to “turn in.” 
We did so. We heard after 
wards that we had had the 
worst crossing of the season, 
hut we have no personal recol 
lection of its discomforts, if 
there were any. Saturday 
forenoon certainly made a 
little distinction among the 
passengers. Some found their 
sea-legs sooner than others; 
but after midday the sea 
smoothed out its good hum- 
oured wrinkles, and all was 
well. Aberdeen was reached 
before the posted time, and 
Leith sometime in the early 
hours of Sunday morning. 
After a last comfortable 
lweakfast on board, and the 
usual round of leave-takings, 
the friendly four-wheeler en 
abled us to finish our little 
tour 

No attempt has been made 
to describe the scenery on the 


route, It is indescribable in 
words ; it is for the most part 
quite unique We would 


rather be practical, and go on 

to say that the drives mentioned are not, of course, included 
in the fare ; the charges are extremely moderate, and are all 
arranged with Mr. Lamb, the superintendent, so that over- 
charging is impossible. Mr. Lamb has done the round over 
vighty times, and knows the country better than most of the 
natives. Lucky is the man who shares his stoléjar/’ A 
typical Scot, who began life as a pupil teacher, but took to 
marine engineering, possibly because he considered steel a 
more tractable material to work in than the “raw material” 
of the dominie, he is a man who does not wear his heart on 
his sleeve, but whom any one like-minded will long remember 
as a rare compaqnon de ‘voyage. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION (Awel Ender). 
























































TEACHER. 


A word must in justice be 
said of the steward’s depart- 
ment. It is a credit to the 
company. We have heard of 
tourists to the fiords who 
welcomed a run ashore in 
order to enjoy a square meal 
at the excellent Norwegian 
hotels. They were not travel- 
ling by the St. Sunniva. The 
catering and service are 
worthy of a ship four times 
the size, and full allowance is 
made for the salt-water ap- 
petites developed on board. 

We should like to say a 
word about the captain. Him- 
self a full-blooded descendant 
of the Norse Vikings, he well 
represents the genius loci ou 
these cruises. A big, burly 


“Haar-Faager,” a seaman 
throughout all his many 


inches, he is as thoughtful in 
his care of his passengers — 
men, landsmen, women, and 
children—as if they were all 
his own family, and as anxious 
for the good behaviour of his 
ship when on the ‘“swan’s 
mor 4 ” as if he were himself 
likely to suffer from her skit- 
tishness. You dare not con- 
fess to having been sick, for 
fear of hurting his feelings. 
With hisunwearying courtesy 
in answering all kinds of silly 
questions, his racy stories, and, 
above all, his rare skill and experience, he is the right man 
in the right place. Long may he guide successive companies 
of tired men and women, on board the St. Sunniva, to find 
health and vigour among the fiords he knows so well! We 
know one at least who looks forward to a few more pleasant 
hours in the most cosy corner of his private domain, the 
captain's bridge. 

So we conclude as we began. If any of our jaded brethren 
are looking for a perfectly ideal holiday at a moderate ex- 
pense, combining the maximum of change with the minimum 
of fatigue, let them try the fiords of Norway and the yacht 
St. Sunniva. 
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RHINELAND. 


l.. VIA LUXEMBURG AND THE MOSELLE. 


( y" the thousands of tourists who annually visit the famous 

German river, how many return home without at least a 
partial sense of disappointment? Not many, we fear. The 
Rhine is yet what it was when poets sang its praises and 
artists painted its glories. There are the Drachenfels, the 
Lurlei, the Mouse Tower, and the many other works of 
nature and man which, by their beauty of form and position 
and the fantastic and ofttimes charming legends which attach 
to them, were wont to cast a spell of enchautment on all who 
visited the valley. Whence comes the change / The poet 
works in silence, the artist loves solitude: the beautiful in 
nature arouses a sympathetic chord in their souls: they no 
longer think of the workaday world without, but are in 
complete harmony with their surroundings. How different 
is the common experience! A hot, dusty, tiring journey 
brings the visitor to Cologne, where he betakes himself to the 
Rhine steamer. Itis from beginning to end an experience of 
rush, bustle, noise, and excitement. How one yearns for a 
little rest and peace, a respite from the babel of this cos 
iopolitan, panting, hurrying throng, “doing” the Rhine 


Oveasionally one may enjoy being in a crowd, but travel 
is more congenial when conducted under less wearying cir- 
cumstances. It is in order to afford this desirable relief from 
the din which we fear is now inseparable from the famous 
river that we venture to suggest a departure from the 
ordinary route. 

Having arrived at Ostend, we take our seats in the Bile 
express, and passing through Bruges and Ghent, soon reach 
Brussels. In another hour we are at Namur, and if the 
tourist desires to see something of the glories of the Ardennes 
district, he should alight here and make his way to the river- 
side. Every morning a steamer makes the seventeen miles’ 
journey up the Meuse to the picturesque town of Dinant. 
This delightful trip (fare only a franc) will not be soon for- 
gotten. A day can be enjoyably spent in visiting the castle 
of Montaigle—the finest ruin in Belgium—the Rocher 
Bayard, ete., and the evening in listening to the music in the 
dainty Casino gardens. A drive of twenty miles to Han-sur- 
Lesse, or train from Dinant to Eprave, will bring the visitor 
to the world-famous Grotte-de-Han. There are no caves in 
Europe that can vie with these, and although the fee of five 
francs appears excessive, we know from experience that the 












money is well spent. The train is taken at Rochefort, and 
the main line rejoined at Jemelle, whence we proceed to 
Luxemburg. 

Although the Swiss expresses from Ostend stopat Luxem- 
burg, it is seldom that a traveller alights to spend a few hours 
in this quaint, restful old town. Once a fortress of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, it is now the capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, with about 17,000 inhabitants. There are no 
ancient monuments and few fine buildings here ; but the 
situation of the town is unique, and its environs are delight- 
ful. A great rocky table-land is rent by a ravine over 200 
feet deep, through which flow the Alzette and the Petrus- 
bach. The road and the railway are carried across the gorge 
by means of some of the most remarkable viaducts in Europe. 
Thus the town is naturally divided into two distinct portions 
—that on the heights being known as the Oberstadt, and that 
in the valley as the Understadt. This division also extends 
to the classes of society, and we find literally the upper and 
the lower classes in Luxemburg ; for while the Oberstadt is 
prim, stately, clean, and fashionable, the Understadt is busy, 
quaint, and somewhat squalid. Probably many would most 
enjoy the wonderful views to be obtained from the viaduct, 
and the beauties of the Parc, but we must confess to having 
found our greatest enjoyment in the lower town. It is full 
of the unexpected. In many places houses are dropped pro- 
miscuously about the valley, without any pretence to street 
construction ; they are merely separated by narrow passages 
running at every conceivable angle. Here is a strange little 
church—a miniature—with a pulpit of stone built on the 
outside wall ; there a well, covered by a crucifix-crowned 
grotto of stone ; hard by a stone dwelling, whose plan is a 
very irregular pentagon. On every hand narrow fights of 
steps may be descried climbing the steep slopes, and if we 
make our way up one of these, we shall be rewarded by seeing 
as remarkable a tangle of houses as the world can show. 
They rise one above the other so abruptly that the entrance 
to one is almost on the roof of the next below it. We think 
of Clovelly, Barmouth, and Robin Hood Bay, but we are 
forced to confess that Luxemburg surpasses them all. A 
good idea of the precipitous nature of the sides of the ravine 
may be obtained by strolling along to Clausen—the east end 
of the lower town. Far above us we see two massive gate- 
ways and a portion of an old wall, the sole remains of a 
magnificent castle which was the seat of the Spanish governor 
in the sixteenth century. The steep hill rising from the 
Alzette, which mirrors the towers at our feet, is only to be 
surmounted by means of a rough, zigzag path. Regaining 
the upper town, we are impressed by the marvellous solidity 
of the fortifications, which were partly hewn from the solid 
rock, and which were dismantled by the treaty of London in 
1867. The glacis has been converted into a pretty park, 
from which extensive and fine views may be chided 

Our next halting-place is Trier, about thirty miles away, 
to which there is a capital train service. The cyclist will find 
this one of the finest bits of what provides a grand and varied 
tour: the roads are good, and the scenery is charming. Thus, 
as soon as Luxemburg is left, a glorious view meets the gaze 
of the traveller, who pauses awhile to look backwards. The 
contrast of hill and valley, the ruined fortifications, the 
graceful viaducts, the green slopes and masses of rock, the 
bold groups of trees standing against the sky, combine to 
form a picture not easily forgotten. At Igel the cyclist will 
pause to inspect the Heidenthurm, a maguiticently-preserved 
sandstone column, erected as a funeral monument by the 
wealthy Secundini family in the third century. It is one 
of the finest specimens of Roman work outside Italy. 

Considering its abundant interest, there are probably few 
towns so completely neglected by the tourist as Trier. It is 
perhaps better known by its French name, Tréves, or the 
Anglicised form, Treves. 
century Rathhaus (now the Rothes Haus Hotel) in the 
market-place is the Latin distich,— 


‘* Ante Romam Treveris stetit annis mille trecentis, 
Perstet et aeterna pace fruatur. Amen.” 


This claim that Trier existed thirteen hundred years before 
tome is generally considered to be legendary ; but historical 
research proves the town to be the oldest in Germany, and 
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one of the oldest in Europe. It was the second capital of the 
Roman Empire, and during the fourth century the emperors 
frequently resided here. It is stated that St. Peter himself 
sent the first three bishops—St. Eucharius, St: Valerius, and 
Maternus—to Trier to preach the gospel. Formerly a 
metropolis of the world, it is to-day but the capital of the 
Moselle, with about thirty-five thousand inhabitants. While 
its situation amid rich vineyards and wooded hills is very 
charming, its chief attraction lies in its wealth of Roman 
remains. Of these, the Porta Nigra, at the end of 
Simeons-Strasse, is undoubtedly the finest. This magnificent 
gate—115 feet long, from 75. to 93 feet high, and 29 feet deep 

is the grandest Roman relic north of the Alps. The 
niassive blocks of lias sandstone, bound together by braces of 
iron instead of mortar, are now sombre with age, rendering 
the name of the “ Black Gate” very applicable. Erected as a 
gate of defence to the city in the fourth century, it is in so 
perfect a state of preservation that its strategic value in 
times of siege is readily seen. If the enemy succeeded in 
storming the outer gate, he found himself in a narrow court 
termed the “ propugnaculum,” which served the purpose of 
the barbican in our English gates, such as that attached to 
Walmgate Bar in York. The Dom, or cathedral, is the oldest 
in Germany, dating from the fourth century. A portion of 
it once formed the residence of St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great. In the treasury are several sacred 
relics, while the ecclesiastics claim to have in the high altar 
the “Holy Coat” of our Lord. This is exhibited at rare 
intervals, and as it is said to possess miraculous curative 
powers, it attracts as many pilgrims as the famous grotto of 
Lourdes. Within a stone’s-throw is the mighty Basilica, 
erected by the Romans as a judgment-hall, and now used as 
a Protestant church. On the outskirts of the town is the 
vast amphitheatre, which is said to have been constructed in 
the second century. It is elliptical in form, its major axis 
measuring 230 feet and its minor axis 160 feet. The various 
entrances, the dens for the wild beasts, and the retiring 
rooms for the gladiators are still easily traceable. As we 
linger in this quiet spot nestling aad the vineyards, and 
hear the birds singing their songs overhead, and see the 
butterflies flitting in the summer sunshine, it is difticult to 
realise that in the long ago it was crowded with thirty 
thousand frenzied beings applauding the bloody struggle 
proceeding in the arena, or that it was here that in 306 a.p, 
Constantine sullied his fair name by causing several thousand 
prisoners to be torn to death by beasts infuriated by semi- 
starvation. Then there are the splendid ruins of a Roman 

lace, the fourth-century Roman baths, the massive stone 
ridge spanning the Moselle, and—comimanding a glorious 
panorama—the terrace of the Belle Vue Restaurant to be 
visited. We had apportioned what we thought an adequate 
amount of our holiday in which to see the “lions” of Trier, 
but we found so much mere than we had anticipated, that 
even after extending our stay by an extra day and a half, 
we felt that we had by no means exhausted the treasures 
of the town. Its chief charm is in its strong contrasts. 
Tram cars course beside the Porta Nigra; tourists, in /in- 
de-siécle Norfolk suits, loiter in the ancient amphitheatre ; 
the latest novelties in cameras are used to photograph the 
Roman palace; a nineteenth-century service is held in a 
fourth-century basilica ; thirsty travellers drink lager beer 
on the verge of a Roman bath ; motor carsand bicycles cross 
a bridge whose foundations are of Roman origin. Despite 
its large population, there is little sign of bustle in Trier. It 
is pervaded by a weird, old-time atmosphere, and the civilisa- 
tion of the present is linked with the civilisation of the past. 
We leave the town regretfully, and filled with the hope that 
we may renew our acquaintance with it ere long. 

We now commence our journey down the Moselle. The 
whole distance of about a hundred miles may be performed 
by river, rail, or road. This is a matter soon settled by the 
cyclist, for he will find the “going” splendid throughout. 
The ordinary traveller will find it advisable to use the rail- 
way in some parts, the steamer in others, and to walk as 
much as time and physique will allow. As the river presents 
no special features of interest for some miles below Trier, we 
racks advise a trip on the railway as far as Cues, changing 
at Wengervhr. The fares in Germany are lower than any 
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others in Europe, with the exception of those in Belgium, 
and for short journeys third-class carriages will be found 
quite satisfactory. If the Englishman wishes to enjoy (/) a 
novelty, and does not object to standing, he may travel in 
uw fourth-class compartment on this particular line. Crossing 
the river from Cues by a fine bridge, we gain Berncastel, a 
capital example of the quaint little towns which nestle in the 
Moselle valiey. It was a Saturday morning when we arrived 
there, and we were charmed by the picturesque narrow 
streets, the bustling little market, the pretty church, and 
the ruined castle of Landshut on its lofty pinnacle of rock. 
To the outside world the diminutive town is perhaps best 
known as the centre of the locality which fa ws “ Bern- 
casteler Doctor,” one of the most highly prized of the 
Moselle wines. It is a beautiful walk of about twelve miles 
along the riverside path to Traben. The road lies through 
a richly-cultivated district abounding with orchards and 
vineyards. Everything in the valley, except the Moselle, is 
devoid of hurry. While the river goes swirling along to 
join the Rhine at Coblentz, the villages appear almost for- 
saken ; the few people we meet on the way walk slowly ; 
horses are curiosities—everywhere the wagons are drawn 
by oxen. We wandered through an extensive cornfield in 
which a happy throng were engaged in harvesting. Oxen 
were yoked to the reaping-machines and the cumbrous 
vehicles in which the sheaves were carried. 

Traben is a restful village on the right bank of the river. 
Immediately opposite is 'l'rarbach, one of the most prosper- 
ous little towns in the district. Over the entrance to the 
beautifully-wooded valley known as the Kautenbachthal 
stands the grim ruin of the Griifinburg. Traben and 
Trarbach are connected by a typical Moselle ferry—a huge 
floating pontoon, secured by chains to each bank, in order 
to protect it from the caprice of the rushing flood of water. 
The principal church is at Trarbach, and as the inhabitants 
are devout Protestants, Sunday is characterised by that holy 
calm that is so acceptable to an Englishman. As we walked 
through the trim little town on the “day of rest,” we found 
it absolutely deserted ; everybody was in the Kirche. The 
hearty singing of the congregation and the fervent eloquence 
of the preacher seemed to be inspired by the conviction and 
devotion of the brave old German Reformers. 

About seven miles below Traben lies the primitive village 
of Piinderich, on the most famous of the many remarkable 
curves of the tortuous Moselle. While the tongue of land on 
which the beautiful Marienburg stands is only a little more 
than five hundred yards in breadth, the distance round it by 
the river path is nearly seven and a half miles. The walk 
over the hill should not be missed. A narrow path leaves 
the road nearly opposite the ferry, and ascends rapidly 
through a luxuriant vineyard. As the summit is gained 
we enter a wood, and emerge to find ourselves on one 
of the grandest view-points of the Moselle. Nearly four 
hundred feet below us is the stream, winding like a 
giant serpent through the peaceful valley; the weather- 
worn remains of a castle overshadow us; sequestered 
among the trees is a tiny chapel in which some peas- 
ants kneel at prayer. As we descend on the farther side, 
a glorious picture is spread before us. Beneath the vine- 
clad slopes on the left is the pretty village of Alf. A solid 
but elegant bridge carries the road across the river; on a 
small strath at the foot of the hills is Bullay. The walk 
from Piinderich over the Marienburg to Bullay may be 
accomplished in less than an hour, but we have always 
regarded the afternoon we devoted to it as well spent. To 
those whose time is limited we would recommend that the 
train should be taken from Bullay to Cochem. Just beyond 
Eller the Ellerer Berg is pierced by a tunnel nearly three 
miles long—the longest in Germany. 

Cochem is indisputably one of the most delightful spots on 
the Moselle. The dainty little town, with its 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, is scattered along the meadow-land at the riverside. 
Away on the top of the vine-covered hill is the old Schloss, 
lestroyed by the French in 1689, but restored about twenty- 
five years ago, and now the palatial country seat of a Berlin 
merchant. Cochem is an ideal halting-place, and the Hotel 
Germania can be strongly recommended. The scenery here 
is very fine: the valley is broad and breezy ; the walks, 
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whether by the river or on the hills, are very pleasing. 
Everything seems cheerful in the sunshine. The only 
sounds are the swish of the impetuous waters, the buzzi.g 
of insects, the carolling of birds, and the happy voices of the 
stolid townsfolk. No discordant note is heard. 

The thirty miles from Cochem to Coblentz is the finest 
part of the river. Every bend reveals new vistas which 
become more and more enchanting. The high hills are ever 
changing — now clad with trailing vines, now. splendidly 
wooded, now precipitous and bare. The massive ruins of 
ancient castles form a prominent feature in the landscape. 
At Moselkern is the picturesque ‘Schloss Eltz, on a lotty 
rock surrounded by tree-covered hills. Crowning the ridge 
above the primitive village of Alken are the old grey walls 
of Thuron Schloss, erected about seven hundred years ago by 
Count Palatine Heinrich, It has been the scene of many astern 
struggle. Ere it had stood half a century it was besieged 
for nearly two years by the archbishops of Trier and Cologne, 
and tradition states that 600,000 gallons of wine were con- 
sumed during this time by the belligerent ecclesiastics and 
their supporters. Most of the villages along this stretch of 
the river are extremely interesting. They lie beneath the 
towering crags as though anxious to hide themselves from 
the outside world, and nobody seems disposed to disturb their 
simple serenity. We feel as though Time had halted in his 
march as we stroll among the quaint medieval timbered 
dwellings. The inhabitants—the ideal of courtesy—regard 
us with curiosity, doubtless wondering why we have invaded 
their remote corner of the country. We are speedily con- 
vinced that foreign visitors are unfrequent. We did not 
meet a single fellow-countryman during the whole of the 


‘time we spent in the Moselle valley ; and although it was 


late summer, we found on inquiry that we were the first 
English tourists of the season at each of the hotels in which 
we stayed. Before leaving this delightful river, we would 
offer one piece of advice which may prove of special value 
to the iain it will be necessary to discover a fairly 
large village in which to obtain a midday meal. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat tantalising to find the village on one side 
of the stream and oneself on the other. Row-boats are un- 
known ; they could not live in the rushing torrent. Owing 
16 the great breadth of the Moselle, and the scarcity of im- 
portant towns, bridges are frequently from twenty to thirty 
miles apart, while ferries are tolerably scarce. It will there- 
fore be well to study a good map in order to ascertain where 
to cross, or one may have to take refuge in the gasthaus 
of some tiny hamlet, where the appearance of a party of 
foreigners causes as much consternation as would that of 
some Texan cowboys in an obscure English village. Even 
then the humble fare will scarcely prove appetising, consist- 
ing, as it usually does, of Limburger cheese— powerful enough 
to assail the olfactory nerves at fifty yards—-stale rye bread, 
and the sourest white wine of the district. It is cheap, very 
cheap, but very nasty. Experientia docet / and in matters of 
this Kind it is well that the teaching should be done by the 
experience of others. 

We at length discern some huge bridges and towers in the 
distance, oat soon we reach Coblentz, opposite the frowning 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, neath whose shadow runs the 
great German river. The beautiful Moselle seems loth to 
unite its blue waters with the g/letscher-milch of the 
Rhine, and the two streams run side by side for some miles 
ere they commingle. So much has been written of the Rhine 
from Cologne to Bingen that we do not propose to add any- 
thing to it, except to suggest that the tourist should occasion- 
ally theve the main stream to explore some of its tributaries. 
For example, from Oberlahnstein—nearly opposite Coblentz 
—the train may be taken along the valley of the Lahn to 
Ems, one of the most charming of the famous German spas. 
The scenery is magnificent, reminding one of that in the 
vicinity of Matlock Bath ; and the gaily-dressed throng in 
the Curgarten is both picturesque and interesting. The 
river Nahe, below Bingen, is another little stream worthy of 
exploration. 

‘The country we have described affords ample scope to the 
most ardent photographer. He will find splendid material 
for picture-making—as distinguished from mere views- 
along the river, e-pecially if the camera be placed on the slope 
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of a hill rather than at its foot. Of architectural subjects 
there is no lack, and the “practical teacher” will find the 
negatives obtained in Trier of great educational value, both 
to himself and his pupils. Avoid very rapid plates and over- 
exposure. We found the actinic properties of the light very 
marked. The archeologist will be charmed by this portion 
of Western Germany, while the tourist who wishes to depart 
from the beaten track of holiday travel can spend a fortnight, 
every day of which shall be full of the keenest interest, be 
tween Luxemburg and Coblentz. Either as a separate tour, 
or as a means of reaching the Rhine, this route 1s intensely 
ittractive. The relics of Roman civilisation at Trier, the castle 
crowned and vine-clad slopes of the Moselle, the old-world 
dwellings and unconventional life of the riverside villages, 
and the glorious scenery throughout, provide an ever-varying 
series of pictures which cannot fail to delight even the least 
enthusiastic of visitors 


il. THE GERMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Iv the unexpected were not always happening, alike to 
travellers and to stay-at-homes, how surprised we should 
he, on reviewing a holiday several months after enjoying 
it, to tind that the most distinct picture left upon the mind 
is not that of the object Wwe spe 
cially went out to see, but instead 
is that of some subsidiary interest 
which held little or no place in 
the holiday forecast. This very 
general experience belongs to the 
present writer rather specially 
with reference to a little tow 
made a few months ago into 
Rhineland. The district chose) 
was the Rheingau, that most 
delightful stretch of the valley on 
the east bank of the river, lying 
between Riidesheim and Neidei 
wald, a strip of continuous 
heauty extending twelve miles in 
length and five in breadth, which 
has for ages given, and is still 
viving to the world, some of: its 
most costly wines 

Commencing with the Nieder 
wald, whose sunny, vine-clad 
slopes are just opposite to Bingen, 
where the Nahe and the Rhine 
meet, many a picturesque object 
lends its attraction to the broad 
Rheingau basin. There is Riides 
heim itself, with its long-standing 
reputation for wine-growing, and 
its old fourteenth century « hureh 
to match. If it be the Sunday of 
the annual féte when you visit 
the little town, you can worship 
first at this church or at its Prot 
estant neighbour, and then stay 
on for a fair to begin outside in 
the little market-place, and mix there with the life of to- 
day, which to you seems as mediwval as the church itself, 
and helps to the understanding of our long-ago forefathers 
and their old ways; for these people jogging one’s elbows 
are, primd | 

And down there in the river is the Mouse Tower of Bishop 
Hatto, who within its walls was consumed by the mice which 
followed him from the mainland, asa direct punishment from 
(iod because in a time of famine he cee the poor people 
who clamoured for his grain, calling them mice. The travel- 
ling teacher is nothing if not philosophical, and so you fall to 
musing on the old legend, and come to believe that, for the 
times which gave it birth, this is as good a parable as well 
could be. And how things hang together! With the Mouse 
lower up comes the poet who did the old tale into verse; 
and Longfellow, with his German student, and his other 
poems, and his very pleasant prose about these parts, lives 


i fueve, cousins of ours. 
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again. He perhaps enjoyed his Germany, which is not our 
Germany, as no other Euglish-speaking poet has ever done ; 
and you can re-embody his spirit, and wander with him past 
those old castles, which, though not what they were, are still 
where they were, and from the deeply-recessed windows and 
the turreted towers see with him the old-world barons and 
their retainers, and the fiercely-attacking bands of forest 
dwellers outside. Or when there was a lull in the war-storm 

for those bad old times had their smooth moments-— you 
can see the ladies of high degree coming on palfreys down 
those zigzag paths to bathe, with their attendant damsels, 
in the stately river below, and to view these very scenes. 

Rivers, like the everlasting hills from which they flow, are 
images of eternity, and are among the strongest links be- 
tween the generations of men who in wilder or in gentler 
times, and in variant moods, have lived and moved and had 
their being beside their banks. 

How often travellers to the Rhine are asked on their 
return if the great river has disappointed them, and nowa- 
days we believe the reply is generally, Yes. But Byron and 
Longfellow, and many another who have long since ceased 
to haunt the Rhine, would have been too surprised at the 
question to give it serious answer. And some people to-day 
compound the affirmative with the negative, and in their 
“ves” and “no” you have perhaps the truth, which is gener- 

. ally found, it is said, between 
extremes. The disappointment 
that is so generally felt is born 
of that cause which exists now 
everywhere. or nearly everywhere, 
in old-world spots. The ubiqui- 
tous steam-engine has invaded all 
the haunts once sacred to quiet- 
ness and beauty; and wherever 
you hear the puffing of the steam 
god, you have an element of 
materialism that inevitably recalls 
the commonplaces from which you 
have fled. 

“Yes, you are disappointed as 
you witness the torrent of traffic 
the lovely waterway now is. 
True, there are the timber rafts 
gliding past, as you read of them 
in your childhood’s days; but is 
there not also the great trading 
steamer plunging by, and another, 
and another, passing it in the 
mid-stream, which is still too 
shallow for them, notwithstand- 
ing all the cutting and blasting 
done by both Roman and German 
from earliest times to recent 
days? And is not that frequent 
train yonder, just by the river's 
edge, and quite beneath the 
Rheinstein Schloss, rather incon- 
gruous with the old descriptions 
familiar to us? Of course those 
descriptions might be revised and 
brought up to date; but, say what 
we will, we are all conservative where tenn is concerned, and 
we do not easily forgive those who disturb our early dreams 
of it. Most assuredly, what we see in this valley to-day was 
not seen by the old Romans over there at their saline baths, 
where stands now the Curhaus of Assmannshausen, a sweet 
little village nestling beneath the Niederwald. 

If we can in fancy throw ourselves back to those old 
Roman times, and, with the men in togas, roam up and down 
these vineyards, and glide in beaked row-boats along the 
stream, banishing all that the nineteenth-century genius has 
introduced, then we see the river of poetry, and are more 
than satistied. Nevertheless, who would, if he could, ex- 
change this present with that past’? If one loved spot goes 
from us, another is made accessible by the very agent that 
has wrought our loss. If nature seems to shrink at the touch 
of invention and to become less and less, man is ever be- 
coming more and more. 


THE 


THE PRINCIPAL RELIEF OF THE 


And this thought reminds one of what has been sadly run 
away from—that unexpected which was in mind when the 
first few lines of this paper were written. Let us hasten to 
say that the Rhine sod its scenery has not left nearly so 
clear an impression on the memory’s surface as another 
object which en route cropped up as it were unsought. This 
object is the National Monument, which caps the summit of 
the Niederwald. Needless to say, it is worth going far to 
see. Ascending from Riidesheim by the rack-and-pinion 
railway, the traveller is taken through the vineyards known 
as Riidesheimer Berg, and through beautiful woods to a 
height of more than a thousand feet, whence a charming 
panorama of Rhine scenery extends on either side. But 
tair as it is, for a while he turns his back on Nature and 


her works ; for has he not come to enjoy something done by 


Nature’s masterpiece,man? And beautiful in alternation is 
the exchange—man’s work, imperfect in execution as it is at 
best, speaks so directly to the soul. 

The great monument before us does so very specially, for 
it is the concrete expression of a nation’s feeling after passing 
through its greatest crisis. Menaced by a common foe in 
1870, the German states banded together and proved them- 
selves irresistible. Professor Schilling of Dresden has em- 
bodied in this memorial the new nation’s first feeling of 
triumph. Strong naticnal feeling must, it seems, interpret 
itself in a burst of genius. Generally song is the medium of 
expression, but here sculpture has been the honoured vehicle. 
Let us observe the monument more closely. Its proportions 
are fittingly of heroic size, the architectural basis alone rising 
to seventy-eight feet ; whilst the figure of Germania above, 
bearing the imperial crown and the laurel-wreathed sword, 
signifying the strength and unity of the new-born empire, 
rises still further for thirty-three feet into the blue sky. On 
the front of the pedestal, facing the river, is the principal 
relief, which, as our photo shows, is a portrait group of King 
William of Prussia (afterwards Emperor of Germany), the 
Crown Prince, other German 
princes, and the representa- 
tives of the troops from dif- 
ferent parts of the country 
which took part in the 
Franco-German War. Below 
the group is the text of the 
famous song “ Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” To the right and 
left are allegorical figures of 
Peace and War, while below 
are Rhenus and Mosella, the 
presiding spirits of the two 
rivers, the latter from hence- 
forth to be the guardian of 
the western frontier of the 
empire. The reliefs on the 
sides are equally’ fine, and, 
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of course, more beautiful, for they represent the departure 
of the troops to the war and their subsequent victorious 
home-coming. In the former, clearly shown in our illus- 
tration, the chief points of domestic sorrow as instanced 
in connection with war are finely given. The saddened 
yvarents are bidding adieu to their soldier boy: the hus- 
fend and wife are taking what may be a last farewell, 
and the little children are trying to keep back their father 
from the field where ere long he may die in his country’s 
cause. From this sad grouping we turn willingly to the 
other, which has all the jubilant action of a Greek frieze 
filled with maidens welcoming back the heroes of Troy. 
These figures are exquisite: they seem almost to breathe 
and move ; and the fine adaptation of dress of classic grace- 
fulness, and yet modern enough to be true to the date of the 
event, gives them just the clothing a poet-artist felt to be 
appropriate. 

You can look at these reliefs for a long, long time, and 
return to them and look again, and find them as beautiful as 
before. And as you gaze you begin to realise what the Franco- 
German War meant to this nation—how it ended all the 
petty jealousies of little states and welded them together, 
when menaced by a common danger, into a great federation 
which was irresistible ; and you feel that you know better 
than before what the strength of union is, and how it has 
given, as was inevitable, a new-born impulse to a new empire. 
It is difficult perhaps for an old country to make suflicient 
allowance for some juvenile feeling on the part of young con 
stitutions, but by the light this monument gives it becomes 
more easy to view current events in a tolerant spirit. 

And now before you turn riverward to descend by rail, or, 
better still, to walk down either to Riidesheim or to Assmanns- 
hausen (for opposite directions will take you to one or other of 
these), it is ma to go a little behind the monument, and 
have a peep at the tree which Bismarck planted on the open- 
ing day in 1883, when all the princes and great soldiers who 

had been engaged in the war 

were present. But it makes 

one dette to think that 
those who had escaped the 
dangers of the battlefield 
were exposed on that day to 
still worse, or might have 
been, had not a similar thing 
then occurred like that which 
saved our King James and 
Parliament from the Gun 
powder Plot. It seems that 
a band of Socialist conspira- 
tors had for some time pre- 
vious to the opening day 
undermined the hill with 
tunnels for dynamite, which 
was to take effect when the 
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historic group should assemble. Fortunately one of their 
number turned traitor to the rest, and gave information as 
to the plot, and thus saved the world from what would have 
been an unparalleled horror. We were told by an officer on 
the hill that some of the surviving conspirators are still in 
ilurance vile for their share in this plot. 

before taking a final farewell of the monument, it is well 
to look from the terrace on which it stands towards the 
river, and note how beautiful for situation the Niederwald 
is All the Rheingau lies below, and as much of the river 
as the eye can take in; and there to the south are the 
Taunus Mountains and Melibceus, and away in the western 
distance the Donnersburg. And now you must indeed go 
down, for the sun is setting, and perhaps good fortune will 
favour the homeward steps with a fitting conclusion to the 
impressive day by a unique sight on the river. It was not 
mong the least of the pleasures of the writer, in the little 
holiday dese I ibed in this paper, to be one of a group of people 
waving handkerchiefs and hats to some brightly-decorated 
teamers with pennons flying, which were passing down 
stream with nine hundred old soldiers on board, every one 
of whom had taken part in the war of 1870, and who had 
that day been conveyed, at the expense of their country, 
to renew acquaintance with the monument which is to tell 
for all time of the endurance and courage of Germany's sons 





\ SIDE RELIBI THE VICTORIOUS HOME-COMING, 


those that survive and those that were slain—when fight- 
ing for their Fatherland. 
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A HOLIDAY COURSE AT PARIS. 


‘ & ERE is not one Paris, but many, embodied in the one 

city, and the tastes of the visitor determine with which 
of them he shall become familiar. Intellectual Paris may 
not be the one usually known to the week-end tripper or the 
sight-seeing tourist; but, according to the testimony of those 
who have had the privilege of penetrating, be it ever so 
slightly, its stores of wealth in philosophical thought, its 
vast collections of treasures in art, certain of its laboratories 
of scientific research, it opens the way into new worlds, and 
it also.compels an enthusiastic tribute of praise and admira- 
tion to be given to many of the things belonging to that 
Paris which is the centre of culture in Europe. 

“Les Cours de vacances de |'Alliance frangaise” are con- 
nected, if only in a humble way, with “Intellectual Paris,” 
by their organisation and methods, which show kinship with 
those of the great colleges and schools of the city. These 
holiday courses of lectures, taking place each year in July 
and August, are given in one of the numerous buildings for 
which the Quartier Latin has been famous since before the 
time of Philip the Second, contemporary of our Richard 
the First and King John, in whose reign the different schools 
of Paris were consolidated into a university which soon be- 
came celebrated as one of the chief seats of learning in 
Europe. . The Ecole Coloniale is conveniently situated near 
the Jardin de Luxembourg, and you can take advantage of 
that delightful custom, which prevails in Paris during the 
summer months, of doing almost everything out of doors, to 
prepare your work for the professors on a shady seat under 





its chestnuts. Taking your eyes from your book for a 
moment, you can refresh yourself by a glance at a gorgeous 
bed of begonias and geranium in front, glowing like a jewel 
on the velvety turf, dewy and fresh from the constant shower 
of spray which cools the air and intensifies the scent of mignon- 
ette and roses. 

It is ten o'clock, and we enter the large lecture-room to 
hear an houy’s lecture on the literature of the nineteenth 
century. There are about one hundred and sixty students 
waiting for the professor. It is the fashion to rail at 
woman's curiosity, but the latter is very useful sometimes. 
We were indebted to it for finding out how large a pro- 
portion of the students were German and Russian. When 
the attendance book came round the class for us to add 
our names, we inquisitively turned over the pages, and 
noticed many names indicative of nationality, as Schmidt, 
Schwartz, Socoloff, and Alfemov. In these cosmopolitan 
days, dress, language, and appearance are more misleading 
than helpful when guessing a person’s native land. 

There are much eloquence and volubility astir this morning, 
and the gentle hum of voices resembles that of the Bourse. All 
are speaking at once in their best French, for it is the time 
of first impressions. We all feel it a patriotic duty to en- 
deavour to impress the strangers of other nations with the 
supremacy of our own country in intellectual eloquence, even 
when labouring under the disadvantage of expressing our- 
selves in a foreign tongue. The surroundings encourage us to 
try to be as French as possible for the time being. There is 
a Parisian daintiness and trimness about everything we have 
seen this morning so far, from the “salles” of the Ecole 
Coloniale to the elegantly-dressed early risers we passed 
twenty minutes ago by Rue Souttlot. The exhilarating air 
and sunshine, which our French friends assure us is as 
Parisian as the boulevards, try to penetrate the “salle de 
classe” to tell us that we are far from “les Iles Britan- 
niques ;” while the unfamiliar maps on the walls, and the 
straight-backed seats of penance on which we find ourselves, 
with ledges at arm’s length unmistakably for books and not 
for elbows, give us additional assurance of the fact. The 
professor now enters ; silence and attention reign supreme. 

All business communications, and all inquiries for in- 
formation respecting the “Cours de vacances,” should be 
made to the Secretary of the Alliance frangaise, 45 Rue de 
Grenelle. Before any one can attend any of the lectures, it 
is necessary to buy a book of tickets (carnets d@ souche), at 
the office in Rue de Grenelle. ° This book contains twenty - 
five detachable tickets (cartes d’entrées), and costs twenty-five 
francs. Another set of cartes is needed to gain admission 
to the conferences. No less than twenty-five cartes aur 
cours and twelve cartes aux conférences can be taken ; 
neither can one pay the price of a carte instead of giving 
one up to the clerk. This is probably to prevent people 
from attending one or two lectures instead of following the 
whole course. Each subject has a number of consecutive 
lectures attached to it; it would be impossible to di rive 
much good from attending a single lecture detached from 
the course. Pastime is not the object of these lectures 
They are intended to be a real help to students who wish 
to learn, in the limited time which is theirs, as much as 
possible of the grammatical intricacies of the French lan- 
guage, and the special characteristics of the literature, art, 
and institutions of France. I am taking it for granted that 
persons intending to take the month’s course can easily 
follow a lecture in French, can converse with a certain 
amount of ease, and have had a good grounding in French 
grammar, composition, and literature. This is necessary to 
pass the examinations at the end of the course. The more 
freely one has read the works of the leading French 
dramatists, poets, novelists, and historians, the easier the 
course will be. The German students come prepared with 
wll this; therefore it is not asking too much of intending 
English students. The former come well equipped to take 
very full notes in French, and to supplement them from their 
previous knowledge ; they take the examinations as a matter 
of course, and pass well, almost without exception. And no 
one can expect anything else who sees how well they have 
been grounded, how thoroughly they have been trained to 
do everything, how much in earnest they are about their 
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work, how interested they are in knowledge for its own 
sake, how much less concerned they are in trivialities and 
frivolities than some of their/fellow-students. Of course 
it would not be fair to the other students to give the im- 
pression that the German students have the monopoly of 
these characteristics. 

The book of detachable tickets has your numero or ad- 
mission number on it. Perhaps you may not notice it, or 
you may think it is of no value. Let me tell you a true 
story, which, like the Fables of La Fontaine, that you have 
to study so much, has a moral which you cannot fail to see. 
Last July, at the end of the “Cours de vacances,” a student 
found herself at the siége in Rue de Grenelle, expecting to 
receive the reward given to those meritorious persons who 
spend the hottest part of the year in Paris attending lectures, 
when they might have been luxuriating in camp chairs on 
the decks of steamers, or revelling in the breezes and beauties 
of mountains, moors, and coasts. She was met with the 
question, “ Votre numéro, s’il vous plait.” She never knew, 
before, that the numéro had any other use than ornament. 
Vain was exploration of satchel and memory. Then followed 
the explanations. Have you ever had an experience of this 
sort, when those foreign words you had believed were yours 
for ever have basely left you to make what defence you can 
out of the scanty vocabulary which has condescended to stay 
with you? The politeness of the gentlemen of the siege, as 
first one and then the other ransacks score after score of 
names and numbers, makes you feel, unless you have the 
conscience of a Sebastian, like the culprit in the story of 
your childhood’s days who had “coals of fire heaped on his 
head.” I had better mention that the certificate did come 
to England, but after two more inquiries, and at the end of 
three months. 

The professors take the following subjects — grammaire 
historique ; grammaire pratique ; ‘institutions francaises ; 
phonétiques ; littérature du XVII. siecle, XVIIT. siecle, XLN. 
siecle ; diction and elocution ; and there are visites artistiques, 
under the guidance of a professor, who gives his lectures in 
the Louvre, the Musée de Luxembourg, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the Palace of Versailles and the Trocadéro, 
illustrating then from the pictures, sculpture, antiquities, 
and art treasures of those wonderful collections for which 
Paris is famous. The lectures on the modern French school 
of painting and sculpture were given in the Musée de 
Luxembourg. We gathered round pictures by Gustav 
Moreau, Jules Dupré, Henri Martin, Rosa Bonheur, Bastien, 
Paul Baudry, aa Eugéne Carriére (these names are not 
arranged in order of merit, please note); while the professor 
showed us the characteristics of the new school, and the 
different modes which painters have of treating a subject : 
for example, we had pointed out the realism of Alfred Roll 
in “La Fermiére,” the strikingly dramatic “Inspiration ” of 
Henri Martin, the romantic mystery and sentimentalism of 
Eugéne Carritre in “ Maternité,” where the figures are 
bathed in a luminous haze from which you see every detail 
mysteriously emerging, perfect, and through the brouillard 
you see the vividly intense expression of the faces. The 
lectures were extremely interesting. 

Those on medieval art were given in the Louvre. Some 
of us ungratefully longed to exchange the study of the some- 
what ugly “Madonna,” and other dilapidated medieval 
treasures, for some of the masterpieces of the Louvre. In an 
adjoining room are Michael Angelo’s “ Esclaves ;” and near 
them, those delightful little bronze bas-reliefs of the Renais- 
sance period, one of which shows us how 


** Charon ferries, fatal boatman, 
Souls departed, o’er the Styx.” 


The Salle de Carytides, with Jean Goujon’s figures, adjoins ; 
and the Della Robbia collection is arranged in another room 
quite near. But the well-known art treasures of Paris, such 
us the “ Venus de Milo,” “ La Victoire de Samothrace” of the 
Louvre, the frescoes of the Pantheon and the Sorbonne, the 
casts and immense copy of M. Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” in 
the Ecole de Beaux Arts, we studied on our own account, 
apart from the lectures. It would be a great pity to visit 

‘aris and miss seeing these. The visites artistiques were 
decidedly the only lectures tolerable in the afternoons, fur 


the “salle de classe” became unbearably hot and close, and 
only the strongest sense of duty enabled one to endure the 
discomfort. But when visiting the museums, we took notes, 
then chatted in the interval. examined the curiosities, and 
even occasionally vented our feelings in our own language. 
For example, when we were inspecting some of those ancient 
things in the Louvre which date back to eighteen centuries 
B.c., and which no one can call beautiful, however much in 
love with dilapidated fragments, a fair American sighed, 
“Tt’s too bad the world didn’t begin in America.” 

The study of phonetiques, so yseful to German and 
English speaking people who have not been accustomed to 
speak French from infancy, requires a paper to itself. No 
one can do justice to it in a brief account. 

Some of us found the time given to diction far from un- 
profitable. At first, in our, ignorance, we feared that these 
lectures would be little more than a pleasant pastime. In the 
time given to it, Professor B—— read to us selections from 
the French poets, and we found ourselves gaining a fuller 
and more sympathetic comprehension of French poetic 
thought. I remember particularly the morning when the 
professor was illustrating Victor Hugo's poetry, and one of 
the selections was Les Djinnes. You will remember the 
realistic description of the gradual approach of the lost 
spirits, who, swirling through the air, indicate by the 
increasing loudness of their sepulchral voices the lessening 
distance , Beene them and the wanderer, his moment of 
agony when the rusty old door almost bursts from its hinges, 
then the gradual lifting of the nightmare as the vague cries 
become more and more indistinct in the distance. It is a 
weird poem. The students listened spellbound, and one 
thought afterwards of the audiences of lon. No sooner had 
the last word died away than the whole two hundred stu- 
dents, as if one mind possessed them, gave a perfect burst 
of applause, very different from the polite duty clap one 
hears sometimes. The applause was a tribute to the genius 
of Victor Hugo, and to the inspiration of the professor who 
had acted so well as the middle link in the chain, and had 
communicated to us the spirit of the poet. 

In France the examinations are in two parts: the one on 
mag comes first, then follows the oral one, for persons who 
1ave been successful in the written work. ‘Those who took 
the examinations given by the “Alliance frangaise” last 
July had each a different paper of questions, containing 
three, from which to choose one. It is impossible to give a 
typical question; they were extremely varied, being on 
literature, recent events, and the questions of the day. Here 
is one which was given: “ Etes-vous feministe? Oui ou non / 
Donnez vos raisons pour ou contre.” The time allowed for 
answering was three hours. The oral examination followed, 
but not on the same day. The oral questions one has to 
answer in the “Conférences de soir” are an excellent pre- 
paration for those given in the oral examination. 


— Sd Peta 


ON TURNING OVER AN OLD 
PARIS SKETCHBOOK. 


LL roads were once said to lead to Rome. To-day they lead 
to Paris. The ease and cheapness with which cities set 
in deserts may be now reached, accounts aed for the stream 


of visitors that yearly begins to flow towards the French capital. 
But only partly, for there are other cities that may be more 
easily reached—for instance, from America ; and yet, if we may 
believe one of their own writers, it has become an article of 
faith among them that all good Americans, when they die, go 
to Paris. There is a kind of magnetism in the air that draws 
us unaccountably as does the mysterious personality of some 
men. Nor is this merely an. outcome of modern times. For 
ages the city has, in its magical way, called to foreign lands, 
and, by a strange telepathy, compelled men who differ as widely 
in their characteristics as Americans and Japanese. Every city 
has its own personality. In some we feel oppressed and wearied, 
without knowing why. The buildings are fine, the streets 
spacious, and the guidebooks enthusiastic; the bands play 
regularly in the market squares ; and still one feels as though he 
were taking part in an entertainment somewhat funereal in char- 
acter, and where all attempts at gaiety afflict like the lugubrious 
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death’s-head at the feast. Prague is melancholy, while the 
essentially commercial London is full of the cheerfulness that 
accompanies work —a sprightliness that gets into the blood, and 
is as Infectious as good spirits. It is the brightness of a busy, 

hard-working city, interested in 
. : its labours and alive to its im- 
portance, The classic severity of 
Edinburgh appeals more power- 
fully to other minds. But Paris, 
like Peebles, seems to spread 
itself for pleasure; and though 
it is true that longer acquaint 
ance detects on her face the set 
sinile of a professional dancer, 
the entertainment pleases, if one 
does not stay too long in the 
theatre. For the people, from 
of old accustomed to the visits 
of those who come to be amused, 
have developed a genius in sup- 
plying light amusement, and the 
vivacious city is as electric as 
her own sons. Foreigners who 
have sojourned long in Paris will 
tell you that they have passed 
through three stages—love at 
first sight, boredom, and finally 
a settled appreciation that comes 
of a closer acquaintance with the real city, living and moving 
in an atmosphere far removed from that breathed by the casual 
visitor 

But, as a rule, one’s holiday is so short that he never gets be- 
yond the first stage, and takes as real the tinselled beauties of 
the fairy’s Abode of Pleasure without troubling to see the 
canvas and dusty frames that support the show and glitter. 
Aud if in a holiday mood, to go so far would be to inquire too 
curiously, with a result neither of good to oneself nor to the city 
that seeks admiration. For why go about like Browning's 
‘* Poet” with a stick in the hand to try whether the mortar that 
binds the building is first rate in quality ? 

In consequence, one leaves Paris, after a short stay, with re 
yret Each year of absence increases the desire to see the city 
again, to walk its broad, handsome streets, to ferret out its 
eurious corners alive with historic memories, to mix with the 
bright people and hear their musical language. Memories of a 
city that has had a stirring past crowd into the mind. The 
streets are alive again with the Revolutionists fighting for ideas; 
the barricades are up, and citizens are slaying one another in 
their eager desire to establish brotherly love among all men. 
The Bastille has gone, but the ghosts crowd thick about the 
column that commemorates its fall. The toesin clangs stridently 
from the Faubourg of St. Antoine, calling out the poverty- 
stricken workmen from Montmartre. But above all the din 
the merry song of ‘*Ca ira” bursts out, as though the fighting 
and the singing were but parts of the same movement, and were 
naturally interwoven in the fibre of the people. 





AKMS AND THE MAN, 


Such, and a thousand other thoughts, spring into mind as one 
soberly wanders through this charmed city, which seems to 
change its aspect with every 
mood of the stranger. The very 
outdoor life invites it. These 
people passing at our side carry 
on the tradition, and you would 
not be surprised to see them at 
any moment turn this ordered 
city into a battlefield, where they 
would cheerfully fight to the 
death for an idea. You could 
with ditliculty imagine this of 
other cities, but here it seems to 
be in the air, as part and parcel 
of the city’s life. 

It is many years ago since | 
was last there, and it was with 
some interest that I turned up, 
the other day, a few old sketch 
books filled with rough notes and 
odd scrawls. What delight it 
used to be to wander in and out 
among the people, and to lose 
oneself in aimlessly following the 
first street that offered! I am grieved to say there is no evi 
dence in these rough seribbled sketches of any desire to do 
more than take things as they came; and in that callow time 
one cannot help feeling what a reprehensible character one must 
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IN THE RUER DE RIVOLI 





have looked to a member of some Improvement Society, armed 
with a guidebook giving in exact figures the heights of all the 
steeples, and urging the necessity of following a fixed programme 
with an eye to stodgy knowledge. And as we are in for con- 
fessions, let me say at once that 
I would even now sooner sit on 
the Pont Neuf and see the people 
troop by, than be able to boast 
of having visited all the buildings 
in Christendom. There is some 
thing so human in mankind after 
all. Did not Hamlet give as the 
crowning evidence of his melan- 
choly that he had lost interest in 
man ? 

And now, by way of a contra- 
diction, let us take the first 
sketch that offers. Here is the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, built 
on the island that comprised at 
one time all Paris. There was, 
it seems, a church here as far 
back as the fourth century, and 
the present cathedral dates back 
to 1163. The city, in early days, crossed to the banks on both 
sides, and spread in ever-widening circles from the cathedral, 
which has seen all ‘there was to see of stirring movement and 
incident. What memories of the Huguenots and of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Eve are here! And in 1790 what strange sounds woke 
the echoes in the sleeping church! The Revolutionists, after a 
long, mad procession through the streets, entered the cathedral, 
with befitting rites deposed the Christian religion, and _ 
nounced the advent of Reason’s reign. Was not ti.v new goddess 
herself here, Maillard, the ballet-dancer, seated in solemn state, 
and receiving the incoherent worship of her votaries’ A mad 
world, my masters. 

But though you conjure up these ghosts, they are soon laid 
when once you step within and look about you. Not that the 
interior is fine by any means, but there is always a charm about 
a building that has stood through so many ages, from which it 
seems to have drawn those echoes and mysterious lights and 
shadows never to be caught in unhistoric spots. And if you are 
not desperately bitten by the common desire to see all the sights, 
you will find yourself constantly turning back to the old cathedral. 

A short walk across any bridge to the north leads one from the 
island to the Louvre—an ancient palace, but now one of the 
richest storehouses of art treasures in the world. And a little 
more to the west, along the handsome front, lie the Gardens of 
the Tuileries. Does that old lady still walk its paths, carrying 
a tin structure, like some Samson bearing off the gates of Gaza? 
But there was nothing stronger there than lemonade, and the 
sound of her little bell was enough to attract the thirsty gamins 
from all the paths. I remember her well enough, though both 
the Palais des Tuileries and my memories of it have passed 
away, and I could not, for the lite of me, draw you the roughest 
sketch. Alas! 

Leaving the gardens, and coming back once more to the river 
bank, we get a fine view of Paris, its river, and the bridges 
which bind the two banks and: hold the city together. In the 
distance are the Cathedral, and, to the right, a large gilded dome 

the Church of Les Tnavalides. 
Our ramblings will surely lead us 
to this latter church, and we shall 
as surely find ourselves bencath 
its dome. For here lies all that 
is mortal of the great Napoleon. 
A circular opening in the floor, 
with a rim of marble about it, 
exposes the crypt. There in the 
centre 18 a massive granite sar- 
cophagus, the emperor’s last rest- 
ing-place.. About it are statues, 
all bending their looks on the 
tomb; and stands of colours cap- 
tured in war are quiet monuments 
of the stormy wars that shook the 
world. 

In the buildings attached to 
the church are the quarters for 
veteran soldiers. This part was THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 
founded in 1670, ‘* pour assurer 
une existence heureuse aux militaires, qui, vieillards mutilés ou 
infirmes, se trouveraient sans ressources aprés avoir blanchi sous 
les drapeaux ou versé leur sang pour fa patrie.” Are the 
veterans still living in the Hotel des Invalides? The numbers 
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had largely decreased when I was last there, as so many pre- 
ferred to live on pensions among their own friends. But it was 
a moving sight to see them drawn/up for the ‘‘ Revue” each 
Sunday at noon. 

Paris is a city of soldiers. Those fierce dragoons, ‘‘ shaking 
their horrid hair,” and striding the earth, like colossi in gar- 
ments generously made, do they still attract the languid eye ?— 
though, for dignity and a sense of responsibility, the sergents de 
ville would be hard to beat. A London policeman stands at the 
parting of the ways, and lifts an arm, rigid as a semaphore, 
to check the traffic’s stream. It drops with a click, and the 
petrified course of nature thaws. A gendarme in similar 
circumstances wants to lift both arms, and would seem more 
comfortable if he could draw an awesome sword. Parisians in 
London are said to collect at the Bank, and to run their finger 
down the page to where a double asterisk invites the wandering 
attention of the tourist to the superb colossus of the roads, 
while ‘‘C’est grand!” ‘* C’est magnifique !” break out involun- 
tarily from an admiring throng. 

But whether as dragoon or gendarme, Mars will at times 
soften. How often have I seen beardless heroes, fresh from 
the plough, entering with zest into all the — of the féte ! 
Here go a half-dozen careering on a roundabout, and there 
another gleefully knocking over kings of the earth, in wooden 
surtouts, at so many shies a penny ; and they could be seen any 
day in the line of the famous Parisian pécheurs, who stand thick 
along the Seine, patiently waiting for fish that never bite. 
There, week in week out, they pass their time in endlessly 
changing bait and in giving their fellow-citizens a pleasing 
opportunity of sitting in the seat of the scornful. I do not think 
the rawest British recruit would; when in the panoply of war, 
descend to such plebeian de- 
lights. 

Does that old soldier still 
stand in the Rue de Rivoli sell- 
ing air-balloons, some of them 
as big as a baby? How the old 
feliow, as straight as a musket, 


a jerk on the approach of a likely 
customer! But I am afraid his 
occupation must be gone, for the 
proprietors of the gveat Magasin 
du Louvre had taken it into 
their heads to sell larger and 
more highly-coloured balloons 
than the veteran had in hand. 
If so, I hope he is provided for 
in the Hotel des Invalides, where 
he may think with equanimity of 
his old stock-in-trade and moral- 
ise upon the general lightness 
and instability of human affairs. 

One of my favourite walks was to Les Halles Centrales, not 
far from the Louvre. Here from early morning the food of Paris 
began to rollin. And a fine sight it was in the vegetable and 
fruit quarter to see the acres of flowers flanked by fresh green 
and ruddy fruit. Here, too, were the porters hurrying away in 
all directions with their curious carriers loaded to the full. And 
as one got farther from the centre of the life and din in the 
Halles, one found the trade thinning down, until on the out- 
skirts and in the neighbouring streets it was represented by an 
old stall-keeper or two, with a tiny stock that could have been 
eaten at one meal by a healthy boy. 

The Louvre, the Tuileries, the Halles Centrales, and most of 
the principal streets are on the north bank of the Seine. But in 
many ways the south is even more interesting ; for here, in a 
direct line with the Cathedral, is the Quartier Latin, where the 
various schools of science and art are found, and where, in 
consequence, the students most do congregate. Here you may 
meet with men from all parts of Europe and America—students 
of medicine, technology, and art, some affecting a fine Bo- 
hemianism, and sitting at the café doors in workmen’s blouses. 
They are, as a rule, desperately socialistic, especially the foreign 
students, though this mood has been known to pass when they 
have returned home. At any rate, there is, or was, more colour 
and interest in the Quartier Latin than among the more con- 
ventional, not to say duller, streets of other parts. 

The vicinity of so much learning is indicated to the stranger 
by the booksellers who take up their stand along the Embank- 
ment wall. All the flotsam and jetsam of the publishers find 
their way here—books out of date and out of print ; text-books, 
soiled, underscored, and annotated; while piles of engravings 
tlutter with every wind. Here you may hear stories of rare 
lirst editioas picked up for a song; of etchings by Rembrandt in 
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their first state; Elzevirs, uncut and untrimmed ; folios from 
royal libraries, and with the sign-manual of their royal reader 
still upon them. You need not believe them all; but if you 
regard them as the idle wind, you must still be interested in the 
cheerful scene, in which these 
books and prints frequently form 
only the Vechgvenel to curious 
little comedies—the seller prais- 
ing his wares, and the Sewer 
saying, ‘‘ Nay! it is naught.” 

Versailles is so intimately con- 
nected with the history of Paris 
that it may be considered an 
offshoot of the city. Paris lies 
in a slight depression, and Ver- 
sailles, which is on a hill to the 
south-west, commands a good* 
view of the distant city. The 
palace, with its long-extended 
front, was built by Louis the 
Fourteenth, and enlarged by 
Louis the Fifteenth, in whose 
reign it took on that peculiarly NEAR THE HALLES CENTRALES, 
stiff and artificial air that must 
have sat so well upon it in an age of ruffs, puffs, and powder, 
The gardens, with their severe borders, long, straight avenues, 
geometrical fountains, and rows of statues and busts, are 
like nature dressed in silk and satin — adorned at one end 
by a full-bottomed wig, and at the other by high-heeled shoes 
with silver buckles. One pictures the courtiers of Louis the 
Fifteenth walking these gardens with a fine regard to deport 
ment, and feeling how well their surroundings fitted in with 
them. And the gardens were on the side remote from Paris, 
so that the reputable Du Barry or Pompadour might not be 
offended with the sight of a city whose poor had so little 
regard to the proprieties that many of them actually died of 
starvation. 

Here are several fine marble fountains, the finest of which is 
the Bassin de Latone. According to the story, the peasants of 
Lycia refused Latona a drink of water, for which Jupiter ap- 
propriately punished them by turning them into frogs. What 
he would have done had Latona, in the guise of the Pompadour, 
refused the peasants both food and water, is not recorded. 

Standing at the Bassin de Latone, and looking towards the 
palace, one has on the right the celebrated Tennis Court where 
the members of the ‘* Tiers Etat” first met and formed them- 
selves into the ‘‘ National Assembly ”—the first step towards the 
Revolution. A few months later, the figures in the painted 
ceilings looked down on a strange sight. Thousands of the 
poorer women from Paris, bedragyled and footsore from their 
long walk through a soaking rain, poured through room after 
room wrecking and destroying. Since then the palace has been 
uninhabited, and Sens we ine, il now troop carelessly through 
grand saloons that are crowded with memories of a very differ 
ent age. 

On the first Sunday in every month, from May to October, 
thousands come from Paris to see the playing of the Grandes 
Kaux ; and after the fountains cease the happy crowds separate. 
Every long avenue echoes with their happy laughter, and a 
man must be as cold as the Apollo on his fountain now looks after 
his recent drenching if all this innocent enjoyment does not 
please him more than a wilder- 
ness of fountains. 

Such are the trivialities that 
go to make up a holiday for some 
people. To wander about among 
the people, and to study their 
ways at first hand, is to widen 
one’s sympathies, and to overcome 
the insular prejudice of which 
Britons are often so justly ac- 
cused. 

And if this rambling paper 
arouses the indignation of the 
inveterate sightseer, and leads 
him to think that he has been 
wasting precious time in reading 
something which does not men 
tion the length of a single street, 
nor give the weight in ounces HEBE. 
of the Eiffel! Tower, or other 
useful knowledge, he must remember that all men are not at 
one in their likes and dislikes. Some love to mingle with the 
people of their time, but others love more their fathers cut in 
alabaster. 
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ZERMATT 
AND THE MATTERHORN. 


“JZ ERMATT lies among the giant mountains of the Pennine 

s Alps, in the Swiss canton Valais, at the southern end 
of one of the highest tributary valleys of the va//ée par excel- 
lence the valley of the Rhone. 

It is still only a village of about 600 inhabitants, except in 
the tourist season, from May to October, when there are often 
as many as 2,000 visitors ata time. It was but little known 
before 1840, until the Matterhorn (Fr. Mont Cervin), 
which stands out like a pyramid 1,482 metres (14,705 feet) 
above the sea-level, surrounded by many others, nearly 
15,000 feet in height, attracted the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Swiss Alpine Club, and such men as Agassiz, 
J. D. Forbes, Tyndall, and John Ruskin. The enterprise, 
too, of the Seiler family in establishing, first in 1852, the 
Hotel du’ Mont Cervin, followed by the Monte Rosa in 
1854, and several other hotels in the neighbourhood, at- 
tracted visitors to the grand mountain scenery and glaciers, 
which rival those of Chamounix and Mont Blanc, and those 
of the Oberland 

The village of Zermatt is 1,620 metres (5,315 feet) above 
the sea, where the St. Nicholas valley widens out, and the 
Matterhorn lies SW. by W. of it. The valley begins at 
Visp (Fr. Viege), which is only 660 metres (2,165 feet) above 
the sea, and is 22 miles distant from Zermatt. There is, 
therefore, a rise of more than 3,000 feet, over which, before 
1800, there was no good read, but only a mule-path. Since 
then, a railway has been constructed on the Abt system, 


having a centre rail with a cog-wheel arrangement over the 
steeper gradients, the engine being adapted to the change 
without stopping. On sou of the gradients the rise is only 


1 in 40, in others itis Lins 

To reach Zermatt you may go through Paris, and the 
cheapest route ¢Aere is still r4@ Newhaven and Dieppe. The 
sen voyage between these places is now much shortened by 
the employment of large, powerful steamboats, and is very 
enjoyable. This route, too, is the most victuresque, particu- 
larly near Rouen, where it is worth while to onl a few 
hours on the way. The route to Paris from Rouen follows 
the valley of the Seine, the slopes of which are often covered 
with viney irds 

The shortest route is vi? Calais or Boulogne, but the 
country through which the railway passes to Paris is mostly 
dull and uninteresting. If this route be chosen, third-class 
passengers start from London at 9 p.m., and arrive at Dover 
about 11 The boat starts directly on the arrival of the 
train, and Calais is reached at 12.15 (12.20, Paris time). The 
train does not start for Paris till 1.30 a.m., so there is time 
to get some supper at the buffet. Arriving in Paris (Gare 
du Nord) at 5.50 a.m., you are too early to cross the city by 
the Ceinture, or “Girdle” railway ; you therefore do so by 
omnibus (2; miles), passing through the “Place de la 
Bastille on the way—to the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Railway (P.L.M., Gare du Lyon). You arrive here 
about 6.30 a.m., get some breakfast in the buffet at the 
station, and start again about 8.30 a.m. 

The direct route from Paris by the P.L.M. is the same as 
that to Geneva as far as Dijon, where there is a good buffet, 
and you can get a hot lunch for four frances, or a cold one put 
up ina luncheon basket, to eat on the way, with a bottle of 
Burgundy, the wine of the district, for the same money. 
Light refreshments can also be had. From Dijon the line 
branches to the east for Pontarlier, where you arrive about 
1.30 pam., stop for about half an hour, and start again at 
1.53, Paris time (or 5.48 p.n., Central Europe time, which you 
will find sept for the remainder of your journey). 

Ihe next important stopping-place is Lausanne, on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva, where you get fine views of the 
Mont Blane range (about 40 or 50 miles away), and many 
other snow-capped mountains. As the scenery of the Rhone 
valley is very fine, it is better to stay all night at Lausanne, 
where there are many good hotels (for one of which it is 
advisable to provide a coupon). The town lies above the 
lake, but there is a tramway to the port-—-Ouchy. 

Taking the train, now on the Jura-Simplon Railway, the 
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next morning, about nine o'clock, secure a seat on the right, 
or lake side. Looking across the lake to the SE., the most 
prominent snow-capped peaks are ‘the Dents du Midi (about 
10,700 feet), near St. Maurice. Vineyards clothe the slopes 
of the lake, and you pass the stations of Vevey, Montreux, 
and Territet, the Castle of Chillon, and enter the valley of 
the Rhone at Villeneuve. The river enters the lake about 
25 miles to the west, and brings down an enormous quantity 
of sediment from the mountains. Indeed, it is probable the 
lake extended once from Villeneuve to St. Maurice. It is 
possible to cross the lake by steamer, and rejoin the Jura- 
Simplon Railway on the south side. Professor Tyndall 
attributes the blueness of the water to the presence of 
particles of mica, which can be seen glistening in the 
sunshine. 

Passing Bex, where salt mines have been worked for two 
hundred years, the line crosses the Rhone to St. Maurice, 
which is on the left bank. The Dent de Mordes, one of the 
mountains of the Oberland, is seen now on the left, the Dents 
du Midi on the right. The valley widens as you leave St. 
Maurice, but closes in again just before passing Vernayaz. 
Note a tine waterfall just before reaching the latter station. 
The river Dranse, from the Great St. Bernard, enters the 
Rhone on its left bank near Martigny. Probably the Dranse 
is the older river, and the flat valley to the lake its estuary. 

The Rhone makes a remarkable bend—at a right angle in 
fact—at Martigny, and the rock-face opposite is polished by 
the ice-action of an ancient glacier. The true valley of the 
Rhone commences here. For many miles it locks as level 
as a bowling-green. Walnut and cherry trees abound, and 
vegetation isabundant. At Saxon the railway is still on the 
left bank, with high mountains on both sides, the tops of 
some on the left (the Bernese Alps) covered with snow. 
Just after passing Riddes the line crosses to the right bank, 
and the valleys from the south, with their tributary streams, 
may be seen entering the roaring stream of the Rhone. At 
Sion, which seems to be an important station, is a buffet, 
where you can get a bock or limonade. Wild, rugged hills 
and rocks now appear on both sides, and a considerable 
deposit of shingle and fine stuff is being sifted and cirted 
away to be made into concrete. The Rhone is crossed again 
at Louéche (Leuk), many new bridges and embankments 
having been made, and the Jura-Simplon Railway coutinues 
on the left bank through Visp, terminating at Brigue, a few 
miles further on. 

At Visp you change trains for the narrow-gauge (metre) 
mountain railway for the last part of the journey. This 
takes 2 hours 20 minutes, as the train can only travel at the 
rate of four miles an hour in ascending the steep gradients, 
and three miles an hour in descending, more cautiously. 
There are ten or eleven short tunnels on the line, but no 
deep cuttings or embankments. Soon after starting you 
look down on the left into a fearful gorge, and at Stalden, 
the first station, the line divides. The left-hand branch 
goes through the Saas Thal (valley) for the Mont Moro Pass 
and Monte Rosa, which are in Italy. The right-hand branch 
winds through the Visp Thal or Zermatt valley. Facing 
you, on the left, dividing the two valleys, is the Gabelhorn, 
and the snowy peak to the left is the Balfrin. Then the 
Brunnegghorn and the summit of the Weisshorn (14,803 
feet) are seen on the right, the torrent of the Mattervisp 
rushing madly down, sometimes on one side of the railway 
and then on the other. Snow-capped mountains now appear 
on both sides, and about ten minutes before reaching Zer- 
matt the Matterhorn is easily recognised by its shape, 
standing out clear from the rest of its lofty brethren. 

The rooms on the south side of the Hotel du Mont Cervin 
look out upon the lion of the place ; those on the north side 
look down the St. Nicholas valley upon the snowy peaks of 
the Alphubel, the Taschhorn, and the Dom to the east, and 
the Mettlehorn, the Upper Gabelhorn, and the Rothhorn to 
the west. One does not object to a bedroom on the fourth 
or even the top floor of such a hotel, as there is a “lift” to 
take you up at all times, and you have the benefit of more 
extensive views. There is a “dependance” opposite, belong- 
ing to the hotel, which is very quiet and comfortable ; a 
botanical garden, with the Alpine plants of the district ; 
and a small menagerie. 
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The village of Zermatt consists of a single street, extend- 
ing from the railway station on the north, passing the 
principal hotels and the church, crossing the creek, called 
the Triftbach, from the Trift gorge, finally opening out to 
the green hills in the south, in sight of the Matterhorn, 
standing out in its solitary grandeur, or partly enveloped in 
a cloud—for it is a mountain of many moods—with a grand 
panorama of mountains around. 

Many excursions may be made from Zermatt. The finest, 
perhaps, is to the Gornergrat. This can now be reached by 
# new mountain railway from the station opposite the other. 
But most people walk, taking the mv/e-path beyond the 
village, crossing the bridge over the Mattervisp torrent, 
increased by the foaming waters of the Z’muttbach, Findel- 
enbach, and Triftbach, from the three glaciers so named, 
passing the Riffelalp Hotel, and the one higher up called the 
Riffelhaus, at either of which lunch can be obtained by 
presenting a coupon, obtainable at either of Seiler’s hotels 
where you may be staying. From either of these hotels 
splendid views can be obtained of the snowfields around, 
and of the Matterhorn itself, the Riffelhorn, the Stockhorn, 
Dent d’Herens, and the Findelin glacier; and from the 
Gornergrat, Monte Rosa, the Lyskamm, Castor and Pollux, 
the Breithorn, the Matterhorn, and the Gorner glacier, by 
which you can descend. 

The upper and lower gorges of the Gorner should be 
visited, particularly the lower one. The water has cut 
its way through the rocks, and can be seen at many points 
from a gallery very securely erected for the purpose. A 
path from the upper one leads to the base of the Gorner 
glacier. 

Another short excursion is to the Trift gorge. Taking a 
zigzag path behind the English church, round the face of 
the cliffs, a tremendous torrent is seen cutting its way down- 
wards through the rocks. Crossing a bridge, the way leads 
upwards to the “Tea House,” where a good cup of tea may 
be lad, although 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea. Beyond 
this the path leads round the face of the mountain higher 
and higher, till you look down upon the Findelin glacier, 
and at last come in sight of the Matterhorn, and can note 
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“the great tower,” the “shoulder,” and the “cravate,” por 
tions of the mass now known to mountaineers, and described 
in Whymper’s and other guide-books. 

The sunsets at Zermatt are often very lovely. Mont 
Cervin is often lit up with roseate hues at such times—with 
the afterglow, as Tyndall called it. The temperature, too, 
often falls very suddenly. One afternoon in July the ther- 
mometer had marked 20° C. (68° F.). A cold wind came up 
the valley from the north, which caused it to fall within an 
hour or two to 15° C. (a fall of 9 F.). It rained at night, 
and fresh snow covered the lower heights in the morning. 

The views in descending from these Alpine regions through 
the Visp Thal and the valley of the Rhone, though reversed, 
are equally beautiful, and the teacher who has thus far en- 
joyed his or her holiday will be prone to linger at some 
beautiful spot on the way home. 
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GENEVA. 


LA CHATELAINE. 


HUNDRED merry guests are chatting, dancing, sport- 
P ing in the beautiful grounds of a vast chAteau on the 
heights above Geneva. Perhaps it is a garden party as 
sembled to enjoy the bountiful hospitality of the local sei- 
gneur. The magnificent mansion embosomed in lofty trees, 
the extensive park, the lovely terrace with its fascinating 
view, all seem to confirm this impression. But it is an inter- 
national gathering: a perfect Babel of tongues confuses the 
ear—voluble French, guttural German, melodious Italian, 
and even now and then a word or two of jerky, strenuous 
English. Then, too, the guests look unmistakably like stu- 
dents, and the genial host, a venerable white-bearded pro- 
fessor, looks what he is—a grand old schoolmaster. 

He rises to make a speech, and the students of all the 
nations gather round while, with honest pride, he gives a 
brief historic sketch of his school. It is a school, not a 
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chateau ; and one’s next thought-naturally is, that this huge 
establishment must be the Eton or Rugby of Switzerland, 
and that it must number its pupils by hundreds. We hear 
with amazement that it is a private school, with sixty boys 
a8 Its maximum 

This piques our curiosity, and as we have already made 
the acquaintance of M. Georges Thudichum in his capacity 
of privat-docent of the University of Geneva, we soon gather 
interesting details respecting his father’s work as interna- 
tional educator. The school is of German origin, having 
been founded in 1776 at Hanau. The present proprietor, 
Monsieur Charles Thudichum, transferred it to Geneva in 
ISo8, and the large, almost palatial building before us was 
erected in 1876, specially to meet their peculiar requirements. 

The arrangements of the institution can be best summed 
upas opulent. There are eighteen masters for about fifty 
pupils, and each pupil has a spacious private room at his 
disposal ; hence, when we reckon up the classrooms, labora- 
tories, drawing-rooms, library, billiard-room, ete., shown to 
us, and add to these the apartments occupied by the proprie- 
tors and their resident staff, we begin to comprehend how 
the great chAteau is filled. The view is opulent likewise—a 
rich display of nature’s highest beauties, with the blue lake 
below. and the great white range of Mont Blanc in the back- 
ground, 

lhe landscape is so inspiring, the air so bracing, that we 
cannot help wondering whether the detached sanatorium in 
the grounds is not, after all, a superfluous accessory. Can a 
boy really be ill here / He can revel in the gymnasium and 
play ing fields, and bathe in the limpid lake. He will surely 
not need the sanatorium. ‘Then M. Georges Thudichum 
vives us some information as to the methods employed in 
training the sixty fortunate lads to whose lot it falls to 
spend their school days in view of the blue, scintillating 
Lake Leman and the great white pyramid of Mont Blanc. 
Father and son have adopted an eclectic policy, admirably 
suited to their enviable position as untrammelled educators 
of citizens of the world They have a free hand, and so give 
the boys the advantage of whatever of good they can cull 
from the whole range of pedagogic science. 

Another pe uliarity, arising from the liberal arrangements 
as to staff, is that the work ts really private tuition. Each 
hoy has a plan of work constructed to meet his own in- 
dividual needs, to rectify his special weaknesses, to develop 
him in the particular direction desired. Hence the tutors 
task here is not the somewhat sordid one of turning out 
machine-made minds by the gross, but rather that of train- 
ing each intellect for its future work upon classical, com- 
mercial, or technical lines. MM. Thudichum lay great stress 
ipon vied voce work In the technical and mathematical 
subjects, the boys are trained to work out demonstrations 
upen the blackboard, to discuss knotty questions orally, to 
argue out difficult points. It is left to the parent to decide 
what language shall be the ordinary medium of instruction. 

In modern language studies, the boys are taught the 
elocution peculiar to each language. In French, for example, 
they are taught not only correct pronunciation, but also a 
thoroughly French intonation Those readers who have 
noticed the strange sing-song tone, entirely foreign to us, 
in which a Frenchman enumerates a succession of details, 
will understand how important this is. The practice thus 
given, in readily displaying and utilising his knowledge 
orally, stands the boy in good stead, not only in vied voce 
examination tests, but also in his future life as merchant, 
manufacturer, politician, or professor. 

In addition to thorough tuition in the ordinary depart- 
ments of language study that is, reading, translation, 
dictation, composition, correspondence, and grammar—the 
pupil may receive his instruction in ordinary subjects in 
either French, German, or Italian. Conversation is sys- 
tematically taught in the daily “conversation hours,” when 
the pupils yo out walking in charge of their respective 
masters, and either converse freely in the language to be 
learned, or discuss subjects according to a prearranged plan. 
Moreover, quite apart from definite instruction, the pupil 
has here what he can rarely obtain in England—namely, 
facilities for natural conversation in various languages with 
masters and schoolfellows hailing from all parts of Europe. 


Although French is the language of the canton of Geneva, 
German is also widely spoken. Then, during the holidays, 
delightful tours are arranged, so that the boys may travel 
in small groups through Southern France, Italy, Savoy, 1 
German Switzerland, in charge of a master. This pleasant 
custom reminds one of Rodolphe Tépffer and his Voyages ex 
Zigzag. While speaking of holidays, we ought to mention 
that the institution does not “break up” in vacation time. 
In a school consisting, as this does, of pupils from the utter- 
most parts of the earth, it would be inconvenient for them 
to be compelled to make the long, long journey home for each 
holiday. ‘Those who do leave for the long vacation have 
their fees reduced proportionately. 

The special work of the college, the work which it is pre- 
eminently adapted to perform, is that of facilitating the 
labour of acquiring modern languages —that labour which 
to the average boy, working upon ordinary methods and 
away from foreign surroundings, is so slow, so painful, and 
in many cases so fruitless. We have made a practice, when- 
ever opportunity has offered, of testing the French of boys 
who have spent many years of their school life upon the 
stydy. Unless they have been taught to read French 
fluently and to like it, it is surprising how rapidly their 
knowledge of the language fades away. It bas always 
seemed to us that languages learned in an_ unpractical 
manner, with great attention to grammar, but without 
acquiring the habit of fluent speaking and reading, are the 
most perishable, the most evanescent of accomplishments. 
Similarly, scientific lore, acquired by books and without 
sufficient experiment, is a kind of knowledge that vanishes 
rapidly away. Here, at La Chatelaine, there seems to be a 
reality, a vividness, given by actual practice and experiment, 
by oral teaching and oral testing. ‘The pupil is taught to be 
as ready with his learning as a dexterous fencer with his foil. 
That, in our opinion, is a kind of erudition which will endure, 
and be of lasting and practical value to the future merchant, 
manufacturer, or professor who leaves La Chatelaine for his 
far-off home in Bucharest, Jassy, Berlin, or St. Petersburg. 

We have dwelt upon the question of modern language 
studies as being the side which led us to inspect this in- 
teresting international college. But it must not be imagined 
that modern languages comprise the whole curriculum. An 
English pupil can go to La Chatelaine, and be pre; ared for 
his Oxford or Cambridge Local exactly as if he were at 
home in England ; but in addition he can pick up French, 
German, or even Italian or Spanish, with ease. A German 
lad can study there, and then return to take a place of 
honour in the Berlin Polytechnic, with a sound knowledge 
of French and English added to his ordinary attainments. 
A French-speaking boy can be prepared here for the higher 
classes of his /yeée at home, and return well equipped in 
German and Italian. 

It might be thought that among boys of so manv different 
nationalities serious squabbles would easily arise. This 
probably would happen in an ill-organised, poorly-staffed 
school, where the supervision would necessarily be imper- 
fect. But here, where the number of masters stands to 
the number of boys in the ratio of one to three, where 
two such energetic, powerful personalities as MM. Charles 
and Georges Thudichum are at the head, there is no danger 
of uapleasantuess of that kind. I note among other regula- 
tions that there is no corporal punishment, and that fighting 
is strictly forbidden. The latter rule would seem to many 
Englishmen somewhat namby-pamby ; perhaps, however, it 
is better to err upon the side of prudence. A fight between 
an English lad and a young Frenchman or German might 
lead to international complications, or a tussle between a 
young Russian bear and a fiery little Italian might end in a 
disastrous use of the knife. Therefore no fighting allowed, 
not even with the gloves! English lads had best leave the 
latter at home. Speaking of the gloves reminds us that 
sports are by no means neglected here, and there are ample 
facilities for cricket and football. 

As to religion, the wishes of the parents are strictly 
observed. There are in Geneva English and American 
Episcopalian churches, besides Scotch Presbyterian, Russian, 
and Italian places of worship; so that the little international 
community can split up on Sundays into small groups, and 
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attend the service preferred, each escorted by a master of its 
own creed and people. 

The first and most obvious point about this great inter- 
national college—the trait, in fact, which excited our interest 
and roused our curiosity—was the lavish, opulent character 
of its external arrangements. As to its actual educational 
work, what was most striking was the means adopted to 
make the knowledge acquired real, practical, vivid, lasting, 
whether the aim were to prepare a boy for a mercantile 
career or for the higher forms of a public school, whether 
the studies chosen were classical, technical, or commercial. 
There is here no mere poring over dry text-books, no dull 
wandering through dim bookish haze, but lively oral work 
to develop mental alertness and dexterity. 

Our interesting visit to La Chatelaine, and the kindness 
and courtesy with which the genial proprietors satisfied our 
somewhat troublesome curiosity, will not soon fade from our 
memory. We concluded that if the study of foreign languages 
can be made easy for English lads anywhere, it must be here 
in this strange, cosmopolitan, multilingual pensionnat, pre 
sided over by a famous German family of hereditary edu- 
cators, its staff and pupils gathered from we know not how 
many nations, its site one of the most lovely spots of triple- 
tongued Switzerland. 


— oe 2 Pe te — 


HOLIDAY COURSES 
IN EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


’T°HE summer holiday courses of study in various subjects 

are becoming quite as recognised a custom as the sum- 
mer holiday itself, and by many teachers are as eagerly anti- 
cipated. The combination of work and recreation; the 
change of scene and surroundings; the intercourse with 
other teachers—all these have an attraction for many 
teachers who believe that change of work constitutes a part 
of the rest they need. 

For several years past facilities have been offered in this 
country, generally during the month of August, for the 
study of the many branches of educational handwork ; and 
it is pleasant to add that these courses have been well sup- 
ported and attended by those whose desires they have been 
designed to meet. 

Successful as these courses have been in providing the best 
essentials of a holiday in which organised work and study 
has a place, it is perhaps in the summer schools of the Con- 
tinent that the most complete change can be obtained, and 
where the possibilities of meeting teachers from all kinds of 
schools, and from almost every country, are the greatest. 

The foreign language courses at Jena, Lisieux, and Tours 
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attract many students ; while those institutions which provide 
instruction in the various branches of sloyd, or educational 
handwork, never fail of their full complement of visitors. 

It is the purpose of this article to give particulars of the 
two chief Continental centres where this latter work is carried 
on—namely, Niiiis in Sweden, and Leipsic in Germany 


NAAS. 

Niiiis, the headquarters of sloyd instruction, is now so well 
known throughout Europe and America that very little in 
the way of description or history is here needed, especially 
since a sketch of the work of the institution since its founda- 
tion appeared in this magazine in September 1898, 

The Seminarium at Naiis has existed since 1872.  Instruc 
tion is given in wood sloyd only, for reasons which were 
fully explained in the article above referred to. 

There are usually four “courses” each year, beginning in 
January, June, August, and November respectively, and 
each lasting for about six weeks. Teachers from any country 
are welcomed at «// these courses; but the two summer 
courses—those beginning in June and August—are most 
favoured by foreign students. At these times, especially 
in the later summer course, teachers from many European 
countries, from North and South America, and even bem 
far Japan, may be found working side by side. 

The instruction includes lectures and discussions on the 
teaching of sloyd, and its educational and historical signifi 
cance ; also on the arrangement of such instruction in schools, 
in addition to practical work at the bench. The following 
time-table will show how the time is apportioned : 


7.30 a.m. Breakfast. 

$ to ll a.m. Sloyd (bench work). 
ll a.m. to 12 Lecture. 

12 to 12.30 p.m. ........ Lunch. 


12.30 to 3.30 p.m. Sloyd (bench work). 
3.30 to 4.30 p.m. Lecture or discussion. 
4.30 p.m. .... Dinner. 

8 p.m.. ; Supper. 


Exercises in Swedish drill and games are practised during 
a short interval in the three hours’ bench work. On Satur- 
days work ceases at 12.30 p.m. 

There is ample time for exploring the country round, for 
lake trips, and even for a visit to the famous Trollhiitta 
Falls. 

Permission to attend these courses is eagerly sought, but, 
as a rule, only persons who are employed in schools are 
admitted ; and preference is given to those who will have 
opportunities of teaching the work, or of superintending or 
organising instruction in it. The instruction, use of tools, 
and material, are free. A charge of about twelve shillings 
per week is made for board and lodgings. Applications for 
the first and last courses should be made direct to Herr 
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Salomon, Niiis, Flodd Station, near Gothenburg, Sweden. 
For the two summer courses, application should be made, 
not later than March 31 in any year, to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Sloyd Association of Great Britain and Treland, 131 





ONE OF THE WORKROOMS AT NAAS, 


Perey Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, W., from whom also 
forms of application and cireulars of information can be 
obtained any time after January 1 each year. 

The lectures at Niiis are given in English: and no better 
suggestion can be made to those who desire to study sloyd 
woodwork under ideal conditions than that of a visit to Nivis. 


LEIPSIC. 

The Teachers’ Training College of the German Association 
for Manual Instruction at Leipsic is perhaps not so well 
known as the institution at Niiiis. This association was 
founded in TS8&6, in order to develop a course of instruc- 
tion which would provide manual work in schools for chil- 


dren beyond the kindergarten age. \ group of Leipsic 
teachers under Dr, Gotze instituted training classes for 
teacher ‘These classes were carried on in the Alte Thomas 
Schule. The instruction at Leipsic differs very greatly from 
that at Niiii At the latter place, as stated above, only wood 
loyd is taught \t Leipsic classes are held in all branches 
of educational handwork—for example, woodwork, wood- 
carving, clay modelling, cardboard modelling, metal- work, 


onstruction of school apparatus, and school gardening. In 
ISSS the first English teachers—four ladies—studied in these 
courses, and since that year probably no course has been with- 
out representatives from Great Britain. 

The institution removed in 1896 to its own buildings in 
Scharnhorst Strasse 

The summer course, beginning on July 2, is, like the 
courses at Niiiis, open to teachers from all countries. Stu- 
dents can join at the beginning of any week by arrangement 
with the director Applications to attend, accompanied with 
an entrance-fee of 5 marks, should be made to Dr. Pabst, 
19 Scharnhorst Strasse, Leipsic. This fee is deducted from 
the amount of fees to be paid at the end of the term. Ap- 
plications may be made up to the time the course opens, or 
even later. The instruction is both practical and theoretical. 
For practical work any of the following subjects may be 
studied 


1. Elementary work 6. Clay modelling. 


» Cardboard modelling 7. Metal-work. 
3. Joiners work 8. Construction of school 
4. Woodwork for country apparatus. 

schools 9. Glasswork. 


5. Wood-carving 10. School gardening. 


The School Gardening course begins in August, and lasts 
for two weeks 

It is usual for students to choose two of these subjects 
one as “primary,” to be studied on six half-days per week ; 
the other as “secondary,” to which attention is given on 
four half-days in the week. 


The course of training includes also lectures on the signifi- 
cance, history, and methods of instruction in manual work, 
and also upon the tools used. 

The fees are as follows : 


For Elementary work 30 marks. 
,, Cardboard work - — a 

,, Metal-work ..... ey wae . — 
,, Joiner’s work.... iris ; er ” 

»» Woodwork for country schools...... 54 oa 
SIE icwnincccccinndacasivess 54 aa 
eA Bae nes 9 

»» School gardening... ‘ es 


The college opens for the summer term on July 2, and 
closes in September, and students may join at any time 
during this period if space permits. 

The journey to and from Leipsic may be performed 
very quickly vid Hook of Holland ; or those who care 
to see Belgium and the Rhine may take the opportunity, 
and arrange accordingly. From Leipsic itself several 
excursions from Saturday noon to Monday morning 
may be arranged—for example, to the Harz Mountains 
—and in many ways the visit to Germany can be made 
advantageous and useful apart from the chief object in 
view. 

The whole cost of a summer course in Leipsic need 
not exceed £20, including travelling, college fees, board 
and lodging, ete. 

Circulars of information may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Sloyd Association, at the address already 
civen. 





THE WOODWORK KOOM, LEIPSIC. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS IN NORMANDY. 


T was on a lovely evening of July last that a large party 
of English teachers descended upon Lisieux, an ancient 
town of Calvados, in Normandy, each one seeking oppor- 
tunities for studying the language and customs of the 
French. 

We had already found ample scope for studying the man- 
ners of sundry diminutive French gendarmes, equipped with 
cocked hats and swords of imposing dimensions, during two 
hours’ confinement in the custom-house at Havre. 

Here our French vocabulary seemed to shrink into very 
small dimensions, as we tried to explain that we were 
etudiants anglais, and that we had in our possession only one 
ounce of English tabac and half a box of wax matches. 
However, we finally emerged with a permission de circuler 
for the bicycles, and a mysterious hieroglyphic chalked on 
the bottom of our portmanteau. 

Arrived in Lisieux, we had many chances for improving 
our French at the morning lectures to be held at the college 
during the coming month, and in conversations with the 
townspeople, none of whom spoke English. During after- 
noons and holidays two of us determined to mount our 
bicycles and make the acquaintance of the rural teachers 
scattered throughout the surrounding district ; and in our 








search for good types we traversed about two hundred miles 
of the beautiful Sem hills and valleys, and explored 
many quaint, old-world villages and hamlets. 

Normandy is essentially a land of rural schools. The 
department of Calvados has a population of 428,945, which 
is gradually decreasing. This gives an average of 78 persons 
per square kilometre, while the mean for all France is 72. 
It is chiefly agricultural, with little arable land, exporting 
butter, cheese, and eggs. It possesses 1,039 primary schools 
and 56,712 scholars—an average of 54 scholars per school. 

The administration of France differs from that of England. 
The country is divided into départements, arrondissements, 
cantons, and communes, each of which is both a geographical 
area and a political unit. 

We have, however, to consider here only the rural com- 
munes, which are similar to our parishes. 

The French communes differ widely in wealth, population, 
and resources, some counting their inhabitants by thousands, 
while others, in barren, hilly districts, have a population of 
less than a hundred. Each commune has its maitre (who is 
generally some local landowner), to represent the central 
government, and its mairie, or 
council hall, for the transaction 
of business. Each year it is re- 
quired to remit a specified amount 
in taxation to the central govern- 
iment, in proportion to its re- 
sources: for each france remitted 
to the treasury the commune must 
impose an additional four cen- 
times for primary instructiun, 
besides other levies for local use. 
From this source the wealthie1 
communes provide entirely fer 
their own educational needs, while 
the poorer communes are assisted 
from the funds of the department. 

School buildings are dotted 
pretty closely over the country 
districts, as a school must be 
erected in every hamlet. more 
than three kilometres distant from 
the centre of the commune. They 
are generally small, dingy, and ill 
kept, with no attempt to brighten 
up their sordid surroundings ; 
artistic pictures, drawings, and 
up-to-date diagrams were totally 
wanting in the six typical schools 
we visited. One master only had 
made an attempt at decoration by 
fixing up several gaudy temper- 
ance mottoes, one of which set 
forth that “L’eau de vie devrait 
s'uppeler eau de mort.” 

The master’s house in every 


- A RURAL SCHOOL IN NORMANDY, 


case formed part of the general 
block of buildings, and was as scantily furnished and fitted 
as the school. In one case there was no water supply, and 
the village fountain was two hundred paces distant ;, while 
in most of the buildings we visited there was lacking that 
appearance of solid comfort so beloved of the Briton, and the 
sanitary arrangements were of the most primitive descrip- 
tion, Furniture, crockery, and fittings are the property of 
the commune, for the use of the master during his tenure of 
office. 

The masters themselves were very friendly and hospitable. 
As soon as we explained that we were English teachers 
wishing to learn something of our French brethren, we were 
met with smiles, and the fullest information given in reply 
to our questions. In some cases, although total strangers, 
refreshments were offered and accepted, and an hour spent 
in very interesting conversation. 

One master only professed any knowledge of English, 
although all are trained in the colleges attached to the chief 
town of each department, in all of which English is taught. 
These masters are working under the conditions for which 
some of our own teachers so earnestly long—as members of 
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the civil service—and most heartily do many wish they were 
not. They form part of a cast-iron system which reduces 
the great majority to the same dead level, and that the 
lowest. The inspector of the district, himself an ex-teacher, 
holds their future prospects in his hands. He recommends 
the man who pleases him to a larger school, and consequently 
larger pay ; but the man who incurs his displeasure may eat 
out his heart for the rest of his days in some lonely hamlet, 
as master of a school of fifteen boys. He has no redress, and 
any attempt at combination with his fellows to place his 
wrongs before the authorities will probably lead to disaster 
and dismissal from his office. It is true that his municipal 
council, which discharges the same functions as our rural 
school board, cannot dismiss him, as in England, and the 
parish priest is forbidden to enter his school ; but he cannot 
carry his talents to the best market, nor alter the common 
scale of payment for rural teachers, which, commencing at 
£40 per annum, rises by triennial instalments of £4 to a 
maximum of £80. Possibly, however, this may be accounted 
generous in a land where the private soldier receives the 
munificent pay of one halfpenny and two meals per diem. 

He has the chance of promotion 
toa larger school in some town, 
and the school inspectors are 
selected from the best of the ele- 
mentary teachers. Higher ex- 
aminations are open, by passing 
which he may obtain a post as 
professor in the government 
higher-grade schools and colleges 
established in every town. 

In this land of rural schools 
compulsory education is real, and 
defaulting parents are ‘sharply 
dealt with. During the first two 
weeks of every month a list of 
parents of irregular children is 
posted on the outside of the door 
of the mairie, or village court- 
house. If still obstinate, the 
parent is brought before the 
maire of the village, who inflicts 
a fine; and if fines are of no 
avail, the offending parent is 
sentenced to a short term of im- 
prisonment. There is not much 
trouble with the attendance. 

The curriculum of the rural 
school is wide and varied. It in- 
cludes common subjects, French 
grammar and language, history, 
geography, and instruction morale 
et civique. Strong ettorts are made 
to implant a love of country and 
an ne wer spirit of patriotism, and 
in some of the school maps of 
France the lost provinces are 
coloured black, to remind the boys of France that at some 
future day they must be wrested from the hand of the 
German. 

Education is free and secular. The commune provides all 
school material, which is often somewhat limited in quantity ; 
slates are freely used, and each scholar is provided annually 
with a large exercise book of about forty pages, in which 
specimen exercises are written regularly, in preparation for 
the inspector's intermittent inspection. We examined several 
in various schools, and found the writing extremely neat and 
good ; samples of arithmetic and dictation were put down, 
with occasional pages of kindergarten, coloured drawings and 
designs. The scholars’ progress in all the chief subjects 
could be traced from a study of these books, which were 
conipact, well bound, and well kept. 

Most of the rural schools, with an average of fifty boys 
and under, are taught by one master. As compulsory edu- 
cation begins at seven and ends at thirteen years of age, 
organisation is somewhat simplified. The school is worked 
in four divisions, the boys being classified according to age 
and attainments. In the larger schools an assistant master 
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is employed, who is always trained and certificated. Girls 


are always taught in separate schools, under a mistress. 


Prize day in a rural school is quite a grand function. <A 
fete day just before the summer holidays is generally selected, 
and all the chief persons of the village give a prize. We 
were shown the prizes for a school of sixty boys- twenty 
large books resplendent with gilt edges and bright bindings, 
and the same number of artificial laurel wreaths. 

On the eventful morning the village is in quite a pleasing 
state of excitement, and the school is soon crowded... The 
Village band attends and gives selections, and the boys recite 
and sing. Each prize-winner is crowned with a laurel wreath 
is he comes up to receive his prize. Congratulatory speeches 
ire made and acknowledged, and as the villagers stream out 
from the schoolroom the wearied master at last commences 
his well-earned eight weeks of summer holiday. 

Such are the Hn pressions received of the schools and 
teachers of beautiful Normandy Pleasant memories linger 
of hearty hand-grips, of genial, smiling c‘xstituteurs working 
steadily against «lifficulties, and labouring to build up a 
nation worthy of the glorious traditions of France ; memories 
of the French small boy, impulsive as his father, proudly 
waving the national flag, and lustily yelling “Vive la France /” 
as the bicycles flashed past in the bright sunshine, and the 
Village was left behind, resting cool beneath the lofty trees. 


De vd Pa t~— 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY 
COURSES. 


| N our last issue we gave a most complete list of the chief 

Continental Holiday Courses. Under a strong committee 
if manayement, the ‘Teachers’ Guild have now issued their 
official programme of three of the courses referred to—namely, 
Elbeuf, Lisieux, and Tours. These courses will continue during 
the month of August, and all inquiries respecting fees, entries, 
yllabuses of lecture classes, books recommended for study, guide 
hooks, lodgings, exeursions, ete., should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Holiday Courses Committee, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W. 

Aim of the Courses.—These courses are specially intended 
to promote among English people a knowledge of the language, 
customs, and ways of thought of the French nation. All instrue- 
tion will be given in French. Students must have already some 
knowledyve of the written languaye at least. Those who have 
little or no knowledge of the spoken language are advised to 
choose the class of M. Muterel at Elbeuf, of M. Leconte at 
Lisieux, and of M. Marjault at Tours.. The other lecturers will 
speak as slowly as necessary, but will assume that their listeners 
are capable of understanding spoken French. 

Time-Table.— The students attending the courses at Elbeuf 
and at Lisieux will be divided into four classes, A, B, C, and D, 
of which A and B will be elementary and C and D advanced in 
character For ** Conversation Circle” purposes each class will 


ayain be subdivided under a, 6, and c. 


rhe time-table has been arranged as follows : 
(LASSES A (ELEMENTARY) AND C (ADVANCED). 


iB 11.15-11.4¢ 


B.45-0.1 0.15-10 10-11 11.15 or noon 


Explanation of 


Mon., Wed., General Errors Conversa- 
und Fr Phonetic Lecture < : r * | Recess tion Circle 
followed by 
- (a). 
Composition 
Tues., Thur Conversation Excursion 
und Sat Phonetics Lecture Circles Recess, ~ ’ . 
Lecture 
(+ and ¢) 
CLASSES B (ELEMENTARY) AND D (ADVANCED). 
‘ 11 1L.15-11.45 
8.45-9.15 15-10 10-11 115 or noon 


Explanation of 


Mon., Wed Generel Urres Conversa 
eneral Errors, > 
and Fri Phonetics ae Lecture. , Recess. | tion Circle 
and Composi 
(a) 
tion 
Tues, Thur Conversation > . 
é Excursion 
and Sat Phonetics Circles Lecture | Recess, 


ager Lecture, 
(b and ¢ 
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Nores. 

1. Students who, for special reasons, desire to depart 
from the ordinary time-table, may, under the above arrange- 
ment, attend two lectures daily (both advanced or both 
elementary). 

2. Each student will attend three Conversation Circles 
weekly. 

3. The ‘‘ Excursion” Lectures being given by the profes- 
sors in turn to the whole of the students assembled in a 
suitable room, all will have an opportunity of hearing the 
various professors several times during their stay. 


Examinations.—Towards the end of the courses at Elbeuf 
and at Lisieux, examinations will be conducted by a board of 
French professeurs, to test the progress and proficiency of the 
students. These examinations will be of two grades—elemen- 
tary and advanced. Each will consist of two parts—(1) a written 
composition, and (2) an oral examination. The elementary 
examination will be intended to test the power of the student to 
write and speak French, and to understand it when spoken, with 
fair correctness and facility. The advanced examination will 
aim at testing the power of the candidate to teach the French 
language efficiently. 

Ample notice and full details of these examinations will be 
given at Elbeuf and at Lisieux, and each candidate will be 
required to pay a fee of five francs to cover the expenses of the 
examination. It is optional on the part of all private students 
to present themselves for these examinations, but nothing more 
than a bare record of attendance can be given to those who do 
not take one. 

Arrangements are also being made by the professeurs at Tours 
to hold an examination at the end of the courses, for those who 
desire a certificate of proficiency. A fee of five francs will be 
charged to cover expenses. 

A very useful little book issued by the Teachers’ Guild, en- 
title! Holiday Resorts and Recommended Addresses, is 
just to hand. As its title implies, it contains names and ad- 
dresses where accommodation may*be had in Great Britain and 
Ireland, as well as in all parts of the continent of Europe. It is 
carefully compiled by the Holiday Resorts Sub-Committee, and 
vives terms per week and per day. We are often asked for the 
kind of information this book contains, and have much pleasure 
in recommending it to our readers. It can be had for is. 1d. 
from the General Secretary as above. 


> rf Peta _ 


HOLIDAY COURSES AT AMBLESIDE. 


Tue old-established course of Drawing and Manual Training 
is again to be held at Ambleside during the holiday month 
of August. The course provides a favourable opportunity for 
those teachers who desire to make themselves acquainted with 
this modern development of educational work. A thoroughly 
competent staff is engaged, and students may rely upon getting 
the best-and latest information in the particular subjects they 
elect to study. Under Mr. Vaughan’s direction our readers may 
be assured that the classes will be conducted on strictly educa- 
tional lines. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, SW. 


—+r 9 Peta 


HOLIDAY SLOYD COURSE AT SCARBOROUGH. 


In addition to the course at Ambleside under the direction 
of Mr. Vaughan, noted above, a course of instruction in the 
various forms of Educational Handwork will be held at 
Scarborough. Miss Andrén, who is so well known in con- 
nection with holiday courses in this country, has arranged 
to hold classes at Ravensworth Lodge from Monday, 30th 
July, to Saturday, 25th August. The following subjects 
will be taught :— Metal-work, Sloyd Woodwork, Woodwork 
(for City and Guilds), Cardboard Work, Clay Modelling, 
Brush Drawing, Blackboard Drawing, and Wood-carving. 
A course in French (lectures and conversation) will also be 
given. The fees are £3, 3s. per subject, except for French, 
which is £2, 2s. for the course of thirty lessons of two hours 
each. 

T. G. Rooper, Esq., M.A., H.M.L., has kindly consented to 
open the course. 

Further particulars with regard to the work and accom- 
modation in the college will be supplied by Miss Andrén, 31 
Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
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HANDY GUIDES FOR HOLIDAY TRAVELLERS. 


Cook’s Travel Tours.—The summer vacation is once again 
all but upon us, and within a few weeks practical teachers will 
be off for the holidays; and of these many will be travelling hun- 
dreds of miles south of the Channel, en roufe to various parts of 
Continental Europe. To those who enjoy foreign travel there is 
something mentally pleasurable the very moment they catch 
sight of the douaniers at Calais or Dieppe; whilst to hear a 
ditferent tongue, and to mingle with people whose national 
habits, customs, modes of thought, etc., are so entirely distinct 
from our own, is the delightful and educational side of a journey 
to the lands of our Continental neighbours. 

Foreign travel is no longer the privilege of the rich, and in 
these days of severe competition amongst the railway and steam- 
boat companies it requires very few golden sovereigns to enable 
us to reach many of the most charming and interesting spots of 
Europe. For this happy state of things none should be more 
grateful than the summer tourist. 

In glancing over the huge packet of programmes submitted to 
us by the world’s greatest tourist agents, Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son of London, we are struck with the immense variety of 
the popular tours arranged to commence on almost every day of 
the summer months. The terms are exceedingly moderate, and 
well within the means of most purses. One very important fact 
to remember is that the figures quoted in the programmes are 
iuclusive, so that the tourist knows before starting exactly what 
the trip will cost, and is saved from all unexpected and embar- 
rassing ‘* extras, 

Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son having been specially appointed 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as passe iger agents to the Royal 
Commission, as might be expected have made great and extensive 
arrangements with respect to the Paris Exhibition. 

Experience gained in the Exhibition years of 1867, 1878, and 
1889 places Messrs. Cook in an absolutely unequalled position 
for adequately gauging and meeting the public demands, and 
that experience has been utilised in organising the arrangements. 

As affording some idea of what their experience of former 
exhibitions has been, they state that in 1878, out of the total 
number of 12,600,000 admissions, over 400,000 (that is, one- 
thirtieth) were sold by them; while for the exhibition of 1889, 
half of the 308,000 British subjects who visited Paris travelled 
under their arrangements. In view of the character and im- 
portance of the Exhibition, they anticipate even greater results 
than these, and have made arrangements in every department of 
their business to meet all possible demands. 

As in the case of former Exhibitions, the prices of hotel ac 
commodation are high; but, as will be seen in the pages of their 
programme, the visitor to Paris under their arrangements may 
be certain of obtaining reserved accommodation in their specially- 


erected hotels at reasonable rates, aud in hotels of various classes 
at fixed and certain charges. 

Conducted excursions to Brussels, Antwerp, and Waterloo ; 
Ardennes, the Meuse, Moselle, and Rhine; Holland, Rhine, and 
Belgium ; Holland and the Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, are 
also announced at exceedingly low rates. A week in Switzer 
land, at either Lucerne or Geneva, is undoubtedly the cheapest 
tour ever arranged. It includes second-class travel on the Con- 
tinent, accommodation for six days, and the services out and 
home of a competent conductor. Extended itineraries are se 
lected ayd announced at cheap rates. In addition, there are 
specially-conducted tours for longer periods to Paris and Swit 
zevland ; the: Rhine, Black Forest, and Switzerland; Bavarian 
Highlands; Alpine tours; Italian lakes; through the Dolo- 
mites; grand tour to the cities of Germany and Austria; the 
Austrian Alps, including the Danube and Rhine; Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. ‘To meet the needs of cyclists, Messrs. 
Cook and Son have specially arranged for three distinct tours to 
Normandy, Brittany, and Switzerland. Other special tours are 
arranged for Hungary, the Carpathians, the Passion Play at 
Ober - Ammergau, Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Iceland 
and the Faroe Isles. 

Fully illustrated and detailed programmes are issued free ; and 
it only remains for us to recommend our readers to apply for any 
pwrticulars they require to the head oflice of Messrs. Thos, Cook 
and Son, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Autour de Paris. (Plan-Velo Series. Librairie Neal, Paris.) 
The two maps of the Environs of Paris, one for the north and 
the other for the south, now issued in the well-known /’/an- Velo 
series, should form part of the equipment of every wheelman 
who proposes to combine with his favourite pastime a visit to 
the Paris Exhibition. The ingenious method of folding, by 
which the map opens like a book at any desired part, is in itselt 
enough to recommend these maps to cyclists. The mode of indi 
cating the quality of the reads is also excellent, and is much 
needed in the region of the paré. The scale is convenient, being 
one centimetre to the kilometre, or nearly half an inch to the 
mile. 


Lake District of Norway, and Tours in Sweden. Messrs. 
W. E. Bott and Co., of 1 East India Avenue, London, B.C, 
(the Wilson Line, Hull), have sent us a profusely illustrated 
handbook of their many tours in this invigorating and delight 
ful part of the Continent. Our readers who are interested in 
the tour we give of an ‘‘ Ideal Holiday in Norway” should com 
municate with Messrs. Bott, and obtain the fullest information 
with respect to routes, terms, ete. 





PALAIS DE L ELECTRICITE ET CHATEAU D'EAU, 
(Specimen Lllustration from Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.'s * Paris and the Exhibition Guide.”) 
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From Lucerne we have re 
ceived illustrated guides to the 
lake and environs. This book is 
issued gratis by the Official In 
quiry Commission at the offices 


in Lucerne It is full of maps 
and illustrations, and various 
notes as to excursions about the 
town and lake, hotels, apart 


mente, ete 


Plans of Paris. For the Ky» 
hibition, Messrs. W. and A. K 


Johnston, the well-known ; 
graphical publishers, send a really 
beautiful sheet in colour, con 


taining a large map of France, a 
road plan of Paris, and a specially 
prepared plan of the Exhibit 

Mi rs. Neal and Co., the best 
known Knylish publisher and 
booksellers in Paris, also send a 
copy of their Nouveau Plan 
de Paris Monumentale. Jhii 
plan shows most clearly all the 
principal monuments, churche 
und public buildings of Varis 
rhey are very serviceable sheet 
and intending visitors to the 
Exhibition will do well to provide 
tiemselves with both. 


Exhibition 1900, Paris (Wii! 
liam Heinemann) Kneyelopedic 
Paris would yt rh tps best describe 
this reallyadmirable Anglo-Amet 
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Messrs. Ward, Lock, and ‘Co. 
have sent us a parcel of their 
Shilling Pictorial Guidebooks. 
We may at once say that the 
specimens before us of this serv- 
iceable series are exceptionally 
cheap; in fact, after having 
carefully examined their con- 
tents, we do not hesitate to say 
that they are honestly worth 
more than treble the price 
charged for them. They are 
profusely illustrated with half- 
tone photographic reproduc- 
tions, and are well and clearly 
printed on good paper. The 
Paris and Exhibition Guide 
is full of practical informa- 
tion, and contains every- 
thing that is necessary to the 
tourist visiting Paris. Items 
relating to fares, routes, hotels, 
cafés, ete., are tabulated and 
arranged in such a manner as 
to make reference to the vol- 
ume a pleasure, instead of the 
troublesome task one usually 
finds it to be. A well-planned 
series of daily itineraries should 
enable the visitor to see all 
that is worth seeing in Paris. 
Only those who have aimlessly 


ican guide, which contains in wandered about the streets of 
formation as to means of locome a large city can appreciate to 
tion, hotels, restaurants, cafés, the full the value of these 
theatres, museums, buildings and carefully-thought-out journeys. 
or pe ary spre In the tabulated information 
e ¢ ’ t s © ¢ i ‘ ° . 
eee : Faris an we notice an exceedingly useful 
the Exhibition It is very : .s - : 
‘ : list giving name, address, days, 
fully illustrated, and contains a °. 5 o Ses “ 
large number of carefully pre and time of visiting the chief 
ENTRER DO PALAIS ORS INDUSTRINS ETRANGERES. nonuments, palaces, museums 
pred and EXCEE Linngely useful GS; men Illustration from M Ward, Lock, and Cos “ Paris and . . > s : : ? 1 . 1 f 
naps, pl ims, oet« With com the Kahitition Guide.”) galler 1€8, gare ens, anc SIS its oO 
mendable conciseness the matter the city of Paris. There are 
is pleasantly arranged in paragraphs, and good use has been also several. plans and maps inserted in the volume. The 
made of variety in type in order to enable the reader to Exhibition matter is dealt with in a special section, and on 
tike in at a glance the substance of any part consulted. Al that account all that relates to the great fair can be the 


thouvh the book consists of some JOO pages, there is no padding 
of anv kind It is clearly printed on thin paper, and is as 
light and convenient to handle as an A BC time-table: and by 
means of its complete index one can without the least trouble 
turn up the required information at a moment's notice. A 
pecial article has been added by Mr. Joseph Pennell on the 
bievele roads from the coast to Paris, which will be found in 
valuable to eyelists. There are also a few pages of the usual 

Travel Talk We have nothing but praise for this volume, 
unl warmly recommend it to the notice of the thousands of 
teachers who, during the holidays, will be travelling across the 
silver streak to the World’s Great Fair. 

Paris. by Augustus J. C. Hare. (Two vols. George Allen.) 
\s many of our readers know, Mr. Hare is the author of some 
of the most delightfully-written works on travel extant. His 
Wea w Loudon, Walks um Rome, Days near Paris, etec., have 
been read and reread with the keenest pleasure by all who have 
had the good fortune to meet with the works. There is hardly 
i public hbrary in the kingdom that does not possess some or all 
of his writings, and poor indeed is the traveller's own private 
collection if it is without one of these literary treasures by 
Mr. Hare The small volumes on Paris before us ate no mere 

guricte in fact, the customary commonplace matter usually 
found in the ordinary tourist’s handbook is dismissed in a few 
pages under the aptly headed chapter of ‘ Dull-useful Informa 


tion \s a result of long and conscientious hard toil, we have 
here original work by a master hand relating to historic and 
artistic Paris An evening or two with these charmingly 
written chapters prior to a holiday in Paris would be well and 
happily spent Once home again, one would turn and turn, 


with ever-increasing delight, to the pages of Mr. Hare’s pleasing 
narrative, so full of rich quotation. There are a number of care- 
fully-executed wood engravings from the author's own sketches. 
If our readers will but get these well-printed and neatly-bound 
volumes, they will thank us for drawing attention to them. 


more easily referred to. 

The pictorial and descriptive Guide to Switzerland is 
another excellent volume. It contains the fullest information 
concerning the various routes, the features of the different 
localities, suggestions for tours, etc. There are also a large map 
of the country and upwards of fifty well-printed illustrations. 
A noteworthy feature is the summary of useful facts tabu- 
lated at the end of each chapter. This summary consists of 
items relating to hotel tariffs, principal objects of interest, 
excursions, walks, drives, ete. 

Uniform with Paris and Switzerland is the new Guide 
to Belgium, the Ardennes, and Holland. This volume 
also bears evidence of careful compilation, and may be re- 
garded as thoroughly accurate and trustworthy. Original in 
compilation, perfect in — and illustration, these handy 

yocket Continental guides are of exceptional value, and can 
highly recommended. 

Belonging to the same series are handbooks of Ramsgate, 
Canterbury, and North-East Kent, Broadstairs, Herne 
Bay, which practically cover the whole of the Isle of Thanet, 
and, as with others, are well supplied with illustrations and 
coloured maps. There are also iene on Hastings and St. 
Leonards, Ilfracombe and North-West Devon, Stratford- 
upon-Avon—the home of Shakespeare—with excursions in 
the neighbourhood. ‘This last mentioned contains fifty illus- 
trations, with maps of Warwickshire, and plans of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Warwick Castle, and Kenilworth Castle. Isle of 
Wight is arranged in six sections, with excursions, cycling 
and pedestrian routes from each centre. In addition to 
upwards of seventy illustrations, there is an excellent map 
of the island, together with an outline map showing cycling 
routes from London. 
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-++ COMPETITION 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FIRST PR1IZE:—_THREE GUINEAS. 
SECOND PRIZE:—ONE GUINEA. 


Two other Prizes, each of Half a Guinea, may be awarded at the 
discretion of the Judges. 














Owing to the success of previous Competitions, we again specially 
appeal to those of our readers who rely on their Camera for providing amuse- 
ment during their Holidays, and material which may enliven a dull lesson 
when work is resumed, to enter this Competition, and to kindly aid us by 
making this Announcement as widely known as possible among their pro- 
fessional friends. 





CONDITIONS. 


Competitors must send in one mounted copy of each of three different subjects. The subjects may be 
varied as much as desired—Landscape, Seashore, River, Town, Country, Street, Figure, Animal Life, ete., ete 
Short explanatory notes of subject, together with full name and address of competitor, must be written 


on the back of each photograph. 


The prints submitted may be of any size and by any process, but must be done wholly by the competitor, 
and without professional aid in the production of either negative or copy. 


Photographs must be sent to the Office of ‘‘ The Practical Teacher’’ by September 4, and marked 
‘‘Photographic Competition.’’ The result will be announced in the issue for the following month. 








All Competitors will be required to send the Coupons of both the 
JULY AND AUGUST NUMBERS of ‘‘ The Practical Teacher.” 
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CONGRESS AT PARIS. 
lo vue Evrron or Tur Pracrican TEAcnEer.”) 
| KE Comite dorganisation du Congrés international de I'En 


ciynement primaire a Thonneur ce rappeler a toutes les 


personne i, en France et a leétranger, s intéressent aux ques- 


tions d’ducation que ce congrés s’ouvrira 4 Paris, le jeudi 2 aot, 
pour durer jasqu’au dimanche 5 inclusivement., 

Il sera clivise en cing sections, correspondant aux cing ques- 
tions mise i Petal 


Ll. Lodducatio wnayere: sa détinition, ses limites, son adapta- 
tion & chacun des degrés de Tenseignement primaire. 

I] De la tre pucntation scotarre 

Ill lh education morale son objet, ses principes, SCS 
method et S08 procede s 

IV. bP enserquement primaire supérien son objet, ses 
limite moyens de Tadapter aux intérets régionaux et locaux. 

V. Des testitutions post-scolaires: cours @adultes et lectures 
pota bol icy uae ete 

Le Comité se préoecupe dassurer quelques commodités aux 


membres du Congrés, tant ¢trangers que Francais. Pour le 
voyage, M. le Ministre vient de demander aux Compagnies de 
chemins de fer de leur accorder une réduction de 50 0/0 sur les 
prix du tarif ordinaire 

Kn ce qui concerne le séjour A Paris, le Comité peut déja les 
prevenir que la carte qui leur sera deélivrée par ses soins, con 
tormement a Part. 5 du reglement,” leur donnera droit 4 lentrée 
gratuite & PT Exposition pendant toute la durée du Congrés. Le 
reglement navait pu leur yvarantir cet avantage, qu n'a été 


records que par une mesure recente. 

en outre, le Comite fait des démarches en vue de leur preparer, 
vit dans des maisons particuliéres, soit dans des établissements 
instruction publics ou prives, une hospitalité économique ; il 
espere pouvoir aussi leur designer des restaurateurs qui se 
eraient enuage i leur faire les conditions les plus avantayeuses, 
ln avis lterieur fera connaitre les mesures qui auronut ete 
detinitivement prise ice sujet, 

Entin, le Comite a constitue des commissions parti ulieres pour 
la reception des adherents, Porganisation des séances, des con 
fcrenees, des fetes, ete 

ll burrasale de nouveat a tous CeuXx qu doivent prendre part au 
Cont inspecteurs d'académie et inspecteurs de lenseignement 
primaire directeurs et directrices d'écoles normales et d’écoles 
primaire uperieures, instituteurs et institutrices, membres des 
omites des couvres auxiliaires ou complémentaires de Iécole, 
Vinterét quails auraient A se réunir pour étudier préalablement 

questions mises a ordre du jour et a s’entendre pour désigner 
| } rset le 4 mieux prepare es il pre senter, en des com lusions 
précises, le résultat des déliberations prises en commun, 

la ruiteut ke memoires sont invites A faire suivre leurs 
conclusions de projets de resolutions. 

Les memoires devront tous étre adresses, avant le 15 juin 1900, 

\l I thes 4) Rue Etienne-Mareel, Paris, secrétaire du 
Comite a inisation, qui les transmettra ensuite aux rapport 
teur cnnay ent 

Pour que cette transmission soit possible, il est nécessaire que 

wpe Tnemore be Vise qu une cule question. 

Pour etre mieux guide dan cue laure sunes de ses démarches 

tout clan ell sql concern nt le lovement, le Comit« serait 
heurens de connaitre, avant le 10 juin, les noms des membres du 
font 

Les ad ions cles collegues ¢trangers seront néanmoins recues 

quau | volit prochain 

/ Necrefarre General, G Jost 
Le President du Comité Corganisation, GREARD 
Le Secretaire, Le TRAUTNER 
la ul tranger franca pries cle iloir bien envover au 
r a ( i Vi Ma Ty president d “Vidicat de Talimentation 
prarisbenine th Phonak ni t ne- Nouvell Pari 1° un bulletin dadhesion 
licatiot hivante Nom, préenomes, qualite ulresse la 
rime «le he it ' 


H.R. rae Prince or WaLes has accepted a copy of the third 


volume f the Jiandlook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome 

\. and C. Black), by M. A. R. Tuker and Hope Malleson. This 
volume contains an account of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
of which one of the iuthors is a member, and of which Hi R H 1s 


Grand Prior in England 
HM. the Queen of It ily has also ace epted the three volumes 
of the Handbook 
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THE YORK CONFERENCE. 
DR. FISCHER’S IMPRESSIONS. 


"T° HERE is always something to be learned from the im- 

pressions which things and circumstances perfectly 
familiar to us make upon foreigners. What to our eyes 
appears only natural may present itself to a foreigner in 
quite a different aspect ; and what we are accustomed to 
prize, and to look upon as an advantage which raises us far 
above the level of those who have not had the good fortune 
to be born in this happy island, may, seen through foreign 
spectacles, not appear so desirable as it does to us. In the 
issue of the Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung for June 9, Dr. 
Fischer of Bern, who was the delegate of the Swiss Teachers’ 
Union to the Conference at York, commences his impressions 
of the way in which English teachers are accustomed to 
manage their affairs. Dr. Fischer’s knowledge of our country 
and of its language made him a peculiarly fit person to re- 
present his countrymen here, and that he took a lively 
interest in the proceedings at York is evident from the inter- 
esting article he has written for the Swiss journal. The 
growth, membership, subscription, and aims of our Union, 
the constitution of the Executive, and our parliimentary 
work are very accurately sketched out. On one or two points, 
however, Dr. Fischer did not acquire accurate information, 
as, for example, when he states that higher schools—by which 
he means secondary and classical schools—are supported 
partly by the fees paid by parents, and partly by State sub- 
ventions. 

He then goes on to remark that, to raise the level of the 
public elementary school, the primary teachers’ Union main- 
tains a rivalry with the other State-subsidised educational 
institutions. By these latter are evidently meant the higher 
schools. The fact of the tenure question being so much to 
the front struck Dr. Fischer, who narrates the endeavours of 
the Union to battle with the question, and cites some of the 
most glaring instances of unjust dismissal. The fact that 
the teacher’s pension is affected by his dismissal strikes our 
Swiss friend as a glaring injustice. When one remembers 
that in Switzerland also there is a tenure question, the tone 
of Dr. Fischer’s remarks leads us to conclude that, in his 
opinion, the held which the English teacher has on his posi- 
tion is more precarious than that of his Swiss brother. ‘That 
Mr. Jackman went on the platform on the opening day accom- 
panied by his wife and son struck Dr. Fischer as a novelty. 
He did not, however, fail to notice that the president’s wife 
was entrusted with the duty of pinning the badge of office 
on the breast of the outgoing president. Dr. Fischer remarks 
on the division of the Conference sittings into public and 
private ; and the choice of vice-president and of the place of 
meeting for 1901 both receive notice at his hands. He con- 
cludes a most interesting article by promising a continuation, 
in which he will deal with the questions put down for debate 
in the public sessions. 


A B Cycles for the Holidays. To ride a bicycle over 
nails so arranged as to present their sharp points to the outer 
overings of the tyres is a test from which the stoutest pneu- 
matics might well shrink; vet this is the test to which the 
\ B tyres of the Amalgamated Beeston Cycle Company 
were submitted two seasons ago, and from which they 
emerged with flying colours. This speaks volumes for the 
excellence of the tyres; and, as we had occasion to observe, 
on a recent visit to the head depét of the firm at 59 and 60 
Chancery Lane, the machines are in every way worthy of the 
tyres. In particular we admired the device for raising and 
lowering saddle and handle-bars, than which nothing could 
be more simple and efficient. The rim-brake that is supplied 
with the machines is an excellent one, and the free-wheel 
arrangement also commends itself as one of the best, if not 
the very best, to be obtained. 

Altogether the machines are of a very superior grade, and 
intending purchasers cannot do better than betake them- 
selves to Chancery Lane, and become the happy possessors 
of an A B cycle, asa means to the maximum of speed and 
comfort with the minimum of exertion. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 


BY ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., F.R.C.P. (LOND.), 
President of the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of 
Health ; Examiner in State and Preventive Medicine to the 
Universities of London and Oxford. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN RELATION TO 
SCHOOL LIFE. 

Ske accompanying diagram illustrates an epidemic 

of measles which occurred thirteen years ago in a 
town. The gradual spread of the infection from school 
to school is shown by the diagram. Only a certain pro- 
portion of schools were attacked before the Christmas 
holidays began, on 23rd December. From the 23rd De- 
cember to the 10th January inclusive, all the elementary 
schools in the town were closed. Now the incubation 
period of measles is fourteen days. It follows that cases 
originating up to the 6th January may be ascribed to 
school infection, while cases originating between the 6th 
January and the 24th January probably were acquired by 
infection through some other channel. The part of the 
diagram between the brace at its foot shows that a large 
number occurred during this period. ‘The causes of this 
holiday incidence of measles were not far to seek. On 
the Ist January a free dinner was given to nearly 3,000 
children, coming from all parts of the town; and just 
a fortnight after this, a sudden increase of the disease 
oceurred, The example is interesting as illustrating that 
school closure may be ineffectual in the absence of control 
over Other assemblies of children on a large seale. 

Chronic Contagious Diseases.—Besides the acute dis- 
eases to which attention has already been directed, there 
are various more chronic diseases which are communi- 
cable from scholar to scholar, and which cause serious 
trouble in connection with school life. The consideration 
of these is important, because their prevalence among 
the children attending elementary schools tends to bring 
these schools into disrepute, and often prevents parents 
from allowing their children to attend them, if they can 
scrape together the money required for sending them to 
a small private school, where possibly the teaching is far 
from efficient. The most important of these diseases are 
lousiness, itch, and ringworm, though any scalbby condi- 
tion of the face or head (“scald head” or eczema) must 
be regarded as contagious. Some forms of ophthalmia 
are also contagious. 

Lousiness of the head is, unfortunately, very common 
among school children, especiglly in large towns. The 
louse is too well known to need description. It lays eggs, 
which become attached by a firm glutinous material to 
the shafts of the hairs, and are very difficult to remove. 
A louse may produce five thousand young in eight weeks 
a fact which will enabie one to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of spread from child to child. The nits are so com- 
mon that they are regarded as comparatively innocuous 
“only nits.” The sheath in which they are encased is so 
hard that they cannot be killed; and a child who has 
nits, for all practical purposes must be considered to 
have lice. The proper remedy is to cut the hair close to 
the head, wash the head with soft soap and water, and 
apply white precipitate ointment. Ought children with 
lousy heads to be excluded from school? If this rule 
were rigidly enforced, half the children in certain schools 
would be sent home. The only safe practice is for the 
teacher to pick out the worst cases and deal with these 
first. If the child is neglected in other respects, much 
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good can be done by a private intimation to the sanitary 
inspector, or to the inspector of the Society for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to Children, a visit from whom will 
generally ensure some temporary improvement. Much 
can be done by teaching, in the senior classes, the advisa 
bility of having the hair of every boy or girl under ten 
years of age kept cropped short. It is only by this 
means and by steady cleanliness that this serious evil ean 
be kept within bounds. As matters stand at present, | 
have known a number of instances of female monitors 
and pupil teachers seriously affected by lice acquired in 
connection with their duties; and with them long hair 
forms a serious impediment to successful treatment. 

Scabies or Itch is, fortunately, a less common disease 
in school life. It is caused by a minute insect, not un 
like a cheese-mite, the female of which forms oblique 
burrows in the outer skin, laying a number of eggs, 
which hatch in about fourteen days. A rash like eczema 
is produced by the irritation. The rash is most fre 
quently seen between the roots of the fingers and in the 
bends of joints, especially at the wrist; and a rash at 
these places in a scholar should always arouse the suspi 
cion of the teacher. A child with this affection must be 
strictly kept from school, and not allowed to return to 
school without a medical certificate, and without having 
had his clothes efficiently disinfected. 

Ringworm is due to a minute vegetable fungus. The 
microscopic spores become detached from the growth, and 
by their means infection is conveyed from one child to 
another by means of change of hats or caps, or by towels 
or brushes, or by actual contact. In the scalp, where ring 
worm is most common and most diflicult to cure, it pro 
duces bald or partially bald patches, in which usually short, 
stumpy hairs are visible. After the hair has begun to grow 
again on these patches, a very scurfy condition remains, 
which usually indicates that the disease is still conta 
gious. Sometimes the power of contagion lasts, unless 
efficient treatment is employed, for more than a year, A 
case can only be regarded as cured when a medical man, 
after having carefully examined the whole scalp in a 
good light, and scrutinised every suspicious spot with a 
lens, has found no broken-off, stumpy hairs, Often these 
do not protrude more than one-sixteenth or one-eighth of 
aninch. Ringworm is common among children. During 
the years 1875-84 it was found in about eight per cent. 
of the 1,812 children, aged from eight to ten years, 
who were examined for admission to Christ’s Hospital, 
London. Among the children attending Board schools 
it is probably much more common than this. The ques 
tion as to whether a child with ringworm may be allowed 
to attend school or not cannot be categorically answered. 
The proper plan would be as follows :— First the child is 
to be kept at home for a month. (In Brighton I have 
signed up for the absences of such children when a 
proper medical certificate has been forthcoming. By 
this means loss of school grant is avoided.) During this 
month the head should be systematically treated under 
medical advice. At the end of the month the child 
might resume school attendance, subject to certain re 
strictions, as the wearing of a close-fitting cap, and the 
continuation of systematic home treatment. 

Sore Places on the face, head, ete., should always be 
regarded as contagious, and the affected children kept 
away from school. Such conditions require medical 
treatinent. 


Sore Eyes, particularly what are known as “ granular 


lids,” are more common in the large parochial “ barrack 


schools” than in day schools. In the former, they occur 
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chiefly where there are badly-ventilated dormitories, in- 
sufficient food, general unhygienic conditions, and par- 
ticularly the promiscuous use of towels. 

The Medical Inspection of Schools.—The occurrence 
of both acute and chronic infectious complaints among 
school children indicates the urgent necessity for a 
medical adviser attached to each school. In some large 
towns the School Board has appointed a medical officer, 
and usually the appointment has been most useful. The 
teacher should have a medical man to whom he or she 
can appeal for advice, at very short notice, in any case 
of difficulty. Were this arranged, there is no reason to 
doubt that much mischief might be prevented. Apart 
from the prevention of the spread of communicable dis- 
eases, the appointment of a medical officer is advisable 
in order that the general fitness of all scholars for their 
work may be tested. Many a scholar is blamed for 
dullness or stupidity which is not natural to him. There 
are various forms of artificial stupidity, and as some of 
these are curable, it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be early recognised. (a) Defects of eyesight 
may cause difficulty in reading, and in following instruc- 
tion on the blackboard, etc. A preliminary examination 
by the teacher, and a more accurate examination by a 
doctor, will ensure that the necessary steps shall be taken 
for putting this right. (6) Defects of hearing may be 
caused by disease of the ear or of the throat. The latter 
is easily curable if efficiently treated. Many children 
are allowed to grow up deaf, and consequently stupid, 
who might be cured with certainty if the proper treat- 
ment were employed. 

In the United States the system of medical inspection 
of schools has been more widely adopted than in England. 
Thus, in Boston, the city is divided into fifty districts, 
giving an average of four schools and 1,400 pupils to 
each medical inspector. The total expense of this sys- 
tem of medical inspection in Boston is £2,500 per annum. 
In New York 250 physicians are employed in school 
inspection, each being occupied for from one to one and a 
half hours daily on each school day. In three months, 
of 63,812 children examined, six per cent. were ex- 
cluded from school because they were suffering from 
acute or chronic contagious diseases. 
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TALKS WITH TEACHERS ON 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


1.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FALSEHOOD IN 
CHILDREN. 


BY JOHN GUNN, M.A., D.SO. 
PART IL 


| geri mark of the true memory-image is its greater 
d vividness and minute detail, as compared with the mere 
idea of imagination. Given an image which we eventually 
affirm as part of our own real experience, our affirmation is 
strengthened by the fullness of detail which appears in it as 
we contemplate it. We recall a great many circumstances 
connected with the scene, which leave no doubt at all as to 
its fitting into our real history. If, again, it is an idea which 
we feel justified in rejecting as belonging to self, we gener- 
ally do so on definite pase Not only do we find no room 
for it in our past, and no warrant for accepting it as probable, 
but we have a distinctness of memory which enables us to give 
positive grounds for rejecting it. And failing this definite 
memory, we have other resources. We are told, for example, 
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that we made a certain statement. We cannot recall exactly 
what we did say, but we can recall what our opinions were 
about the matter in question, and from that we reason that 
we could not possibly have made the statement suggested ; 
we must have been misunderstood. Thus reasoning aids 
memory in giving a true account of the past and in Te 
what is false—though here even powerful minds may deceive 
themselves. . 

But mark now the difference in early childhood. Memory 

resents a very meagre furnishing as yet. Reasoning has 
vardly begun to be a conscious process. It is not too much 
to say that to the child his fancy-bred images are sometimes 
more vivid and exist in fuller detail than those presented by 
memory. Why should he then suppose that the less distinct 
are the true images, and the clearer ones the false? He has 
little or no data on which to reason that any given idea is 
impossible. Most of his time is spent in the world of fancy. 
Play we call it ; but to him it provides the real furniture of 
his mind. It is the inevitable result of a mind which must 
be ever active, and which has as yet little real material on 
which to work. The true wonder seems to be, not that young 
children should report the fancied as real, but that they 
should be able so well to distinguish the real from the 
fancied. 

Much has been written regarding the activity of imagina- 
tion in children, and there is no need now to enlarge on this 
feature. But it may be necessary to insist on the scope 
which this affords them for confusing the real and the 
imagined when both refer to the past. 1s it not possible that 
the superior truthfulness of many young children is army, 
due to a dull imagination? In any case, the difference be- 
tween those who seem truthful and those who are given to 
romancing should not be regarded as in any sense a moral 
difference ; it is purely an intellectual one, and will largely 
disappear as memory becomes stored with reality, — as 
the reasoning power develops. There may come a time 
when, for some reason, the false account is deliberately pre- 
ferred to the true; but in the meantime we are dealing with 
unconscious falsehood and its explanations. 

A familiar form of falsehood is simple exaggeration. It 
will no doubt occur to you that here, at least, children have 
nomonopoly. Perhaps it is well that they have not. Much of 
the pleasure of life would vanish if things were always seen 
in the dry light of reason, and strictly in their relative pro- 
portions. Objects loom larger in the haze and half-light of 
morning or evening, and the cary a is not marred but 
improved thereby. The language of fancy and of poetry is 
full of exaggeration, and the exaggeration has a definite 
esthetic purpose. There is another form of exaggeration 
with a purpose which pleases us less. We may have met 
those who invariably magnify all of good which belongs to 
themselves, in order to impress us with a sense of their 
greatness, and incidentally of our own littleness. But there 
is also a vast amount of unconscious exaggeration common 
among grown-up thinkers, and we shall find the causes of 
this operative in still greater force among children. 

Unconscious exaggeration is partly—in large part perhaps 
—<due to individual temperament. There are some whose 
geese are always swans, and not for purposes of exhibition 
only. Such a man deceives himself as much as he deceives 
his listener—probably more, indeed, for his listener will soon 
learn to allow some discount on the nominal value of his 
report. He sees everything rose-coloured, and speaks in 
accordance with what he sees. Or, again, he has a jaundiced 
eye, as we say, and all the world looks sickly to him. 

Emotion and feeling are no less active in leading to uncon- 
scious exaggeration in certain points. The lover avows that 
his fair one is the fairest on earth ; and yet he is aware that 
we have seen the lady, and we know a score that are fairer. 
He deceives himself alone this time ; we are not under the 
spell, and we see clearly. 

Personal interest and sympathies are also powerful aids 
to the formation of distorted and exaggerated views of 
things. That which interests us fills the field of vision, and 
leaves little room for aught else. Other things are dwarfed 
by it, and ina complete view this amounts to distortion and 
falsehood. The daily newspaper is to the politician a record 
of parliamentary doings ; to the merchant, it is a report of 
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market prices ; to the financier, it contains only the stock 
and share lists ; to the sporting man, news of the turf ; and 
to certain other readers, notices of births and deaths and 
marriages. In discussing the news of the day, each of these 
readers would refer to what he saw in his own favourite 
column as the most important item in the day’s issue. We 
can hardly conceive an incident of which exactly similar 
reports would be given by spectators of differing interests. 
Each would report truly what he sav, but each would see 
chiefly what interested him. 

One more cause of exaggeration may be noticed, not to 

prolong the analysis, and that is defective power of observa- 
tion, or a weak sense of proportion. Defective power of 
observation may result from carelessness, or merely from want 
of training. In estimating distance, or size, or lapse of time, 
observers who are perfectly truthful may be entirely un- 
trustworthy. ‘This occasions great difficulty in deciding on 
the value of testimony in a court of law. A witness may 
report as ten minutes an interval which was really less than 
a minute and a half, or describe as half a dozen yards a 
pace which extends to fifty feet. A bicyclist, who sup- 
poses himself to be going at a pace of six or eight miles an 
hour, mav be arrested for causing a collision, and hear a wit- 
ness declare on oath that he was “scorching” along at more 
than double that rate. In questions of measurement, indeed, 
only the evidence of experts is of real judicial value. The 
ordinary observer is unaccustomed to apply exact standards 
of measurement to what he sees; and when he attempts 
to do so to what he rememln rs, the result cannot be trust- 
worthy 

Recall now for a moment those common causes of uncon- 

ious exagyeration among grown-up people—differences of 
individual temperament ; emotion and feeling ; personal in- 
terest and sympathies ; imperfect powers of observation, and 
want of definite standards of comparison. Would it be pos- 
sible to give in short compass a better list of those points 
which specially mark the mind of the child? And if these 
things Tistort the judgment of men and women, what must 
we expect in the sayings of « hildren, who are so much more 
under their sway / 

Ditlerences of individual temperament count for very 
much. One child who is nervous and timid visits a men- 
agerie in company with another who is less easily alarmed, 
and is, moreover, passionately fond of animals. Is it 
reasonable to expect that their reports of their visit will 
have much in common’ And if it chance that both are 
making such a visit for the first time, we may well ex 
pect much of exaggeration and distortion in both. Yet 
each reports what he se, and is absolutely truthful in in 
tention, Let a boy and a girl of the normal type visit a toy 
lazaar, and the one sees a fascinating array of mechanical 
toys, While the other can see only a galaxy of beautiful dolls, 
The difference may be so marked that, unless the one be 
able to refresh the memory of the other, each may be pre 
pared to deny that what the other saw was really present at 
all He did not see any dolls ; she saw nothing but a house 
full of dolls 

\ child’s account of things is always more or less coloured 
by emotion, What he fears is to him really terrible and 
monstrous, full of definite causes of fear; what he loves 
and admires is marked by every quality that attracts and 
charms how else, then, can he present it to the mind of 
others / ‘The most benevolent of mastifts he describes as 
savage-looking and threatening in the extreme ; the dirtiest 
of puddles siniles with all the beauty of a crystal lake 


Nothing exists for him as it does for you. Its relations 
are relations for himself, and Acmse/f changes with every 
emotion ‘To you its relations are to other things of a 


similar nature—things of which the child is ignorant, and 
emotion does not aflect these. It is necessary In the case 
of even skilled observers to apply what we call the persona/ 
equation—to make allowance for the individual's known 
bias. In the case of a young child the personal equation is 
the largest factor Apply it, and you leave little or nothing 
behind. Neglect to apply it, and you leave his report at 
glaring variance with trath. 

Magnitude and degree are obviously relative. A thing 
is small or great according to the standard you apply. A 
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given period of time assumes very different proportions when 
measured by our ordinary standards of the periods of human 
life and measured by the standards of the geologist or the 
astronomer. The dweller on the prairies and the dweller 
among the Alps look with very different eyes at the surface 
of a m «wien hilly country. There is no less difference 
between the standards of measurement of the child and those 
of the adult. What endless possibilities of amusement and 
pleasure exist for a child in the prospect of one whole long 
summer day! To his father it affords a few hours which 
may be spent in fishing or in golf, or in some other way, but 
only in one way ; the possibilities are very limited. To the 
child a rainy day seems a period of misery which will never 
end ; to his father, again, a span of forced inaction which 
a book and a pipe will practically annihilate. And in retro- 
spect the difference is no less between their memories of the 
period. The span of experience, which formed the standard 
in each case, is so different in length and in kind that the 
impressions of size are hopelessly discordant. It requires 
much sympathy with child life, ora clear memory of our own 
childhood, to enable us even to conceive of the differences 
which here exist. It may be that there is error on both 
sides+-perhaps both child and man are under illusions—yet 
both cannot but be equally certain that their judgments 
are true. 

Primitive standards of measurement are largely derived 
from the size and powers of the individual. The foot, the 
cubit, the span, the journey which occupies a day or a moon, 
the number of fingers on one hand or on both, the weight 
which can be carried on the back or raised in the hand 
such are the beginnings of measurement. Things that greatly 
exceed such standards are regarded as simply great, or vast, 
or indefinitely extended, or boundless. As with the man, 
so with the child: beyond the reach of his own personal 
standards his judgments of measure are necessarily hap- 
hazard, exaggerated it may be, and in any case valueless. He 
will be able to tell you with fair accuracy whether a com- 
panion is taller or shorter than himself, perhaps whether he 
is older or younger. But to the child of three the boy of 
thirteen is “awfully old,” and “as big as a man.” The object 
which towers above his little stature is “as high as the roof” 
or “away up to the sky.” Indeed, the illusion works in two 
opposite directions, for the sky seems much nearer to the 
child than to the man. To the man ignorant of astronomical 
facts, the sun and the moon, the stars and the planets, and 
the Milky Way are all equally distant ; they all seem fixed 
in one sphere which is vaguely thought of as far away—im- 
amelie distant. So to the child the tree-tops reach the 
clouds, and the clouds are up beside the moon. His real 
standards break down, and are no longer applicable ; while 
conventional standards have no meaning, even if their names 
be known. Hundreds, thousands, and millions are alike im- 
measurably great. 

The grown-up observer is saved from making many errors 
by the conviction that what he seems to see must be an illu- 
sion, because he knows such an appearance to be a contradic- 
tion of other laws of nature. The child has no such safeguard. 
Credulity is normal in him. Every day he sees things which 
contradict previous notions, or which reveal undreamed-of 
possibilities. What could be more absurd or impossible to 
many a child than that an animal should be able to live in 
the water, or to move about without legs, or to fly in the 
air!’ Yet he finds such things not only possible but common. 
Where is he to draw the line? He does not attempt to do 
so. Whatever seems, is; past experience does not warrant 
him in doubting present appearance. So he reports with 
verfect trust events which are obviously impossible, simply 

wecause he sav them, and had no reason to doubt his observa- 

tion. That a frog should be as big as an ox seems as possible 
to the child, who has little acquaintance with either, as it 
seemed to the frog himself in the well-known fable. 

It appears quite natural, then, that in all matters of 
measurement and comparison with conventional standards 
every child is normally subject to error or illusion ; and we 
find here a wide field for the juvenile want of veracity at 
which we may be alternately amused and vexed. But this is 
simply a natural and inevitable phase in the mental growth 
of every individual. 




















































































ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION BOARD OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


‘ie report, for the year 1899-1900, contains many items of 
interest to practical teachers, not only because it bears 
eloquent testimony to the spread of the technical branch of 
education, but because it deals with one topic of paramount 
importance to the teaching body—to wit, the recognition by the 
Loudon University of pedagogy as a faculty. It will be remem- 
bered that Tue Practica, TEACHER strenuously supported the 
action of the teacher-graduates who prayed that such a faculty 
might be created, and it will therefore be at least interesting 
to learn what meed of success has waited upon these efforts. , 
London University.—After passing in review the history of 
the university as an examining body, and of the movement for 
a teaching university, the report goes on to say that, ‘‘ with 
regard to the establishment of faculties, the Commissioners have 
complied with the recommendations of the Board by creating 
(a) A faculty of engineering ; 
(>) A faculty of economics and political science (including 
commerce and industry).” 

The Training of Teachers.—The Board had also asked for 
**the provision of facilities for the training of teachers.” How 
this request was met will appear from what follows. ‘‘ With 
regard to the training of teachers, the Board represented to the 
Commissioners the desirability of taking some action which 
would ensure more ample facilities for training. The Commis- 
sioners have decided to establish a Board of Studies, called a 


‘Board of Pedagogy for the theory, practice, and history of 


education, and they have also reckoned three teachers in training 
colleges as ‘teachers of the university.” In their report to Her 
Majesty they express a hope ‘that the university will be able to 
establish ade quate courses of lectures and create a profe ssorship in 
this important subject.’ ” : 

In connection with these resolutions and these hopes, it is 
interesting to note that, in addition to the £10,000 that the 
Board has decided to contribute towards the support of the 
university, especially in respect to the two new faculties, ‘th 
Board has, moreover, expressed its intention of contributing to- 
wards the development of a system for the training of teachers in 
connection with the new university.” 

Although these achievements fall far short of the desired 
establishment of a faculty of pedagogy, they constitute an im- 
portant step in the right direction ; and all that will be wanted 
in the future will be persistent agitation, and the desired boon 
will ultimately be gained. 

Touching the body of the report, we must content ourselves 
with saying that progress is reported all along the line. If 
space permitted, it would be interesting to give a list of the 
different institutions that are supported wholly or in part by 
the Technical Education Board, and of the various cuholinahien 
that are awarded to the deserving youth of the metropolis who 
go to swell the attendance at these institutions. 

The English Education Exhibition, the Board \of Education, 
and the concordat with the London School Board regarding the 
curriculum of evening continuation schools, might also be 
touched upon with profit. But, after all, it would be but a 
disappointing dissertation; hence we content ourselves with 
referring our readers to this truly memorable monument to 
the progress that technical education is at last making in the 
greatest city of the greatest empire that the world has ever 
seen. 
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THE NEW EVENING SCHOOL 
CODE. 


No Block Grant.—Those who expected that the new ar- 
rangement for financing day schools would be reflected in 
the next Evening School Code are doomed to disappointment. 
Financially there is absolutely no change whatever to record, 
and indeed the changes in other respects, save one only, are 
small and unimportant. 

English Literature.—The one new departure is a very 
praiseworthy one—namely, an mene to popularise the 
study of English literature amongst the lads and lasses of 
our evening continuation classes. We English are never 
tired of singing the praises of our literature ; but too often 
we stop there, and make little if any attempt to realise how 
priceless a possession this literature is. Hence it is good 
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that this experiment should be made ; and how fervently will 
all the well-wishers of English youth pray for its success ! 

Turning to the detailed scheme, which tells the teacher 
what he is expected to do in his teaching of literature, we 
are met on the threshold by two inspiring quotations, the 
one from Matthew Arnold, the other from John Morley 
namely :— 

“Tn literature we have present, and waiting ready to form 
us, the best that has been said and thought in the world.”—M. 
ARNOLD. 

“ Literature consists of all the books—and they are not so 
many— where moral truth and human passion are touched 
with a certains largeness, sanity, and attraction of form.”’—J. 
Morey. : 

Then comes a bracketed caution that the course should 
not be attempted unless two or three hours can be given in 
each of the numbered sections, of which there are sixteen. 

Hints to Teachers.—These we print (n extenso: 


“Tt is impossible to teach English literature in a course of 
lectures ; your object must therefore be to awake interest in it. 
Keep in mind the continuity and development of literature, but 
dwell mainly on the greatest writers. Do not give lists of minor 
folk. It is not worth while mere/y naming any writer if you 
have not time todo more. Read out good passages, and at the 
end (but not in the middle) explain why they are good. En 
courage the students to read widely for themselves, in wnanno- 
tated texts and the better anthologies, and, if they like it, to 
learn lyrics or short passages by heart. On the whole, it is 
perhaps best not to put a primer into their hands until the 
course is finished ; then one may be used for revision. 

** Literature does not lend itself much to an appeal to the eye, 
but the exhibition of portraits, rare editions, and facsimiles of 
handwriting serves to stimulate interest. Do not forget local 
associations. Where such exist, the rule of exclusion of minor 
writers should be modified. Chatterton is not Shakespeare ; but 
if you are teaching at Bristol, you will visit St. Mary Redcliffe, 
just as at Stratford you will visit the birthplace and Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage. 

** The lives of authors should be told only so far as they affected 
their work. A man’s surroundings, such as the landscape of 
his home, give him local colour. Episodes which bring out 
character (for example, Sidney at Zutphen) are valuable. But 
avoid accidentals ; an enumeration of the posts at court held by 
Chaucer is useless. 

‘** Do not be precise about dates: there are no dates of impor 
tance in English literature. It is sufficient to remember what 
great writers were roughly contemporary, and the larger chrono- 
logical periods, centuries, and reigns in which they fall.” 


Everybody will agree with the propriety of these hints, 
and teachers will do well to lay them to heart. 

Syllabus. —Thiis, as already stated, is divided into sixteen 
sections, covering the whole field of English literature, from 
its beginnings with the Beowulf down to Browning. 

This strikes us as far too much for one year’s work, how- 
ever superficially it may be treated, especially whei, at the 
most, the course will consist of twenty-eight short weeks. 

Minor Changes.—Practical teachers will rejoice that, as 
regards science subjects, “for the school year beginning on 
May 1, 1901, and subsequently, no grants will be paid in 
respect of these subjects unless —— satisfactory to 
the Board of Education, is made for experimental or prac- 
tical instruction therein.” 


School of Science Students Barred.—Not only are day 
school scholars who are not exempt from attendance, and 
pupil teachers, ineligible as grant-earners in English schools, 
but the present Code expressly declares that “any scholar in 
respect of whom a grant is received by a school of science 
from the Board of Education ” is also ineligible for registra- 
tion as a scholar. 

Instruction must have been given in two subjects under 
Article 2 if a school is to be recognised ; and no grant is 
gn for instruction in art or science for a pupil who has 
een paid for as a member of a school of science or art 
receiving grants from the Board of Education. 

These are the sum of the alterations, of which we take 
leave, in the hope that next year we may have to note some 
measure of compulsory attendance at evening schools, and 
also some scheme of payment by block grants. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
N.U.T. NOTES, ETC. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 


President of the National Union of Teachers, 1895-96. 


The Blacker ) Tuk Brighton teachers do not readily forget. 
Banquet. | Mr. Blacker rendered valuable service to the 
cause of education, and therefore, when he was elected to the 
Executive for the first time in 1894, his colleagues in the 
town and district invited him to a complimentary dinner. 
Since that time he has laboured incessantly in the good 
cause, to the great delight of the Brighton Unionists, who on 
Friday, 25th May, once more invited him to a banquet in 
the Pavilion. The company was a distinguished one, includ- 
ing as it did Sir George Kekewich, Secretary to the Board 
of Education; Mr. Danby, one of Her Majesty’s chief in- 
spectors ; the Mayor and Mayoress of Brighton, members 
of the Town Council, prominent townsmen, the President 
of the N.U.'T., ete. The dinner was excellent and excellently 
served, the speeches bright and not too long, and altogether 
it was an evening which will be long remembered by those 
privileged to attend the interesting function, 
The Speeches. } Those responsible for the toast list evidently 
§ decided upon a big programme, for there 
were twelve toasts, Fortunately two of these were omitted, 
and several others almost “taken as read,” so that after all 
the company was in the fresh air by midnight. 

It would have been excusable if the speeches had been 
longer, for the magnificent banqueting hall of the Pavilion 
is itself an inspiration. To the everlasting credit of the 
speakers be it said, they resisted the temptation. Mr. E. 
B. Lethbridge, a Devonian loved and honoured by all who 
know him, and a member of the Executive a quarter of a 
century ago, proposed, in an able and impressive speech, the 
toast of “ Education ”—Sir George Kekewich, K.C.B., and 
Mr. T. W Danby, H.M.L., responding. The former was in 
excellent form, making one of those delightfully telling and 
humorous speeches which have made him so justly popular 


at educational gatherings. His references to his “friend - 


Mr. Blacker” were loudly cheered. Naturally it fell to the 
mayor to propose the toast of the evening, “Mr. J. F. 
Blacker, Vice-President N.U.T.,” and well did his Worship 
discharge the task. In well-chosen terms Alderman Stafford 
sketched the vice-president’s career, not only as a teacher, 
but asa Brightonian of twenty-five years’ standing. Cheer 
after cheer went up as his Worship touched upon Mr. 
Blacker’s work in the town, at School Board elections, and in 
connection with the formation and management of rate- 
payers’ associations ; and loud and long was the cheering 
when the guest of the evening rose to reply. His speech 
was modest and dignified. All the credit of the victory he 
gave to his Brighton colleagues, who had done all the work 
and found all the money! He laid it down that the teacher 
had a right, other things being equal, to become an inspector ; 
and he demanded that the teacher should in all cases be in- 
dependent, and never, what some seemed to think him, a sort 
of upper servant to the clergy and managers. 

Mr. Marshall Jackman, president, was one of the three 
associated with the toast of the N.U.T. He made just the 
speech required on such an occasion, showing in a humorous 
manner what the Union really is, and how it embraces all 
shades of thought and politics, and women as well as men. 
“There's my friend ,” said he, pointing to one of his 
colleagues from the Executive, “a fine specimen of the old 
and crusted Tory ; there's ,” pointing to another repre- 
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sentative, “as strong a Radical as you can find ; and as for 
myself, well- -I have no politics, of course.” Whereat the 
old and crusted Tory nudged his Radical friend on his im- 
mediate right, and made a few remarks sotto voce. 


Mr. Blacker’s } Mr. Blacker, as has been said before, was 

Work. { first elected to the Executive in 1894, when 
he stood twenty-fourth on the poll, with 5,651 votes. In the 
following year he rose to the ninth place, and polled 7,405 
votes; and in 1896 he occupied the seventh position, with 
9,724 votes. Under the system of electoral districts he has 
been returned on each occasion at the head of the poll for 
the South of England district. During the six years he has 
sat at Russell Square he has attended over seven hundred 
committee meetings ; and although this is by no means a 
record, it is striking testimony to his devotion to the cause 
which he has so much at heart. 

Mr. Blacker is to be congratulated upon the successful 

function of the 25th; but he is to be congratulated still more 
7 the possession of such loyal supporters as the members 
of the Brighton Association have proved themselves to be, 
not the least of these being that indefatigable Mr. Herbert 
Hone, the Brighton Secretary. 
The Duke of Devonshire | The Duke of Devonshire is without 
and School Attendance.{ doubt a tower of strength to the 
party to which he belongs, but surely his reputation was 
yuilt up on better speeches than the one he delivered to the 
N.U.T. deputation on 25th May, and upon a better grasp of 
details than he showed when endeavouring to prove that the 
percentage of attendance was better than it was said to be 
by the president of the N.U.T., Dr. Macnamara, and others. 
An excellent case was made out by the various speakers, Mr. 
Jackman dealing with the general aspect, Dr. Macnamara 
chiefly with large town schools, Mr. Gregory with attendance 
in rural schools, and Mr. Waddington with the half-time 
system. It would never do, of course, to allow the Union 
case to go uncontradicted, so his Grace set to work—it must 
be admitted he did it in a somewhat laboured fashion, as if 
the task were distasteful, or the facts and figures by no means 
mastered—to show that things were not quite so bad after 
all. For about twenty or twenty-five minutes we listened 
patiently, now and then getting a crumb of comfort, but 
never anything in the shape of a definite promise of legisla- 
tion beyond that contained in Sir John Gorst’s Bill, which 
every one hopes to see passed into law. 

“One out ofevery }) The duke thought that, as a general 
eight children absent > rule, out of every eight children one 

for good reasons.” will, usually for good reasons, be ab- 
sent from school. 

This is a serious statement, and one hopes that parents 
generally will not adopt this 874 per cent. business as the 
rule with respect to their children’s attendance. Take a 
school of, say, 400 boys. According to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, fifty of these will be absent at every school meeting, 
“usually for good reasons.” One can only say his Grace has 
not been well coached. Nor, in face of foreign competition, 
is he doing well by his country when he practically defends 
a 125 per cent. absenteeism. The case is in a nutshell, and 
Dr. Macnamara once more gave the figures so well known to 
those who have studied the question,— 

On the rolls of the schools................ 5,500,000. 
Absent every time schools are open ...1,000,000. 
These figures ought to have convinced the duke that some- 
thing must be done ; but it is clear he was not convinced. 

It is true he made several admissions which, no doubt, 
will be turned to good account in the future by Union 
speakers. For instance, his Grace saw clearly that the 
“irregulars” injured not only themselves, but also those who 
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attended regularly, and that is just what the Union has been 
preaching for years. “A more healthy public opinion” is 
what the duke looks to to improve attendance ; but if that is 
all that he can offer, it is little enough, in all conscience. 

The Duke's | His Grace informed the deputation that, in anti- 
Statistics. { cipation of the conference, he had asked for 
and obtained a considerable number of statistics bearing 
upon the question of school attendance. They were so de- 
tailed, however, and in some respects so complicated, that he 
could not make much use of them in his speech that after- 
noon. Consequently, the labour of the officials who had pre- 
pared the many pages of information which the duke held 
in his hands, and which he now and then turned to in a 
hopeless sort of way, was—for the moment, at any rate— 
all thrown away. 

Every one, of course, asked why the return had not been 

made out so that even one unfamiliar with the question 
might have waded through with some amount of credit and 
satisfaction. Whether the return will ever be published, or 
whether it will be recast and then published, is a matter 
upon which opinions differ. And there, for the present, we 
must leave the problem. His Grace “fully acknowledged the 
importance of the subject and the magnitude of the evil,” 
which shows that he did not forget to use those expressions 
of courtesy and good will usually extended to deputations to 
heads of departments. 
The Tenure ) The President of the N.U.T. has lost no time in 
Campaign. { arranging for public meetings at which the 
Tenure question will be discussed. A series of these meet- 
ings will be held in the autumn; and it is easy to see that, if 
the organisation arrangements are what they. ought to be, 
much good will result. 

Teachers all over the country should take care to give the 
public all possible information upon this important subject. 
“The man in the street” may not know much about the 
matter, but he can be taught ; and no better document could 
be placed in his hands than Mr. Marshall Jackman’s presi- 
dential address. In connection with this, it is interesting to 
note the action recently taken by the Bicester, Claydon, 
Buckingham, and Marsley Deaneries’ Association of Church 
School Managers and Teachers. The manager members, led 
by the vicar of Winston, passed the following resolution :-— 
“The manager members of this association beg respectfully 
to suggest to the General Association of Church School 
Managers and Teachers the advisability of approaching the 
Board of Education with a view to getting a law passed 
declaring that the dismissal of any teacher for any cause 
must be reported to the Board of Education, and must 
receive its approval and confirmation before becoming bind- 
ing and final” Would that all managers, especially clerical 
managers, took as liberal and as wise a view of the situa- 


tion - 

The Future of } The scheme published in these columns 
Voluntary Schools.{ in the June issue of THe PracricaL 
TEACHER has attracted considerable attention. On the whole 
it has been received with great favour, which is very gratify- 
ing to the writer of these notes. A Dorsetshire rector writes, 
“To me it seems by far the best yet put out,” which, one 
frankly admits, may mean much or little. In any case, the 
same scheme will be submitted to the Ely Diocesan Confer- 
ence, after which perhaps there will be a discussion, which 
luay prove of service when the whole question of the future 
of Voluntary schools is under serious consideration. 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.I.S. NOTES, ETC. 


BY JAMES PATERSON, 
Ex- Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
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Recreative Educa- ) UNDER the auspices of the “ Fifteen’ 

tion. Club, an address on “ How we can best 
help the Youth of our Country, mentally, morally, and 
physically,” was recently delivered in Edinburgh a the 
tev. Dr. Paton, Nottingham. Sir William Muir, Principal 
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of Edinburgh University, presided. The lecturer referred 
at the outset to the objects of the club, which, generally, 
were to try to check gambling and similar evils among boys 
by substituting healthy and interesting pursuits, so that 
their spare hours might be fully and harmlessly occupied. 
In this connection he advocated athletics and drill, as in the 
Boys’ Brigade. Speaking of evening schools, he advised 
teachers to keep the boys in touch with music, to give them 
handwork, to use the lantern as much as possible, and to 
give lessons in ambulance work. 


Superannua- / It appears, from the report of the Committee 
tion. § of Council on Education in Scotland re- 
cently issued, that superannuation allowances, varying in 
amount from £44, 12s. 3d. to £16, 16s., have been granted 
to eighteen teachers (fourteen men and four women) ; and 
fourteen disablement allowances (seven men and _ seven 
women), of amounts varying from £43 to £17. One applica- 
tion for a disablement allowance was refused on the ground 
that, in the opinion of the Treasury, the teacher was not in 
yecuniary need of it. The Treasury may, for the present, 
i justified in refusing a disablement allowance for the reason 
stated ; but when the time comes that a teacher has con- 
tributed for, say twenty or thirty years, he will surely be 
entitled to the allowance purchased by his contributions, 
whether or not he is in pecuniary need of it. This is one 
particular in which the Superannuation Rules require amend- 
ment, 
Edinburgh Branch, ) The annual meeting of the Edinburgh 
E.I. § Branch of the E.I.S. was held lately. 
Dr. John Gunn, M.A., the president, in demitting office, 
urged that the future work of the Institute should include 
the aim of securing the professional rights and the status of 
teachers, in so far as this depended upon their having in 
their own hands the power to regulate the admission of. new 
members to their profession. Miss Cameron, St. Leonard's 
School, who has just been elected a second time as one of 
the representatives of the branch on the General Committee, 
was unanimously called to the chair for the ensuing year. 
Edinburgh Branch, / The Edinburgh branch of the Scottish 
8.C.T.A. { Class Teachers’ Association has me- 
morialised the Edinburgh School Board to pay the super- 
annuation premiums, without corresponding reduction of 
salary, of those teachers who have accepted the Superan- 
nuation Act. 
Dalkeith Branch, } At the annual meeting of the Dalkeith 
E.LS § Branch of the Educational Institute, the 
president, Mr. James Gall, M.A., Lasswade, chose as the 
subject of his retiring address, “The Curricula of Elemen- 
tary Schools.” Mr. Gall contended that the conviction was 
now being borne in upon educationists that in our schools 
the training of hand and eye had been too much neglected, 
with the result that we had produced a race of men and 
women with a poor standard of taste, as evidenced by our 
dress, our homes, our streets, and our public buildings. The 
vast majority of our fellow-countrymen live by the use of 
their fingers, and not of their brains, and the more cunning 
our workmen become the less shall we have to fear foreign 
competition in our industrial arts. 


Stirling Branch,) At the annual meeting of the Stirling 

E.18. § Branch of the Institute held recently, 
it was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Reid, Alva, to forward, 
for the consideration of the annual general meeting in Sep- 
tember, the following resolution: “That in the interests of 
education means should immediately be taken by Parlia- 
ment to secure teachers against capricious dismissal ; that 
the unremitting influence of the E.I.S. should be directed 
towards this end; and that the general committee be in- 
structed to appoint a standing committee to take special 
cognisance of tenure questions, investigate disputes between 
Boards and teachers, and take such other action as may be 
deemed necessary for pressing the general question to a 
successful issue.” An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the presentation of a drawing-room cabinet and a silver- 
mounted oak tray to Mr. Philip, the honorary treasurer, and 
of a roll-top desk and a purse of sovereigns to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Wilson, both of whom have served the branch 
long and faithfully. 
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Linlithgowshire Branch, / A lengthy discussion tovk place at 
{ the annual meeting of the Linlith- 
gowshire Branch of the E.LS., held in Bathgate, regarding 
the suggested amalgamation of this branch with Edin- 
burgh. Iwas eventually agreed that the office-bearers of 
the branch should constitute a committee to confer with 
the Edinburgh Branch on the subject. Mr. Thomson, ex- 
president of the Institute, contributed a paper on “Circular 
223,” which he characterised as one of the finest educational 
essays of “* My Lords.” 
Hamilton Branch, / The question of increasing the member- 
E.LS. § ship of the Hamilton Branch of the 
Institute was considered at the annual meeting held lately. 
Conveners were appointed for the various parishes to meet 
with non-members and urge upon them the advisability of 
joining the Institute. The hope was expressed that all non- 
members throughout the district would carefully consider 
their position, and see that it is to their own interest, as 
well as to that of the Institute, that they should become 
members without delay. 
Renfrewshire Branch, / The members of the Renfrewshire 
E.1.8 ( Branch of the E.LS., to the number 
of two hundred, visited Dunoon on a recent Saturday, when 
they were accorded a formal reception by the civic and 
educational authorities of the burgh. The chief business 
part of the meeting consisted of an address by Sir Francis 
Powell, on “ Universal Instruction in Art.” The importance 
of every one being taught to draw and paint had not, the 
lecturer said, impressed educational bodies as it ought to 
have done. People seemed to associate drawing and paint- 
ing with picture-making, and fancied it was more an amuse- 
ment or pastime than a serious study necessary to everybody, 
forgetting how dependent they were on art for the success 
of trade in all manufactures. Universal art instruction 
meant also raising the standard of taste all over the country. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


The Scotch ) Tur Report of the Scotch Education De- 

Education partment for the year 1899-1900 shows 
Annual Report.) unmistakable signs that progress has been 
made along the whole educational line during the year. 
Scotland has a noble heritage, and there may be just a tend- 
ency to rely on thaé too much, for the progress in many 
respects is not quite so great as we might expect. 

For the year ended 30th September 1899, the increase of 
scholars on the registers of inspected schools has been 1:88 
per cent., with an increase of 1°10 in the average attendance. 
In other figures, the scholars on the registers last year were 
717,747 as against 731,272 this year ; while the daily average 
ittendance was last year 605,776, as compared with 614,260 
this year: so that no fewer than 117,014 children are absent 
each time the schools are open. 

Of the children on the registers, it may be interesting to 
note that 43.377 were between the ages of 13 and 14, 13,330 
between 14 and 15, and 5,729 were above 15; so that 85 per 
cent. of the children are over 13 years of age. 

The percentage of average attendance is 83°75, as compared 
with SI'S in England. The figures for the various counties 
of Scotland work out as follows: 


1. Selkirk G8 17. Banff 84°1 
2. Clackmannan S8°2 Is. Argyll. 840 
t. Peebles N7*4 19. Kinross S40 
1. Bute S66 20. Fife.. 83°8 
5. Linlithgow SO4 21. Dumbarton. 83°6 
. Kincardine s6-2 22. Lanark. 83°3 
7. Edinburgh 85°7 23. Ross and Cromarty 83-2 
8 Kirkoudbright 85°7 24. Forfar.. 83°1 
0. Berwick 85-4 25. Wigtown. 82°6 
lO. Aberdeen 85°3 26. Perth 82°4 
11. Roxburgh S51 27. Caithness 82-2 
12. Stirling 85°1 28. Haddington 81°7 
ik. Dumfries 84°7 29. Inverness 80-3 
4. Renfrew S45 30. Nairn 793 
1. Elgin S44 31. Orkney and Shetland 770 
li. Ayr S4°2 32. Sutherland . 769 
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The figures are not explicable, I fear, on the ground of 
geographical difficulties ; for how is it that the county of 
Nairn is found at 79°3 as against Elgin at 84°4 or Banff 84:1 ? 
Are the difficulties to be met with in Haddington greater 
than those of Selkirk, so that it stands at 81°7 and Selkirk at 
90°8/ Some other explanation is needed. If the percentage 
of Selkirk had been uniform throughout Scotland-—and it is 
not too much to expect—the average attendance would have 
been increased by 52,123. 

The amount of parliamentary grants for the year shows an 
increase from £664,835 to £677,964, and the rate of grant 
from £1, Is. 11}d. to £1, 2s. 13d. for each scholar. 

Of the teaching power, we find the number of certificated 
teachers stands at 10,376, an increase of 401 as compared 
with last year ; while the number of uncertificated adults is 
2,371, an increase of 178; and pupil teachers, 4,111, an in- 
crease of 133. The number of female teachers recognised 
under Article 32 (c) 3 shows a decrease of 4. The report 
hails with satisfaction this decrease as proving on the part 
of school managers a desire to obtain the services of fully- 
qualified teachers. 

The proportion of children to each teacher is 59. 

The number of students in training colleges, etc., shows an 
increase this year of 35. The males have increased from 
149 to 193. 

‘The average salary of the teacher, too, shows an upward 
tendency. For a schoolmaster, whether principal or assist- 
ant, the average is £143, 7s. 9d., and of a schoolmistress, 
£69, 19s. 7d. Of head-masters, 249 receive £300 and over ; 
and of these, 177 range from £300 to £400, 63 from £400 to 
£500, 7 from, £500 to £600, 1 is at £600, and 1 is over 
£650. Of assistant teachers (male), 29 receive between £200 
and £250, and 4 between £250 and £300. Of mistresses, 
168 as principals receive between £100 and £150, 23 be- 
tween £150 and £200, and 13, £200 and over; while of the 
assistants, 366 receive between £100 and £150, and 6 be- 
tween £150 and £200, and 3, £200 and over. 

It is worthy of comment that while across the Border the 
average salary of a schoolmaster is nearly £20 less, that of a 
mistress is nearly £15 better. Why is this / 

On the whole, a perusal of the report leads us to the con- 
clusion that “Slow and steady” is the watchword of the 
Department. Progress is being made ; education in Scotland 
is becoming recognised by the mass of the people as a valu- 
able, if not indispensable, adjunct to success. 


Scottish The annual business meeting of this asso- 
Class Teachers’ ciation was held in Glasgow, on Saturday, 


Association. | 26th May. The president, Mr. Charles 
M‘Donald, M.A., Leith, occupied the chair, and there was 
a good attendance of delegates. 

From the secretary's report it was seen that the member- 
ship of the association was practically stationary at over 
3,500 members. Some branches showed a decided increase, 
while others showed a decrease. 

After some discussion, it was agreed to change the name 
from Scottish Assistant Teachers’ Association to Scottish 
Class Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. M‘Donald, in the course of his retiring remarks, said 
that the year had been one of hard work ; that the associa- 
tion had done much to call attention to many of the hin- 
drances to the progress of education, and had endeavoured, 
as far as it ooull by speech and publication, to mitigate the 
evils that Scottish education was suffering from. He then 
named as his successor in office Mr. George Fenton, B.A., 
Aberdeen, who for the last three years had discharged 
with such acceptance the duties of secretary. Mr. William 
Morrison, Greenock, was appointed vice-president; Mr. A. 
Small, Glasgow, secretary; and Mr. J. F. Macdiarmid, 
Dundee, treasurer. The special committee were appointed 
as follows: Mr. Charles M‘Donald, Leith, ex-president ; 
Mr. R. G. Dickson, Edinburgh ; and Mr. Lang, Beith. 

) Like sorrows, dismissals “seem to come not as 
§ single spies, but in battalions.” This month 
there are no fewer than five. It looks as if the tenure ques- 
tion in Scotland were going to receive a considerable impetus 
towards solution. The Callander case is perhaps as strong 
iin answer as the Institute could give to the inadequacy of 


Dismissals. 
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Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s provision against capricious dis- 
missal, as found in the Higher Education Bill. 

The Department, in a letter to the School Board, state 
that “they think it right to give expression to the high 
opinion which, from the reports upon the school, they have 
formed with respect to Mr. Anderson’s services. They are 
confident that the difficulties [of the school] would be greatly 
increased by any capricious action in dismissing one who has 
devoted earnest service to promotion of its efficiency.” 

In other words, they have given Mr. Anderson an exceed- 
ingly high certificate for good work ; yet the five-member 
Board of Callander, by three to two, have agreed to dis- 
pense with his services, the Education Department not 
withstanding. 

If Lord Balfour of Burleigh does not reconsider his 
clause in the Bill, it is not for want of a very clear object- 
lesson. Sir John Gorst, in speaking to the English estimates 
on June 14th, seems to think that an appeal to the Board of 
Education would meet the demands of teachers. This, as 
Mr. Bryce hoped, would be done in the case of teachers of 
Scotland too. This is distinctly preferable to Lord Balfour's 
method. The ratepayers of Callander have called upon the 
School Board to resign: the minority have done so, and 
thus matters are at a deadlock. The majority are thus in- 
vited to test the feeling of the ratepayers in the matter. 
Will they respond to the invitation ? 

While it is a pity that Mr. Anderson is not a member of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, the case should not 
be lost sight of by that body. All teachers should see that 
they are members of that body, which can, by the force of 
its numbers, do most for them in circumstances like these. 


Drawing and ? The Sloyd Association of Scotland held 
Manual Instraction.{ a meeting in Edinburgh on Saturday, 
9th June, which was of a specially interesting character. 
Mr. J. Vaughan, Art Master under the School Board for 
London, was present, and delivered an exceptionally able 
and practical address on Drawing and Manual Occupations, 
including design, brush drawing, and clay modelling. The 
lecturer had on exhibition a very full set of illustrations, 
including wood-work and metal-work specimens. Those 
of our readers whom The Practical Teacher's Art Monthly 
has already made acquainted with Mr. Vaughan’s theories 
will understand how deeply interesting it was to practical 
teachers to have those theories and principles explained and 
illustrated by so able an exponent. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES FOR 
TEACHERS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. R. GREEN, SC.D., F.R.S., 
Late Examiner in Bétany to the University of London, and to 
the University of Cambridge ; 
AND F. L. GREEN, 
Late Science Mistress in the Clifton ITigh School. 


ScHEDULE A. 1, B. 1. Buttercup (Ranunculus bulbosus), Bulbous 
Buttercup (or Ranunculus acris), Meadow Buttercup. 


Tue type plant of Ranunculacee—herbs with regular showy 
flowers, indefinite hypogynous stamens, and apocarpous pistil. 
lloral formula, K 5, C5, A ce G Evans's Botany for Be- 
guimers has a description of 2. acris, page 246. Compare excep- 
lions to the type—monkshood, hellebore, anemone, clematis, 
larkspur, marsh marigold, and columbine (Evans, page 248). 2. 
acris derives its name from the acrid juice of the plant, which fre- 
quently causes poisoning in cattle. There is an object lesson on 
the buttercup in Snelgrove, Object Lessons in Botany, page 112, 
and on the buttercup fruit, page 210. 

The buttercup is a good example of cymose inflorescence 
(Farmer, Practical Botany, page 53). The drawing, Fig. 25, is 
good. The main axis of the buttercup ends in a flower, and the 
branching is definite, determinate or terminal. 

The acrid juice of R. acris serves the plant for protection 
against the attacks of cattle (Setchell, Laboratory Practice, | age 
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Notice the nectaries (Setchell, page 96). There are self-pol- 
lination and cross-pollination (Evans, page 247). In the butter- 
cup there is often metamorphosis, the leaves of the andrecium 
being developed as petals. This is an example of ‘ reversion 
to a primitive condition” (Setchell, page 107). 


ScHEDULE A. 2 (a). Cuttings of Trees and Evergreens. 
Cuttings form good examples of adventitious roots—that is, 
routs arising at other places than their normal point of origin. 
When a young twig of a geranium is severed from the stem, and 
its cut end embedded in moist soil, it shortly puts out these 
adventitious roots from the cut surface, and develops into a new 
geranium plant. 


ScuEDULE A. 3. Fruits of the Elm. 

The fruit of ‘the elm is a samara or key fruit. Notice the 
swollen seed-bearing portion, and the flattened wing or thin 
spreading piece of membrane which helps the half-fruit to be 
carried by the wind through the air. The fruit is indehiscent 
it does not let out its seeds. It is syncarpous with two carpels, 
splits into halves; each half is furnished with a wing, and each 
half-fruit contains one seed (Setchell, page 123; Snelgrove, page 
232). 

SCHEDULE A. 6. Grasses. 

Take the annual meadow grass, Poa annwet, for the type of 
Graminex. Notice the fibrous roots, the way in which the lower 
part of the leaf sheathes the stem, the thin ligule, the paniculate 
inflorescence. Next examine a spikelet. Each consists of six to 
seven flowers. Pick off the glumes, two empty bracts. Next 
notice the outer pale or flowering glume, the bract in the axil of 
which is a flower. Opposite this, at the back of the flower, is 
the membranous inner pale, which really represents a bracteole 
or prophyll. On the anterior side are two lodicules, small mem- 
branous scales, which swell up when the flower opens, and are 
the active agents in forcing the pales apart. The andrecium 
has three stamens. The gynecium has a unilocular ovary and 
two styles, crowned with two feathery stigmas. There is a single 
ovule. As soon as the flower is over the pales close up again. 
(Compare Farmer, pages 15, 257.) 

Notice the compound inflorescence of oats and rye. In the oat 
there is a panicle of spikelets. In the rye grass we have a com- 
pound spike. (Compare Farmer, page 4%.) 

Snelgrove, Object Lessons in Botany, has a lesson on rye grass 
or darnel, page 178. The fertilisation of grasses is effected by 
the wind. Notice that the anthers hang and swing outside the 
flower. The pollen is blown from them by the wind, and caught 
by the feathery stigmas. Snelgrove has a useful section, page 
182, Notes on Grasses. 


SCHEDULE B. 2. Bitter Cress (Cardamine). 

Common names :—(1) Bitter cress, because the stem swells like 
cress when it is bruised ; (2) cuckoo flower, because it flowers at 
the time of the coming of the cuckoo; (3) lady’s smock, because 
when in full flower the pale lilae flowers look like linen bleach 
ing. Notice the erect stem, compound pinnate leaves, the round 
or ovate radical leaves, and the linear cauline leaves. The tlower 
is cruciform. Floral formula is K 2 4+ 2, C 4, A2 + 4, G (2). 
Evans, Botany for Beginners, page 250, takes the wallflower as 
a typical crucifer. 

In crucifers we have a good example of chorisis or deduplica- 
tion. There are in the second whorl of stamens four stamens 
instead of two, resulting from the splitting of the two in the 
course of their development, so that two members are produced 
in the place of one. The increased parts stand side by side, 
This is collateral chorisis. 


Scuepu.e B. 3. Ragged Robin. 

A plant with much-divided pink petals, found in marshy land, 
It has an herbaceous stem, swollen at the nodes, linear entire 
glabrous sessile leaves, and regular flowers. Floral formula, 
K 5, C 5, A 5 + 5, G (265). Characteristics of the natural ordei 
Caryophy lacew —herbs with swollen nodes, opposite entire leaves, 
and ten free stamens in twoseries. Evans, Botany for Beginners, 
page 252, takes stitchwort (Ste//aria) as the type plant. 


ScuepuLe B. 5. Laburnum. 

Snelgrove, Object Lessons in Botany, page 141, has a lesson on 
pea-flowers. Notice that the stamens of the laburnum are mona- 
delphous, united into one bundle. It has ternate leaves, racemes 
of large yellow flowers, and many-seeded legumes. The seeds 
are poisonous. Evans, Botany for Begunners, page 132, has a 
section on the symbiosis of leguminous plants, and directs some 
interesting experiments with clover seeds, The characteristics 
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of Leguminosw may be found in Evans, page 256. The pollina- 
tion is interesting. The bee rests on the wings of the flower, 
and its weight pulls them down and thrusts the keel forward. 
The stamens, protected by the keel, thus come in contact with 
the under side of the bee, and dust it with pollen. The bee now 
thrusts its tongue down the slit in the bundle of stamens and 
sucks up the honey. As flower after flower is visited there is 
cross-pollination, but sometimes self-pollination takes place. 
(Compare, on symbiosis, Farmer's Practical Botany, page 200.) 
The fruit of the laburnum is a legume. (Compare Farmer, page 
63.) 
Scuepue B. 8. S) cedwells, 


Farmer, Practical Botany, page 236, has some notes on Veronica 
agrestis, the blue speedwell, V’. chamedrys, and the thyme-leaved 
speedwell, V. serpy/ifolia. (Compare Evans, Botany for Beginners, 
page 273.) The chief characters are—opposite leaves ; inflores- 
vence, either an axillary or a terminal raceme ; petals with four 
lobes; stamens, two only. Speedwells belong to the natural 
order Scrophulariacew. Herbs with zygomorphic flowers, gamo- 
sepalous inferior calyx, gamopetalous hypogynous corolla, didy- 
namous stamens, and syncarpous pistil ; a two-celled ovary, with 
ixile placentation and fruit a capsule. Evans takes the foxglove 
for the type plant. See, too, Snelgrove, Object Lessons in Botany, 
page 145. 

Scuepuie B. 10. Ground Ivy. 

The ground ivy or cat’s mint, Nepeta, should be compared 
with the type plant of Labiatw, dead-nettle. Notice the square 
stem and opposite leaves, which are reniform or kidney-shaped. 
The inflorescence is a verticillaster—that is, the flowers are pro 
duced on a sides of the stem in the axils of leaves, and 
stand tier above tier. The zygomorphic flower is labiate, two- 
lipped. The calyx is gamosepalous, five-lobed, and inferior ; 
the corolla gamopetalous, five-lobed, hypogynous; the stamens 
fewer in number than the lobes of the corolla; the pistil syn 
carpous ; the carpels two; the ovary four-lobed, style gynobasic. 
The fruit consists of four nutlets. There are many useful plants 
in the natural order Labiata for example, mint, pennyroyal, 
marjoram, thyme, sage, balm. 


Section B. 12. Oak, Chestnut. 


Snelgrove's Ol,ject Lessons in Botany has a lesson on the flowers 
of the oak, page 101. Notice the sinuate leaves. Notice the 
staminate flowers arranged in catkins or thin stalks, bearing a 
large number of scales ; within each scale are from five to twelve 
stamens. Notice the pistillate flowers from which the acorns 
grow. ‘They look like hard lumps. ‘The wood of the oak is hard, 
dense, and durable. The bark and acorn cupules are used for 
tanning. It belongs to the natural order Cupulifere. Evans's 
Botany for Beginners, page 275, and Farmer’s /’ractical Botany, 
good section on the oak. Notice in the female 
catkin the flowers rise singly in the axils of bracts; there are 
two bracteoles ou the base of the flower; the lower part of the 
lower is surrounded by a rugose disc, which develops into a 
cupule or acorn-cup: there are a well-marked superior perianth, 
an inferior ovary, and three styles and stigmas. ‘Two ovules are 


paye 245, have a 


formed in each of the three loculi of the ovary. 

Snelgrove’s Object Lessons in Botany, page 215, has some notes 
on the Spanish chestnut and on the horse chestnut. Notice the 
staminate and pistillate flowers. ‘The fruit is a capsule contain- 
ing two seeds, and having a soft, almost pulpy pericarp. The 
spines probably protect the seeds while ripenmg from squirrels. 
(Compare Setchell’s Laboratory Practice, page 122.) Farmer’s 
Practical Botany, page 13, has a good section on a branch of the 
horse chestnut. Points to notice are the imbricating, sticky 
bud-seales, the opposite decussate leaves, the elengation of the 
petioles of the lower leaves, the scars left by the falling off of 
the older leaves, the palmate form of leaf-branching. 


Section B. 13. Bluebell. 


The bluebell is sometimes another name for the wild hyacinth, 
and sometimes for the campanula or harebell. (Evans’s Botany 
Jor Beginners, page 277.) 

The wild hyacinth (Snelgrove’s Object Lessons in Botany, page 
109) is a liliaceous plant. Notice the glabrous parallel-veined 
leaves, the leafless stem, a bulb, the flower in threes. Floral 
formula, [P 3 + 3, A 34 3), G (3). The placentation is axile, 
fruit a capsule. Notice the adventitious roots given off from 
the lower surface of the bulb. The pollination may be through 
insects, or self-pollination may take place. The stamens and 
pistil ripen at the same time. Liliacew is a large natural order 
containing butcher's broom, herb Paris, meadow saffron, lily of 
the valley, tulip, fritillary, madonna lily, and star of Bethlehem. 
(Compare Farmer, page 256. ) 


The hairbell, or harebell, grows on dry banks, uplands, and 
heaths. Notice the stem, which is thin and slender, with a 
milky juice. The radical leaves are cordate, the cauline leaves 
lanceolate and linear. The blue bell-shaped flowers have a five- 
pointed gamosepalous calyx, a five-lobed gamopetalous corolla, 
five stamens, pistil with three carpels, a syncarpous ovary, and 
axile placentation. Snelgrove’s Object Lessons in Botany, page 
153, has a lesson on the plant. 


Scuepu.e B. 15. Lilac, Water Plants with two forms of leaves. 


Notice the stomata. On a square inch of the under side of a 
lilac leaf there are as many as 160,000. In a shoot of lilac there 
is a suppression of the terminal bud, and two lateral buds in 
its place (false dichotomy). Notice the imbricate prefoliation. 
The leaves are placed at different levels, and the outer success- 
ively overlap the inner to a greater or less extent by their 
margins. Notice, too, the inflorescence. It is a thyrsus—a mixed 
panicle—which it resembles in having the main axis racemose. 
rhe secondary and later ones are cymose, and the successive 
branches are so disposed that the cluster is narrower at the upex 
and base than it is in the centre, having thus almost the shape 
of a double cone. 

Examples of water plants with two forms of leaves are the 
water crowfoot and the arrowhead. 
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PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE COVERING THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF BOTH THE DAY AND EVENING 
SCHOOL CODES IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY.* 

BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC., 
Author of ** Practical Chemistry,” **‘ Section One’ Physioyraphy,” ete. 


Some Simple Work on Heat.—The very best introduction to 
the study of heat is the construction of a simple water-expansion 
apparatus, to do which requires simply a corked bottle and a 
eee of thin glass tubing about a foot and a half long. Every 
oy should be ‘provided with this apparatus, which should go to 
swell the small stock of scientific belongings in which a lad will 
take infinite pride, especially if he is encouraged to use the 
apparatus at home, as he certainly should be. The cork should 
be bored, and the glass tubing should be pressed through it until 
it projects about an inch below the cork. Now fill the bottle 
(which should be of the thinnest possible glass) right up to the 
brim with water coloured with litmus or any other colouring mat- 
ter. Insert the cork, and a column of the coloured water will 
rise up the stem. The class should now be directed to place the 
bottle in liquids of different temperatures, and a// that happens 
should be carefully noted in the laboratory books. This experi- 
ment supplies an excellent test of the observing powers, as it 
will be found that only the most observant of the pupils will 
notice that the first result of placing the bottle in a hot liquid 
will be a lowering of the height of the column of coloured water, 
followed immediately afterwards by a steady rise. The latter of 
these two phenomena should first of all be attended to. A com- 
parison should be made between the behaviour of the water in 
the tube and that of the column of mercury in the thermometer. 
Evidently the two phenomena are alike, and a little tactful 
questioning will elicit from the class that water and mercury 
expand on heating and contract on cooling. The experiments 
should be repeated again and again until this most important 
truth has been thoroughly grasped by all, so that the law and 
the experiment may be indissolubly linked in the minds of the 
learners. This is of vital importance, and of the two it would 
be infinitely better to forget the law than to forget the experi- 
ment. 

Different Expansions for Different Liquids.—Divide 
the class into groups of three, and fill the bottles in each group 
- to exactly the same height with water, turpentine, and 
alcohol respectively. Place the three bottles in a basin con- 
taining water at about 40° or 50°C. Let each group sketch the 
apparatus before and after the bottles are placed in the basin of 
hot water, and let them write down what they think they have 
learned from this experiment. 

A Further Experiment with the same Apparatus.— 
Nothing so simplifies the teaching of science as the utilisation 





* Books referred to in this series of articles are published by T. Nelson and 
Sons. 
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of the same piece of apparatus for several experiments, an 
example of which we have now before us ; for this same bottle 
and tube, with which we have demonstrated the fact that liquids 
expand when heated, can readily be made to show that gases 
also expand upon heating. The bottle is emptied of its water 
and inverted, so that the open end of the tube dips under the 
surface of some coloured water held in a tumbler or a beaker. 
The bottle is carefully heated with a spirit-lamp, and is then 
allowed to cool, whereby a column of the coloured water is made 
to rise in the glass tube. Later on the pupils may be asked to 
explain why this takes place, but at present we may pass this 
over and proceed to achieve our main purpose. The student 
holds his hand over the bottle, so that the heat thereof may 
be transferred to the air that is in the bottle; or if the bottle 
is thick, a spirit-lamp may be brought into requisition. Again 
the pupil is to write down what he observes, and also to endeav- 
our to supply an explanation. He ought not to be slow to see 
that the column of coloured water is pushed down by the air, 
which is made to expand by the heat of the hand; and so by this 
simple experiment the beginner proves that air expands when 
heated. By filling the bottle with oxygen, hydrogen, etc., and 
repeating the experiment, he may show that other gases behave 
in the same way. 

Another Proof.—A round-bottomed flask is fitted with a 
delivery-tube which passes under a beehive shelf under water, 
upon which stands an inverted gas-jar completely filled with 
water. The flask stands either upon a sand-bath or upon a 
piece of wire gauze. The flask is heated with either a spirit- 
lamp or a Bunsen burner, whereupon some of the water in the 
yas-jar is displaced by bubbles of a substance evidently lighter 
than the water in this jar. The questions for the pupils to 
answer are—(1) What is this substance? (2) Where does it come 
from? and (3) Why? A little tact will get the class to see that 
this experiment is nothing but a replica of the simple experi- 
ment that has preceded, and that it proves gases expand when 
heated. Care must be taken not to allow the tube fo remain in 
the water when the source of heat is withdrawn, or the water 
will rush back upon the contraction of the air when cooled, thus 
proving in very unpleasant fashion the truth of the converse of 
the law—namely, that gases contract on cooling. 

Solids. —The first step here should be a return to the initial 
experiment, where the pupils should have noticed that the first 
effect of the heat was an apparent contraction. If a correct 
explanation of this can be got from the class, it will show that 
no little advance in deductive reasoning has been made. It 
will be, therefore, worth some little trouble to try to get them 
to see that the apparent contraction is due to the real expansion 
of the glass tubing, which is the first to experience the expan- 
sive action of the heat. 

Perhaps the simplest experiment, to prove, not only that solids 
expand, but that different solids expand differently for the 
same temperature rise, is to solder together two pieces of brass 
and iron wire of exactly the same length, and to heat the joined 
wires by means of a Bunsen burner. The Lending that follows 
will be very conspicuous ; and from the fact that the are made 
by the brass wire is of greater curvature than that made by the 
iron wire, it should be easy for a pupil to see that brass expands 
more than iron does. 

Another simple experiment proving the expansion of solids is 
performed by using a T-shaped piece of zine rod, about } inch 
in diameter, provided with a wooden handle, and fitting tightly 
a the jaws of an iron gauge. If the gauge is heated, the rod 
lits loosely ; whereas, if the rod is heated, it cannot be got into 
the gauge. Or, if available, nothing more strikingly illustrates 
this principle than the Gravesande’s ring apparatus, which con- 
sists of a ring and a sphere of metal, the sphere being just too 
large to pass through the ring. Upon heating the ring, the 
sphere readily passes through. And again, we may take a flat 
piece of iron, about 6 or 8 inches long, and place it on two 
wooden blocks. On one end is placed a heavy weight, to prevent 
clongation in that direction. The free end should be placed ona 
‘larning-needle, to the end of which is fastened a long straw, 
which will serve as an index, and at the same time will exagger- 
ite the expansion of the bar, so as to render it much more seullily 
«pparent. The bar is heated by means of a Bunsen burner, and 
is the bar expands in the direction of the free end, it rolls the 
needle along ; and for one complete revolution of the needle, the 
straw index will move completely round the scale. This experi- 
ment requires a little care, but it is very effective. 

These experiments are not necessary to the course, although 
they should be performed, if possible, by the teacher, as they are 
very striking, and take but little trouble to perform. Scores of 
common objects and occurrences—such as winds, currents, fire 
balloons, ventilators, hot water apparatuses, the gap between 
the rails of a railway, etc., etc.—may be referred to as affording 
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additional evidence of the truth of the principles that have been 
established. 

Further experiments will be found in ‘‘ Section One” Physiog 
raphy (Nelson’s), pp. 100, e¢ seg.; and in Castle’s Practical 
Physics, pp. 152, et seq. 

Application to the Thermometer.—The application of 
the expansion and contraction of gases in heating and cooling to 
the construction and graduation of thermometers need not be en- 
larged upon. Either of the two books just mentioned will give 
full instructions as to the methods to be adopted by the teacher 
in demonstrating this part of the work. The teacher will find 
that it is much easier to construct an alcohol thermometer than 
to make a mercury one, and as the — jles involved are in 
each case the same, the. easier course should be followed. 

The graduation in degrees centigrade and Fahrenheit will have 
to be touched upon, although it is not a very inspiring part of 
the syllabus, The formule 


en 
F.-32= °C. 
= = (F. - 32) 


should be led up to by showing that 100° C. = 180° F., and that 
freezing-point on the Fahrenheit scale is 32°, and not 0° as on the 
centigrade. We have here only another example of the stum- 
bling-block placed in the way of learners by our vicious system 
of adhering to bad customs. 

The Measurement of Heat.—Why do we use a ther- 
mometer? And what does a thermometer really tell us? To 
answer these two questions, a test-tube of water should be held 
in a Bunsen flame for a certain time—say three or four minutes 
when the temperature should be taken by means of a ther- 
mometer. A large beaker or a saucepan full of water should 
afterwards be placed over the same burner for the same length 
of time, when its temperature should also be taken. Why do 
the thermometers register different temperatures? Is there the 
same amount of heat in each vessel? In this way the pupil can 
soon be brought to see that a thermometer does not tell us how 
much heat there is in a substance, but simply the temperature to 
which it has been raised. In fact, temperature bears the same 
relation to heat as level does to water. We may have two 
vessels equally deep, but containing very different quantities of 
water, just as we may have two bodies at the same temperature, 
yet containing vastly different quantities of heat. 

In determining the quantity of heat, the following experiments 
should be performed:—1. Take two vessels, the ove containing 
hot, the other cold water, and mix. The thermometer registers 
a lower temperature than that of the hot sample. Has any heat 
been lost in mixing, or is the difference due to the taking in of 
heat by the colder sample? It should be impressed upon the 
students that this experiment again shows that the thermometer 
does not tell how much heat there is in a body. In this case the 
thermometer would seem to imply a loss, but the student should 
see that the level of one sample has fallen, whilst the level of the 
other has risen a corresponding amount. 2. Place a pound of 
iron in a vessel containing water, and boil. What is now the 
temperature of the iron? Immerse the iron in a pound of water 
at the ordinary temperature. Describe and expiain what hap- 
pens. Next take a pound of water and raise it to the same 
temperature—that is, 100° C.—as the iron was raised to, and 
pour this into a pound of water at the ordinary temperature, and 
describe and explain exactly what happens. ‘The class should be 
led to see that these two experiments show how questions of heat 
may be determined, for in each case we know what quantity of 
water was raised in temperature, and how much it was raised ; 
and it is only by taking into account both the quantity and the 
temperature of the substance heated that we can tell how much 
heat the substance contains. 

Need for a Unit.—Just as when we wanted to express 
quantity of length, quantity of surface, or quantity of volume, 
it was necessary to get aunit in terms of which the expression 
might be made, so here when we want to express quantity of 
heat we must get a convenient unit—that is, we must say that 
the heat required to raise the temperature of so much of a certain 
substance through so many degrees shall be one unit of heat. 
What is the substarice chosen? Our previous experiments will 
suggest water; and a few experiments with mercury, tur ventine, 
etc., as the liquids, may usefully be performed, whereby the pupil 
should learn that a body cooling in water raises the temperature 
thereof less than it would that of any other liquid in which it 
cools through the same temperature range, and this is one reason 
why water is the substance of the unit. How much? The gram 
should suggest itself. Through what range? One degree centi 
grade should not be difficult for the intelligent boy to select as 
the ideal range. In any case, whether by telling or by eliciting, 
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it should be made clear that the unit of heat is the amount of 
heat required to raise the gram of water through 1 C., 
and that this is called a calorie. 

The previous two or three experiments should now be repeated, 
in order to express the quantity of heat given out by the cooling 
body in heat units or calories. 

Specific Heat.—Kqual weights of water, turpentine, and 
mercury should be placed in vessels in the same room, and 
allowed to remain for some time. What will be the temperatures 
of the three liquids, and why? An iron sphere is weighed, and 
is boiled for some time in a vessel containing water. What is 
the temperature of the ball, and why’ It is now placed in the 
vessel containing the water, and the quantity of heat that it 
gives out is carefully determined. The ball is heated again and 
cooled, this time in the turpentine, and next in the mercury or 


other liquid. The problem is to determine how many calories 
ire required to raise the gram each of water, turpentine, and 
mereury through one deyree centigrade, This is called the 


pecitic heat of the liquids, and it should be compared with the 
pecitie gravity or relative density, with which we have dealt at 
length in previou lessons, 

Many other simple experiments may be performed in illustra- 
tion of specific heat, for which the teacher is referred to 
** Section One Phy ography, and to Castle’s Practical Physics : 
but it will be wise to carefully perform the experiments above 
named over and over again, until the lessons they are intended 
to teach are thoroughly grasped, 
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NEW ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 


STANDARDS ITV. ANbD V. 


Tne exercises under “B” are more difficult than those under 


\ Those marked **¢ are advanced. Those in Division 
‘**D” are for Standard V. scholars only. 

The thout, the blackhoard should he Sreely used hy the teacher. 
Oral questioning and mental arithmetic practice, based upon the 

hich is to follow, will enable the majority of the scholars 
to attack intelligently even the most difficult of these problems. 

Unk this preliminary assistance is given, however, the difli- 
culties presented will probably prove too great for ordinary 
cholars in these standards 

\ 

1. My expenses are 15s, Shd. a day. What will they amount 
to in 8 weeks 6 day 

” LT buy 84 dozen articles at 104d. a dozen, and sell them at 4 
for Od What do T gain 

3. A man earns 104d. per hour, Find his total earnings in 6 
weeks if he work 6 days a week and 10 hours a day. 

1. A woman uses 16 Ibs. 10 oz. of tea in a year. How many 
poontul dloes she use, rec koning } spoonfuls to the ounce ” ‘ 

5. A man bought 44 dozen pairs of boots for twenty-seven 
guineas, and sold them at 17s. Gd. per pair. What did he gain? 

6. A man bought 6,240 marbles at 48 for a penny, and sold 
them at 130 for sixpence Find his gain. 

7. Ldivided a sum of money among 80 children: 56 of these 
were boys, and they received 9d. each, and each girl received 
twice that sum. How much did I give away ? 

Ss. IL bought ewt. of sugar for Ils. Sd. and sold it at 34d. a 
Ib At this rate, what should I gain on the sale of 2 ewt. % 


% A dairyman sells daily 154 gallons of milk at 34d. a quart. 
What does he receive in the month of April ? 

10. Five chests, each containing 1} ewt. of tea, are in a certain 
hop How many half-pound packets can be made of the whole? 

11. Find a man’s total income during the months of April, 
May, and June, at the rate of Ils. lO4d. a day. 

12. How many times can a pole 3 ft. 8 in. long be laid down 


in a distance of 5 miles ? (1760 yards, 1 mile.) 
3. Eight \ irds of cloth and 15 yards of carpet cost in all 
C4, Os, Sd The cloth cost Ys, Sid. a yard : what was the cost 


of the carpet per yard 

14. Eight loads of coal, each weighing 3 tons 16 ecwt., cost 
C35, Us kil. What was the cost per « wt. ? 

15. A woman sold eighteen score of eggs. One-fourth of them 
she sold at fd. each, one-half at a penny each, and the rest at 
Lid. each What did she receive ? 

16. A exchanges 39 yards of calico at 5)d. a yard with B for 
300 egys at Is. 6d. a dozen. What money must A give in addi- 
tion to the calico? 
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17. A borrowed fifty guineas from B. He afterwards paid 
him one-half of the debt, and then made 9 monthly payments of 
£2, 10s. 6d. What was owing at the end of that time? 

18. A railway company took a party of 250 (80 of these being 
children) a distance of 80 miles. Find the total receipts at the 
rate of a penny a mile, children half-price. 

19. A man in one year bought 150 ewt. of coal at Is. 24d. per 
ewt. What would he have saved if he had bought the whole of 
it at one time, by the ton, at 17s. 6d. a ton? 

20. I buy 60 yards of cloth at 2s. 4d. a yard and 80 yards at 
2s. 8d. a yard. I sell the whole at the rate of seven yards for a 
sovereign. What do I gain or lose? 


B 

21. A hogshead of beer contains 54 gallons. After 37 quarts 
have been taken away, how many half-pints remain ? 

22. Salt butter is sold at 104d. a lb., and fresh butter at ls, 3d. 
How many more lbs. of salt butter than of fresh butter can I buy 
with £7, 17s. 6d. ? 

23. I can ride 396 yards in a minute on my bicycle. How 
many miles, at this rate, can I ride in an hour? (1760 yards, 1 
mile.) 

24. How many seconds are there from Tuesday, 6.35 p.m., 
until the following Saturday, 4.15 a.m. ? 

25. How many 34-1b. bags of sugar can be filled from 4 casks, 
each containing 14 ewt. ? 

26. I buy eggs at 10d. a dozen and sell them at Is. 10d. a 
score. Find my gain on the sale of 3,600. 

27. A farmer sold 56 sheep at £2, 17s. 6d. each, gaining on the 
whole sale £39, 4s. What did each sheep cost him ? 

28. A man bought 45 dozen books at 2s. lld. each and 3! 
dozen at 2s. 6d. each. He sold the whole in parcels, 6 books in 
a parcel, at a sovereign a parcel. Find his gain. 

29. I saved 7s. 6d. a day during the month of April and 
8s. Gd. a day during the month of May. How much more did I 
require to make £25 in all? 

30. Cigars are bought at the rate of 13s. 6d. per 100 and sold 
in cases of 5, at Is. a case. Find the gain on the sale of 650. 

31. A dairyman bought 8 gallons 2 quarts of milk at 10d. a 
gallon, and sold the whole at Ifd. a pint. Find his gain. 

32. A man earns 8s. 6d. a day, his wife 3s. 9d., and his son 
ls. 6d. In what time will they together earn £43, Gs. 3d. ? 

33. A boy bought 8 dozen newspapers at 84d. a dozen. There 
were 13 to the dozen, and he sold the whole at a penny each. 
What did he gain? 

34. T bought } ewt. butter at 10$d. a lb., and sold § ewt. for 
three and a half guineas, and the rest at ls. 6d. a lb. Find my 
gain. 

35. £12, 6s. is divided among 12 men and a certain number 
of women. Each man receives half a guinea, and each woman 
half a crown less than that sum. Find the number of women. 

36. The distance from X to Y is 130 miles. What is the rate 
of travelling per hour of a train which covers the distance be- 
tween 8.45 a.m. and mid-day ? 

37. A gentleman distributed £13, 10s. in threepenny pieces 
equally among 84 boys and 96 girls. How many threepenny 
pieces did each receive * 

38. A man bought 18 pieces of carpet, each 48 yards, for 
£140, 8s., and he sold the whole at 4s. 6d. a yard. Find his 
gain. 

39. A dairyman sold 160 Ibs. of cream for £12, 10s, Sd. Of 
this he sold 96 Ibs. at Is. Gd. per lb. What did he charge per Ib. 
for the remainder? 

40. A bicycle was offered to a man for seventeen guineas. He 
paid one-fourth of that amount at once and the rest in six 
monthly instalments. How much did he pay each month ? 

C 

$1. Oranges are sold at the rate of 4d. a dozen. How many, 
at this rate, can I buy with £1, 16s. 8d. ? 

42. Foolscap envelopes are sold at the rate of 250 for half a 
crown. How many, at this rate, can I buy with £1, 17s. 6d. ? 

43. IT had £5, 10s, in my pocket, and I bought butter at 1s. 3d, 
alb. After paying for what I bought, I found I had £1, 16s. 3d. 
remaining. How many lbs. of butter did I buy ? 

44. How many lbs. of coffee at Is. 5d. a lb, must I give in 
exchange for 24 ewt. of sugar which is sold at the rate of 4 lbs. 
for Sid. ? 

45. A man’s income for the last three months of the year is 
15s. 6d. per day (Sundays included). His expenses amount to 
£15, 10s. 6d. in October, £12, 12s. 9d. in November, and four- 
teen guineas in December. What does he save in the last three 
months ? 

46. A man had fifteen score of eggs. Of these 66 were either 
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broken or bad, and were thrown away. The rest he sold at 9d. 
a dozen. What did he receive ? 

47. A man’s income is jd. every second of the day and night. 
His expenses being 24 guineas every hour, find how much he can 
save in a fortnight. 

A publican buys 36 gallons of whisky at 17s. 6d. a gallon, 
adds 4 gallons of water, and sells the whole in bottles (6 bottles 
to the gallon) at 3s. 6d. a bottle. Find his total gain. 

49. A grocer buys 1 ewt. of cheese for 65s. 4d. He sells 16 
Ibs. at 10d. per Ib., } cwt. at 84d. per Ib., and the rest at 9d. 
per lb. Find his total gain. 

50. Divide £6, 12s. 6d. between two men, giving one man 14 
guinea more than the other. 

51. What equal number of sovereigns, half-sovereigns, crowns, 
half-crowns, and shillings can be coined out of £48, 2s. 6d. worth 
of gold and silver ? 

52. Divide £8, 7s. 2d. among 6 boys and 5 girls, giving each 
boy twice the share of a girl. 

53. Sugar is bought at lls. 8d. per ewt. It is sold in 7-lb. 
packets at thirteenpence halfpenny a packet. What is the gain 
on the sale of 4 ewt. ? 

54. If butter is sold at Is. 2d. a lb., tea at Is. 10d. a lb., and 
coffee at ls. 4d. a lb., how many lbs. of each can I buy with 
£3, 18s. ? 

55. A draper bought 56 yards of silk at 4s. 9d. a yard. An 
accident led to one-fourth of the whole being destroyed, and the 
rest was sold at the rate of 3 yards for a guinea. Find the 
draper’s gain or loss. 

56. A boy and his father together earn 22s. a week. The 
father earns seven times as much as the son. What does the 
futher earn in half a year? (52 weeks, | year.) 

57. At a concert, £1, 8s. 6d. was taken in threepenny pieces, 
£2, 10s. 6d. in sixpenny pieces, £3, 12s. in shillings, and 
£2, 17s. 6d. in half-crowns. How many coins in all? 

58. What is the nearest amount less than £109, 18s. 64d. 
which is exactly divisible by 39? 

59. What is the nearest amount greater than vetetia 18s. 64d. 
which is exactly divisible by 39? 

60. The sum of £12, 10s. is divided among 8 men, 8 women, 
and 8 children, the shares of a man and a woman being equal, 
arda child receiving half the share of a man or a woman. How 
much does each woman receive ? 


D 
(For Standard V.*) 


61. A lends B £900 for 6 months 2 weeks. How long should 
B lend A £1,300 in return? (4 weeks, 1 month.) 

The cost of carriage of 2 tons 125 ewt. for 64 miles is 
lls. 6d. What weight would be carried, at this rate, 80 miles 
for the same money ? 

63. Nine boys earn as much as 4 men. If each man earn 6s. a 
day, find the total earnings of 15 men and 15 boys in a week of 
6 days. 

64. If I earn two hundred guineas in a year of 365 days, what 
shall I earn from 10th April to 15th November (latter day in- 
clusive) ? 

65. Sixty-four men can build a wall in 7 days 7 hours. How 
many hours would the work be in hand if the number of men 
were increased by 8? (Reckon 8 hours a day.) 

66. X sold sultanas at the rate of 6 lbs. for half a crown, and 
on the sale of 1 ewt. at this price he gained 9s. 4d. What did 
the raisins cost him per stone ? 

67. If it cost £4, 19s. to supply a family with bread for 4 
months (a loaf being sold at 6d.), what will it cost for the same 
time when the loaf is 4d. cheaper? 

68. What does a creditor lose who receives only 13s. 6d. in 
the € on a debt of £927, 10s. ? 

69. I bought some cheese at 7 lbs. for 3s. 94d. and sold it at 
Yid. a lb., gaining a guinea and a half on the sale. How many 
lbs. did I buy and sell ? 

70. Nine lbs. of rice at 14d. a lb. are equal in value to 1 Ib. of 
coffee. How many lbs. of coffee must be given in exchange for 
rice worth £6, lls. 74d. ? 

71. I bought pears at Is. a score and sold them to gain 3s. 4d. 
a hundred. What did I charge per dozen ? 

72. Six cows or 42 sheep cost £117, 12s. What will you pay 
tor 9 cows and 24 sheep? 

73. A farmer puts 60 sheep into some fields which provide 18 
days’ food for the 60 sheep. After 8 days 15 additional sheep are 
put into the fields. How long will the food last from the time 
the extra sheep are added ? 

74. A man pays bate Os. 4d. income-tax at the rate of 8d. in 
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the £. Allowing that he does not pay the tax on the first £160, 
find his total income. 

75. One pipe can fill a cistern in 2 minutes and another can 
empty it in 3 minutes. The cistern is empty, and both pipes 
are turned on together. In what time will the cistern be full? 

76. Fifty-four oranges-are worth 80 apples, and 48 apples are 
worth 3 dozen pears. Find the value of 36 oranges when pears 
are sold at 14d. each. 

. A pole stands } in the mud, 45 in the water, and 3 feet 
chow e the water: find the‘length of the pole. 

78. A gentlenian’s income is £525, a after paying his rent, 
rates, and taxes he finds he has £459, 7s. 6d. remaining. What 
do his rent, rates, and taxes amount to in the £ on his gross 
income ? 

79. Divide £2, ]0s. among X, Y, and Z, giving X a florin more 
than Y, and Y Is. 6d. more than Z. 

80. A man sold 4 ewt. of tea at Is. 10d. a Ib., and } ewt. of 
coffee at ls. 4d. a lb., and divided the proceeds between his son 
and daughter, giving the son three times as much as the 
daughter. Find the share of each. 


ANSWERS. 


] £48, 13s. ld. 30. £2, 2s. 3d. 56. £25, Os. Gd. 
2. 5s. 3 fd. aa.. "Tod. 57. 310 coins. 
3. £15, 15 S. 32. 63 days. 58. L109, 17s. Od. 
4. 1,064 spoonfuls. 33. 3s. 5Oo. £109, Ss. Thad. 
5. £18, 18s. 34. £2, 2s. GO. 12s. Gd. 
6. 13s. 2d. 35. 15 women. 61. 4 months 2 wks. 
7. £3, 18s. 36. 40 milesanhour. 62. 2 tons 2 ewt. 
8. 18s. 8d. 37. 6 threepenny 63. £39. 
9. £27, 2s. 6d. pieces. 64. £126. 
10. 1,400 }-Ib. par- 38, £54. 65. 56 hours. 
cels. 39. Is. Sd. 66. 4s. Sd. 
1]. £54, Os. 74d. 40. £2, 4s. 74d. G7. £4, 10s. Od. 
12. 7,200 times. 41. 110 dozen or 68. £301, 8s. 9d. 
13. 3s. 11d. 1,320 oranges. 69. 126 Ibs. 
14. Is. 2d. 42. 3,750 envelopes. 70. 117 lbs. 
15. £1, lls. 104d. 43. 59 Ibs. Fi. Is. 
16. 19s. 74d. 44. 35 lbs. 72. £243, 12s 
17. £3, 10s. 6d. 45. £28, 8s. Od. 73. 8 days. 
18. £70. 46. 14s. 74d. 74. £220, 10s. 
19. £2, 10s. 47. £378 75. 6 minutes, 
20. Gain, £2, 6s. Sd. 48. £10, 10s. 76. 5s. 
21. 716 half-pints. 19. 18s. LOd,. 77. 36 feet. 
22. 54 lbs. more. 50. £2, 10s. Gd. ; 78. 2s. Gd. 
23. 134 miles. {4, 2s. 79. X, 18s. 6d. ; Y, 
294, 294,000 seconds. 51. 25 of each. l6s. Gd. Z, 15s, 
25. 160 34 lb. bags. 52, soy, 19s. Sd. s 80, Son, £8 Is. 
26. £4. girl, 9s. 10d. Dang aoe, £2, 
Zi. £2, Ma. 6d. 53. 3s. 2d. I? 3s, Rd. 
28. £2, 17s. 6d. 54. 18 lbs. of each. 
29. 11s. 6d. 55, Gain of 28s. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Tue results of the annual examination in commercial subjects 


conducted by the Examinations Board of the National Union of 


Teachers show that schoolmasters are everywhere giving in 
creased attention to the practical subjects dealt with by the 
Board, 1,500 pupils in higher-grade and commercial schools 
having been prepared this year for examination in the various 
subjects of the syllabus. Bookkeeping would appear to be the 
most popular subject, 468 candidates having offered themseives 
for examination in the various stages. Commercial arithmetic, 
French, and shorthand are also favourite subjects, but German 
and typewriting seem to be neglected. It is satisfactory to note 
that the examiners are able to report an improvement in the 
quality of the work submitted in most of the subjects, but they 
again call attention to the necessity for greater practicality in 
the methods, especially in connection with modern languages. 
The silver — for proficiency in shorthand has been won by 
S. J. ©. Farley, Technical School, od se and the bronze 
medal by George Thomas of the Aberdare Town School. 


SuortHAND tN Hours.—Complaint has been rife for many 
years as to the unwillingness of the head-masters of the big 
public schools to admit shorthand within ordinary hours, and 
without extra fee. We are glad to hear that in regard to Dover 
College this reproach is now removed, all boys in the middle 
forms being allowed to take the subject in morning or afternoon 
school, and as part of the general course. This concession is due 
to the uniform excellence of the results obtained at the college 
with the Oxford system during the thirteen years it has been 
taught there. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Prine ipal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List, Author of ‘Scholarship School Management,” 
** Building of the British Empire,” ete. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1901. 
Third Month—July. 
WorkK TO BE PREPARED. 

1. READING AND RECITATION, 


“T “EN minutes’ oral practice each day, and as much general 
reading as possible. 


2. ENGLISH. 


Candidates. — Marmion, Canto vi., lines 231-350. 

First Year.—The Traveller, lines 99-144, with twenty roots 
and meanings per week, and the derivation of all important 
words in the passage set. 

Second Year. —J ulius Ca sar, from Act ii., Scene l, to 

** Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief.” 

All notes, meanings of allusions, derivations, etc., must be 
learned as the monthly portion is taken. 

For full notes see July number, 1899. 

Essay Writing. 

Send up an essay occasionally for criticism. Regular and 
careful practice is essential to success. 

Subjects for this month :—(a) The Beauties of Summer; (6) Your 
Home Enjoyments; (c) Thrift; (d¢) A Railway Station; (e) Clouds; 
(7) **A rolling stone gathers no moss.” > 

The essays sent in for the competition, the result of which was 
unnounced last month, show that many of my readers have little 
idea of what is required, notwithstanding the advice continually 
given. The subject set—‘‘ A description of your native place” 
was one in which there was no difficulty as to facts. It was an 
exercise in word painting, and the effect was naturally judged by 
the vividness of the mental picture formed by the imagination. 
lo give long lists of streets and principal buildings is in no way 
i description. A good writer, when describing a scene, real or 
imaginary, succeeds in calling up in his reader's mind a picture 
which is to a large extent similar to that in his own, and that is 
what should have been aimed at. Some competitors had evi- 
dently never looked with an observant eye on what lay before 
them, and this probably indicates a mental habit which the 
student should carefully avoid—namely, that of looking and not 
secing. If the habit of close observation is formed, much may 
be learned from nature; in fact, the supply of knowledge in 
nature's book is illimitable. 

I shall be pleased to give another prize, on the ‘subject—‘‘ A 
description of a country walk.” The matter should be forty or 
fifty foolscap lines, and must consist of what is actually seen, and 
not of empty generalities. 

Of course these remarks do not apply to all subjects. In 
writing an essay on such a subject as ‘‘ Thrift,” the subject- 
matter must be largely obtained by reading, and from statistics, 
ete., compiled by those who have made a special study of th« 
subject. 

3. History. 

Candidates, —Henry the Second to the end of Henry the Third. 

Chief Points 

Henry the Second. Henry's foreign possessions. The quarrel 
with Becket and the church. Constitutions of Clarendon. 
Scutage, revolts, conquest of Ireland, and the legal reforras. 

Henry —the first of the Angevin kings—was an able ruler, and 
his reign is therefore important. Coming to the throne at a time 
when the land was in a wretched state owing to the civil war 


and the weak rule of Stephen, he directed his energies to putting 
affairs on a more settled and methodic basis. The rapine and 
cruelties of the barons were put down with a strong hand. The 
castles— Adulierine—which had been erected were pulled down. 
The Inquest of Sheriffs took that office from the great barons, and 
new sheriffs were appointed direct from the king’s office, and 
were directly responsible to him. This deprived the barons of 
power which was often misused. The introduction of scutage- 
money payment instead of military service—was eagerly welcomed 
by the smaller barons, who thenceforth devoted their attention 
more to agricultural pursuits than to fighting, and became the 
knights of the shire, the country gentry. 

The encroachments of the church were checked, and although 
the unfortunate murder of Becket prevented the Constitutions of 
Clarendon being rigidly enforced, they were never repealed, and 
the lawless clergy were kept in check. 

But it is to this reign that we must look for the commence- 
ment of government by /aw as opposed to rule by force. 

The institution of Justices in Eyre, or judges who went on 
circuit, brought justice to every man’s door, instead of compelling 
him to follow the King’s Court or Curia Regis for months to get 
a hearing. The Assize of Arms practically revived the Anglo- 
Saxon Fyrd, by which every man was rendered liable to serve 
the king. 

Richard the First. The king’s share in the Crusade. England 
during his absence. Most candidates will have read 7'he Ta/is- 
man and Ivanhoe. These books give a very correct idea of these 
two points. 

Every one must know what the Crusades were, why they weie 
undertaken, what part our kings played in them, and the general 
results. 

John. John’s usurpation. Loss of Normandy. Quarrel with 
the Pope over the election of an archbishop. Interdict and ex- 
communication. (How did they differ? Why did the latter cow 
John when the former had no effect?) The king’s misrule. The 
Magna Charta and the subsequent civil war. 

Note carefully. the grievances which the barons, church, and 
commons had against John; how these were all and for the first 
time united, and how the terms of the Magna Charta safeguarded 
the liberties of all classes. The loss of the French provinces was 
a gain, for barons hitherto Norman began to consider themselves 
Englishmen. 

Henry the Third. Note the three periods:—l. The king’s 
minority; rule by justiciar; Hubert de Burgh and Peter > i 
Roches. 2. The’ king’s personal rule and the influence of 
favourites. 3. Control by the barons. 

By far the most important incident in this reign was the sum- 
moning by De Montfort of the burgesses to the Parliament. 
This was the beginning of the House of Commons. In calling up 
the knights of the shire, De Montfort was only restoring to them 
a right which they had allowed to lapse. 

First Year.—Henry the Second to Henry the Third. (See above. ) 

Second Year.—The Commonwealth. 

Chief Points :— 

1. Establishment of peace at home. House of Lords and Mon- 
archy abolished. Executive Council of State formed. Various 
risings and disaffections, by men who expected anarchy after the 
king’s execution, crushed by Cromwell—for example, Levellers, 
Agitators. Troops ordered to Ireland. 

2. Reduction of Ireland. Defeat of Ormonde. Storming of 
Drogheda and Wexford. Defeat of Rupert’s fleet, and defeat of 
Hugh O'Neill. Cromwell's policy—‘‘ cruel to be kind.” 

3. Reduction of Scotland, Capture and execution of Montrose. 
Landing of Prince Charles. Battle of Dunbar. Coronation of 
Charles. Battle of Worcester. Completion of pacification by 
General Monk. 

4. The changes in government. The Long Parliament. After 
Pride’s Purge, the Rump. England declared a Commonwealth, 
May 19, 1649. Rump forcibly dissolved by Cromwell, April 20, 
1653. Barebone’s Parliament, July 1653. _ beweenctate of Govern- 
ment drawn up by the Council of State. Parliament of 1654 
dissolved in five months. Protector’s sole rule till Second Par- 
liament, September 17, 1656. Humble Petition and Advice. 
Cromwell as Lord Protector. Dissolution, 1658. After Crom- 
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well’s death a Short Parliament, dissolved in April 1659. The 
remains of the Long Parliament reinstated May 7; expelled on 
October 13. Committee of Safety till December. Second res- 
toration of the Long Parliament; dissolved, March 16, 1660. 
Convention Parliament met, April 14, 1660. 

5. Cromwell’s foreign policy. Spirited, patriotic, and suc- 
cessful :-— 

(a) Holland. Navigation Act, 1651. War, 1652. Decisive 
victories of Blake. Peace concluded on advantageous terms. 
Flag to be saluted ; compensation paid for Amboyna massacre. 

(b) Spain. Demands made for free trade to South America 
and freedom of merchants from the Inquisition. Attacks on the 
Spanish West Indies. Capture of Jamaica, 1655. Capture of 
the Plate Fleet in Santa Cruz, 1657. Capture of Dunkirk, 1658. 

(c) France. Alliance, 1654. Commercial treaty, 1655, after 
liberty of worship had been granted to the Vaudois on Cromwell’s 
insistence. 

(d) Blake destroyed the pirate fleet of Tunis. 

6. Note the cause of the sudden collapse after Cromwell’s 
death—the usurpation of power by the army, and General Monk’s 
action. 

4. GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates. —England : productions, industries, climate. The 
six northern and the eastern counties in detail. 

First Year.—Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Second Year.—Africa: British Possessions. 

Draw maps for each country. Analyse and tabulate in note- 
book all the facts to be committed to memory. 

First year pupil teachers must pay especial attention to Ger- 
many and its form of government. 


5. ARITHMETIC. 

Candidates.—Vulgar fractions: definitions of the various 
kinds. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, with 
proofs of these operations by means of diagrams. The rule of 
precedence in signs must be noted. 

Comparison of the value of fractions is often set as a question. 
This may be done by reducing to a common denominator, or—and 
in many cases this is preferable—to a common numerator. For 
example: Arrange in order of magnitude 4',, 5, <"y- 

Here it is much easier to reduce to a common numerator 12, when 
the fractions become }3, }#, $2. Here it is evident that 43 is 
the greatest, ete. The theory must be thoroughly understood. 

First Year.—Simple proportion. Read up the theory carefully. 
Note the difference between ratio and proportion. What is 
meant by ‘‘extremes” and “means”? .Must the missing term 
be always in the fourth place? What is duplicate ratio, inverse 
ratio, compound ratio? What is wrong in the following state- 
ment :—As 3 books : 6 shillings :: 5 books : 10 shillings? 

Second Year.—Simple and compound interest. These are only 
special cases of proportion. All simple interest problems must 
be worked by method of unity, and not by formula. The latter 
method shows no evidence of reasoning, and children, if taught 
in that manner, work blindly. Be quite sure you understand 
the methods of finding (a) interest, (b) time, (c) rate, (d) prin- 
cipal, when the other terms are given. 

The best method of arranging compound interest sums is as 
follows :— 

Find the compound interest on £4000 for three years at 10 
per cent. 


Principal £4000 
Interest for the first year = ~,* of this = 400 
Principal for second year = £4400 
Interest for the second year = 7, of this= 440 
Principal for third year = £4840 


Interest for the third year = y, of this = 484 
Amount at end of third year = £5324 
Therefore interest = £1324 


= This fraction is always found by putting the rate per cent. over 100. 
1s— 

3h. 10 1 ete, 

100 300 = =630 


5 per cent. = ae ; 34 per cent. = 
100 =—-20 


6. Evciip AND ALGEBRA. 
First Year.—Euclid, I., Props. 5-8. 
Algebra—Subtraction and multiplication of easy quantities. 


Second Year.—Euclid, I., Props. 34-38, with four deductions 


per week. 
Algebra—Addition and subtraction of easy fractions. 






7. Music. 


Candidates.—Accent. Two, three, and four pulse measure. 
First Year.—Quarter-pulse tones and rests. 
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Secowl Year.—Names of chromatic notes. Principle on which 
they are named, 


8. TEACHING. 


All Years.—Practise small letters on the blackboard. (Use The 
Practical Teacher Copy Book as a model.) 


Test Questions. 

1. Penmanship. 

Large Hand :—Physiography. 

Small Hand :—’ 7's common proof that lowliness is young 

ambition’s ladder. 

2. Candidates.—Analyse lines 148-155. 
Parse—that, what, to paint, unless, were given, to dip, far less. 
First Year.—Analyse and paraphrase lines 51-62. 
Parse—as, hoards, yet, pleased, to see, so small, hope, blest. 
Second Year.—Paraphrase and analyse (end of Scene 2)— 


** Well, Brutus, thou art noble...... 
He should not humour me.” 


Parse—yet, may be wrought, ’tis meet, for who so form. 

3. Candidates and First Year. 

(a) Give an account of the Feudal System. 

(b) What was the Domesday Book? when, why, and how was 
it compiled ? 

(c) What was the Investiture dispute ? 
it settled ? 

(d) In what way was Henry the First’s reign favourable to the 
English ? 

(e) Give some account of the state of England during the civil 
war. 

Second Year. 

(a) By what means did Charles raise money during his period 
of absolute rule ? 

(b) What were the immediate circumstances which led to the 
outbreak of the Civil War ? 

(c) Make a table of the chief battles fought, and the leaders 
on either side, and the results. 

(d) What is meant by the Second Civil War? 

4. Geography. — Candidates. 

(a) Describe a coasting voyage from London to Penzance, or 
from Penzance to Liverpool. 

(b) What are the chief plains of England ? 

First Year. 

(a) Give some account of the government of France. 

(b) Say what you can of the industries of Spain. 

Second Year. 

(a) What do you know of the Congo Free State ? 

(b) What are the chief articles imported to and exported from 
the west coast of Africa? 

5. State some rules which you would give to children for 
writing the capital letters B, G, M, Q. 

6. Candidates. —What is pitch, and what do you understand 
by the standard scale of pitch ? 

First Year.—Rewrite the following without change of key :— 


drns‘dnt, rf t, 1,8, ‘smd 


Second Year.—Name the intervals which each of the following 
notes makes with each of the others :—d m se ]. 


How and when was 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Tenth Month—July. 


WorK TO BE PREPARED. 
1, Reapina AND ReEcrrarion. 
Regular practice in both subjects is essential. Reading should 


not be limited to the prescribed books. Endeavour to read some 
useful book on general topics each month. 


2. Enawisu. 

Candidates. — Marmion, Canto vi., line 1022 to the end. 

First Year.—The Traveller, line 412 to the end, Twenty 
roots and meanings each week. Derivation of all important 
words in the passage set. 

Second Year.—Jiulius Cwsar, Act v., Scene 4 to the end. 
Common mistakes in written and spoken language. (See Pupil 
Teachers’ English Notebook.) 





3. 


Write one or two essays each week, selecting from the fol- 
lowing :—Coal and its Uses; The Life of the Author of the Poem 


ESSAYS. 
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you have been studying; The Advantages of Travelling; ‘*A 
stitch in time saves nine;” Success, and how it is attained; Our 
Army and Navy; Spring and Autumn contrasted; Winter 
Pastimes. 
4. History. 

Candidates.—George IV., William I1V., and Victoria, 

First Year.—Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 

Second Year.—William IV. and Victoria. 


5. Grocraruy. 


° 
Candidates.—Treland : industries, towns, people, etc. 
First Year.—Finish India. 

Second Year. —Finish Australia; New Zealand. 


6. ARITHMETIC. 
General practice. Work any back questions. Give particular 


attention to theory and method, 


7. Ever, 


First Year tevise Props. 11-20, with six deductions each 
week 
Second Year.—Revise Props. 27-40, with eight deductions 


ome h week. 
8 ALGEBRA AND Music, 


General revision, and regular practice with back questions. 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 
1. Hisrory. 

Candidates Chief Points 

George the Fourth. Cato Street Conspiracy. Insurrection. 
Freedom of Greece. Battle of Navarino. Catholic Emancipation 
note the various laws that had been passed against Catholics— 
for example, Test, Corporation, ete. ). 

William the Fourth. The Reform Bill (most important), and 
proceedings of the Reformed Parliament. 

Victoria The Chartists. Penn) Postage. Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Exhibition. Crimean War. Mutiny in India, Acquisi 
tion of colonies. Advances made in all branches of manufacture, 
inventions, education, ete. 

First Year Chief Points :—~ 

Edward the Sixth. The Reformation. The social condition 
id discontent. Lady Jane Grey. 

Mary. Marriage with Philip. Wyatt’s Revolt. Marian per- 
secution. War with France. 


Elizabeth Difficulties at accession, and how surmounted. 
Settlement of religious differences at home. Mary Queen of 
Scots, and plots connected with her. Foreign policy: France 


and Spain conciliated during the early years ; afterwards, France 
prevented from interfering in English affairs by help given to the 
Huguenots, Spain by assistance to the Netherlands. Note in- 
crease in the prosperity of the nation; the early voyagers 


**Sea-dogs” Drake, Hawkins, etc. The Armada; its causes and 
results. The Irish Rebellion. The Poor Laws. 
Second Year. —See above. 


2. GROGRAPHY, 

First Year.—The government of India must be carefully 
studied—(a) the India Oflice in England; (+) in India. (1) The 
Viceroy and his Council ; (2) the thirteen provinces ; (3) the sub- 
division into districts; (4) the Native States. Note also the 
improvements in the country since English occupation: roads, 
oat lighthouses, harbours, telegraph and postal arrange- 
ments, canals, irrigation works, development of industries—for 
example, tea, cotton, jute, ete. 

Second Year.—The government of the Australian colonies 
should be noted, and the proposal for federation on the lines 
of the Dominion of Canada. Something should be known of the 
aborigines of Australia and the Maoris of New Zealand. The 
industries are also important. 


T¢ af (ue ations. 


1. English. —Candidates.—( Answer Question 1 and two others. ) 
(1.) Analyse the follow ing: 
** Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side, 
* Then it was truth !’ he said.” 
(2.) Parse the words in italics. 


TEACHER. 





(3.) Give the meaning of bartisan, leaguer, paladin, rowel, port- 
cullis, targe, and palfrey. 

(4.) Explain :— 

“* And in the chief three mullets stood.” 
** Flodden had been Bannockburn.” 
** To moated Lichfield’s lofty pile.” 
** My basnet to a prentice cap, 
Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till!” 
** By Archibald won in bloody work, 
Against the Saracen and Turk.” 

(5.) Define nominative case, infinitive mood, and passive voice; 
give illustrations from the poem. 

First Year.—( Answer Question 1 and two others.) 

(1.) Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 

** Suill may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only sould vepeum them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those who toil.” 

(2.) Give in your own words Goldsmith’s estimate of the 
French character. 

(3.) Explain the force of the prefixes in the following, and give 
two other examples of each :—represt, transmit, disproportioned, 
depopulation, submissive, procession, sympathetic, extols. 

(4.) Write a brief life of Goldsmith, and say something of the 
writers who were contemporary with him. 

(5.) Define the various kinds of sentence, and give one illustra- 
tion of each from The Traveller. 

Second Year.—(Answer Question 1 and two others.) 

(1.) Analyse the following, and parse the words in italics :— 


** But "tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 

(2.) Explain the following :—‘‘I have some aim ;” ‘‘ the pos- 
ture of your blows ;” “ orts and imitations ; ” ‘‘ men cautelous ;” 
‘“set our battles on.” 

(3.) By whom, to whom, and on what occasions were the fol- 
lowing lines uttered ?— 

(a) ‘* This was the noblest Roman of them all.’ 

(b) ** The last of all the Romans.” 

(c) ‘‘In Parthia‘did I take thee prisoner.” 

(d) **I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
(e) ‘*Oh, he sits high in all the people’s hearts.” 
(f) “I know where I will wear this dagger, then.” 


” 


(4.) Write a character of Cassius or Brutus, illustrating your 
statements by quotations. 

(5.) Give examples of any words used in the play differently 
from modern usage, and of any peculiarities of grammar. 

2. History.—Candidates. 

(1.) Say what you can of the Seven Years’ War. 

(2.) What caused the revolt of the American colonies ? 

(3.) Describe the battle of Waterloo, or of Trafalgar. 

First Year. 

(1.) Write a life and character of Cardinal Wolsey. 

(2.) Give an account of the. dissolution of the monasteries. 
Wizy did the common people feel discontented at the action ? 

(3.) What led to the battle of Flodden? Describe it. 

Second Year. 

(1.) Describe, with a plan, the battle of Waterloo. 

(2.) Give some account of the Peninsular War. 

(3.) What was the Catholic Emancipation Bill? Why was it 
necessary ? 

3. Geography. 

Candidates,—Describe the mountain system of Ireland. 

First Year.—Say what you can of the vegetable productions of 
India. 

Second Year.—Describe a coasting voyage round Australia. 

4. Arithmetic. 

Candidates,—In a mile race, A gives B 100 yards start, and 
beats him by 20 yards. If B can run the mile in 5 min. 8 secs., 
how long did A take? Ans, 4 min. 47 secs, 

First Year.—A man has £25, 17s. 6d., consisting of sovereigns, 
half-crowns, and shillings in the proportion of 1, 3, and 7. ow 
many has he of each? Ans. 15, 45, 105. 

Second Year.—A rectangular field contains 6 acres 132 poles ; 
its length is to its width as 21 to 13: how many rods of fencing 
are required for it? Ans. 136. 

















5. Music. 

Candidates.—What are ‘‘ mental effects”? How are they 
modified? What is the standard scale of pitch ? 

First Year.—Rewrite the following without change of key :— 


nds‘tdmlrt sml td 


Second Year.—Give the three forms of the minor scale, ascend- 
ing and descending, and explain calando, legato, sforzando. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Seventh Month—July. 


Work TO BE PREPARED. 

1. Reading, Repetition, and Penmanship.—A few minutes’ 
practice daily. 

2. Theory of Teaching.—Chap. x., Scholarship School Manage- 
ment, 

3. Geography. 

(1.) Revise the general features of Africa and the Barbary 
States, Abyssinia and the Soudan, in detail. 
(2.) The remaining British Possessions in Africa. 

4. /istory.—Charles the Second to Anne, with the history of 
the colonies to that date. (Use 7'he Building of the British 
Empire—Holden. ) 

5. Composition.—Oune or two essays each week, on such subjects 
as—The Japanese ; How far do the Stuarts deserve the title of 
“Unlucky”? ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ;” 
Exercise in its Relation to Health; The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Free Libraries ; A Day’s Employment ; Sleep. 

6. English. 

(1.) The laws of punctuation. 

(2.) Twenty roots and meanings per week. 

(3.) The language from 1800 to 1850. 
(4.) Julius Cesar—from Act iv., Scene 3 (entrance of the 
poet) to the end of the scene. 
Arithmetic.—Stocks and shares. 
. Alyebra.—Variation. 

9. Kuclid.—Book IL., Props. 5-8, with six deductions per 
week. 

10. Elementary Science.—Elementary properties of coal gas, 
hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid. 

ll. Languages. 

Latin, Pliny’s Letters, No. 8. 

French, Le 7'résor, three pages. 


= 
/ 


ad . 


) Translation and retranslation. 
-Exercises in grammar and 
J composition. 

12. Drawing.—A freehand copy each week, and general geo- 
metrical exercises. (Messrs. Macmillan have just issed a very 
useful book of Freehand Hxercises—Ornament, Animals, etc., 
which every one would do well to get.) 

13. Music. —Chap. vii., School Music Teacher. 

14. Domestic Economy.—The management of the sickroom. 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 

1. Penmanship.—Students are earnestly advised not to neglect 
this subject. Judging from the specimens submitted for criticism, 
there is little regular and systematic study. Every one should 
practise carefully from a good model, and know definite rules for 
the lengths, etc., of the letters. Zhe Practical Teacher Copy 
Book contains all that is required in this respect. 

2. Geography. 

Rhodesia.—-Area, 750,000 square miles. Administered by the 
British South Africa Company—incorporated by Royal Charter, 
October 29, 1889. The Senior Administrator is advised by an 
Administrative Council of seven, and a Legislative Council of 
eleven members, the latter comprising two elected representa- 
tives from each province. The proceedings and enactments of 
both councils are under the supervision of the High Commis- 
sioner at Cape Town. 

Productions.—Agriculture is carried on to some extent, and 
would doubtless be in a more flourishing condition but for the 
troubles of the last ten years. Rinderpest (a cattle disease, 
usually fatal) has killed much of the stock, and locusts have 
destroyed the vegetation. The native rising—Second Matabele 
War consequent on the Jameson Raid—and the present war have 
also sorioushy checked advance. ‘Gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, 
tn, plumbago have been discovered, although little but gold is 
mined. Of the latter, £225,000 worth was extracted in the last 
year for which returns were made. The greatest difficulty in 
the way of development has been the absence of means of com- 
munication. Enormous sums have been spent in providing these. 
At present there are over 3,000 miles of good roads, 2,000 miles 
of telegraph, and as many miles of railways. 

The main line of railway runs from Cape Town, through Kim- 
berley, Vryburg, Mafeking, to Buluwayo. This is the first sec- 
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tion of Mr. Rhodes’s ‘‘Cape to Cairo” railway. The guage 
adopted in Egypt and Rhodesia is 3 feet 6 inches. The telegraph 
has been carried to Lake Tanganyika, and the railway will in a 
few years follow. The railway in Keypt has reached Khartoum, 
and will be carried southwards to’ the northern end of the same 
lake, ard a line of steamers will furnish the connecting link ; or 
the line may be carried up the eastern side of the lake, through 
Ujiji. Another line runs from Beira, an excellent harbour on 
the Indian Ocean, to Salisbury. An agreement was made with 
Germany in 1899 by which a line will be carried to the Atlantic 
coast. aol Buluwayo railways are being extended to the chief 
centres—the Gwanda gold fields on the south-east, the Wankie 
district on the north-west, and Gwelo on the north. 

The capital is Salisbury. Buluwayo is the chief commercial 
centre. Other towns are springing up at Umtali, Tuli, Gwanda, 
Gwelo, Victoria, etc. 

The British possessions in West Africa are—(1l) Gambia, 
(2) Sierra Leone, (3) Gold Coast, (4) Lagos, and (5) Nigeria. All 
are under the Colonial Office. Nigeria is the territory opened 
up by the Royal Niger Company, which handed over the admin- 
istration to the British Government at the commencement of the 
present year. The exports from these parts comprise gold, ivory, 
cotton, palm-oil, rubber, ebony, grain. The er are cotton 
goods and textiles of various kinds, hardware and cutlery, spirits, 
salt, sugar, etc. 

In East and Central Africa we possess— 

(1.) The Somaliland Protectorate. Capital, Berbera. 

(2.) The East Africa Protectorate. Yormerly administered 
by the Imperial British East Africa Company. 
Capital, Mombasa. Exports—ivory, rubber, grain, 
— ebony, etc. Imports—piece goods, rice, grain, 
flour, ete. 

(3.) The Witu Protectorate. 

(4.) The Uganda Protectorate. Capital, Kampala. A rail- 
way is being constructed to connect this with Mom- 
basa. 

(5.) The Zanzibar Protectorate. 

(6.) British Central Africa Protectorate. 

The islands Mauritius, Seychelles, Ascension, and St. Helena 
are also British possessions. 

3. History.—Chief Points :— 

Charles 11. 

(1.) Proceedings of the Convention Parliament. 

‘ Corporation Act, 1661. 

| Act of Uniformity, 1662. 
Conventicle Act, 1664, 

. Five-Mile Act, 1665. 

(3.) The War with Holland 

(4.) The Great Plague and Great Fire. 

(5.) The Secret Treaty of Dover. 

(6.) T 

(7.) P 


(2.) Clarendon Code 


0 
6.) Test Act and Habeas Corpus Act. 
7.) Plots. 
James IT. 
(1.) Monmouth’s Rebellion and the Bloody Assize. 
(2.) Preliminary measures to reintroducing the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. 
(3.) The Declaration of Indulgence. Attack on the Uni 
versities. 
(4.) Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
(5.) Events leading to the landing of William and Mary. 

William III. and Mary. 

(1.) Reduction of Scotland. 

(2.) Reduction of Ireland and capitulation of Limerick. 

(3.) Mutiny Act, Toleration Act, Bill of Rights, and Tri 
ennial Bill. 

(4.) William’s wars against Louis the Fourteenth, and Peace 
of Ryswick. 

(5.) Act of Succession. 

This reign is very important, especially with regard to the 
Constitution. The long dispute between King and Commons, 
over the respective privileges of each, was finally settled in 
exact written terms. Hence this reign may be considered as 
the commencement of constitutional rule as at present under- 
stood. The Declaration of Right (subsequently ‘‘ passed”’ as 
the Bill of Rights) is hardly less important than the Magna 
Charta. The appropriation of supplies removed one of the 
greatest abuses of Stuart times. Government by Cabinet was 
introduced. The Mutiny Bill gave the Commons control of the 
army, and the Triennial Bill prevented any long period of ab- 
solute rule. 

Anne. 

(1.) The Act of Union with Scotland. 

(2.) The War of the Spanish Succession. This is most im- 
portant. 

(3.) The Treaty of Utrecht. 





—— 
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slitical meaning. 
literature. The 


(4.) The Trial of Dr. Sacheverell, and its 
(5.) The growth of the newspaper anc 
Augustan age. 

A map should be prepared to illustrate Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns, and places of the principal battles committed to memory. 

4. Arithmetic.—‘* Stocks and shares” will require careful atten- 
tion. The difficulty arises, not from the actual working—for the 
sums are all en cases of method of unity—but from a mis- 
understanding of terms. The difference between stocks and 
money must be thoroughly a students must avoid the 
common error of thinking that all the figures in a question must 
be used. For example: If the debenture stocks of a company be 
quoted at 115 per £100 3 per cent. stock, what interest do I get 
on £1,000 stock? In this case the 115 has nothing to do with 
the result. The percentage is paid on the amount of the stock, 
and the price of the stock does not in any way alter the amount 
paid. It would be different if the question read, ‘‘ What interest 
do I get on £1,000?” In that case £100 does not enter into the 
working. 

The problems set on these sums are numerous and various. 
There is a particularly good collection in Christian and Collar, 
and every student should make sure that he can work every one. 

The following style of sum may present some difficulty :— 

‘*A man invests part of £2,445 in a 5 per cent. stock at 120, 
and the rest in another 5 per cent. stock at 125. His income 
from the two investments is £100 per annum. What sum did 
he invest in each stock?” 

Work as follow Fi 

(1.) Suppose the whole were invested in the 5 per cent. at 120. 
Then the interest would be ,$,, or gy of the principal, = J, of 
£2,445 = £1014}. 

(2.) Suppose the whole were invested in the 5 per cent. at 125. 
Then the interest would be $5, or ¢y of the principal, =_., of 
£2,445 = £974. 

In the first case there is an excess of 14} over the £100; in 
the second there is a deficit of 2}. Hence the money must 
be divided in the opposite ratio to these numbers—namely, as 
2): 144, or Y : Y, or 88: 75. 

yy of £2,445 = amount in the first = £1,320, and 
va e9 - - = £1,125. 

5. Domestic Economy.—The management of the sickroom in- 
cludes the following topics : 

(1.) The position of the room in the house, and its effective 
isolation, 
2.) The furniture. 
(3.) Warming, ventilation, ete. 
(4.) The qualities of a good nurse, and her duties with regard 
to the patient. 
(5.) Preparation of food for the sick. 
(6.) Attention to the patient: washing, feeding, changing 
and making bed, ete. 


Test Questions. 
lL Pe nmanship. 
Large Hand :—Alsace- Lorraine. 
Small Hand :— Oh that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come ! 

2. In what order would you teach the geography of the various 
continents and countries ?—that is, make up a table showing what 
geography you would take with each standard (I. to VII.). 

3. Write an essay of about thirty lines on the productions of 
the Kast Indian Archipelago. 

4. What do you know of the commerce of China and Japan ? 

5. Say what you can of Cape Colony under these heads— 
(1) Area; (2) Population—British, Afrikander, Native ; (3) Rail- 
ways; (4) Government. 

6. Give an account of the 
political importance. . 

7. What do you know of the Plantation of Ulster, Hampton 
Court Conference, and Pacification of Berwick ? 

8. How do you account for the success of the Parliamentarian 
troops in the Civil War? 

9. What do you understand by the ‘‘ Lake School”? 
some account of the works of one of the Lake Poets. 

10. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 


Puritans—their rise, tenets, and 


Give 


** That you have wronged me doth appear in this: 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians.” 
** Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth. him?” 


11. What do you know of the preparation and properties of 


chlorine ? 


12. Give a few simple rules by which health may be preserved. 


















































































CORRESPONDENCE: RULES. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number 
of THe Practica, TEACHER (and nom de plume if desired), 
must be enclosed. 

As a rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column ; 
but any one desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 

dressed to ‘‘ Mr. A. T. Fiux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.D.—A list will be sent shortly. 

Watkins. —Essay, 45/50. You do well to use quotations to 
illustrate your points, but you should guard against their excess- 
ive use. Penmanship, 30/50. Still too stiff and cramped. The 
size of the small letters varies very much. The mistake you 
notice was an error in binding. I daresay if you return it = 
will get another copy sent. Your papers were too late for last 
month’s issue. 

B.S.—Arrived too late for competition. Very creditable con- 
sidering your age. With perseverance you should do well. 

Hygrenic.—Y our essay is about the right length. The matter 
is good and well expressed, but the ideas should be arranged in 
a better manner. 14/20. Handwriting very poor. 

Tired.—Composition good. 18/20. Handwriting very poor. 
This should not be so. A little care would work a steady im- 
provement. 

H.J. ¥.—Solve thus :— 

Ifa+b+c=0, then at + b* + ct = Aah + be + ca). 


a+b+c=0. 
Then a+b=-c. 
Squaring, a? + 2ab + b? = c*, or a? + ? - c? = - 2ab. 


Squaring again, we get— 

"sa bt + 4 2a*h? — 2a%c? — 2h®c? = 4a*b?, 

or a* + 4 + ct = 2a*b? + Qa%c? + Qh*c?. 

Now, if a + 6 + ¢ = 0, then any multiple of it = 0. 
“. 4ab(a +b +c) = 0. 
Add this to the right-hand side. 
Then a* + b4 + ct = 2a*h? + Qa%c? + Qh?c? + 4a2%he + 4al*e + 4abc? 
2(a2b? + a%c? + bc? + 2a%be + 2ab ec + Zabe*) 
= 2ab + be + ac). Q.E.D. 

A.L.R.—I think under the circumstances you would do well 
to confine your attention to French. It would pay you better to 
do that well than to do both fairly. 

(Other correspondents answered by post.) 


1 il 


The prize in composition has been awarded to Ruby Polking- 
horne, 7 Headland Park, Plymouth. The next best tales were 
those of E. A. Kellett, “Swift,” and Rosebud (an allegory of the 
South African War 7). 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1901. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 





E desire to repeat our hearty wishes for the success of 
our readers who have followed the Certificate Course for 
1900, and trust that the monthly papers will have been found 
useful in preparing for the ordeal of the week beginning 2nd July. 

We shall at once go on with the course for 1901, and beg to 
recommend intending candidates to lose no time in getting to 
work. They should begin at once, and not wait till ‘after the 
holidays.” Every candidate should be provided with a copy of 
the syllabus, which can be obtained gratis by writing to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall. 

The more important changes introduced into this year's 
syllabus are :— 

1. Drawing.—Acting teachers are not confined to Model Draw- 
ing in the first year, and Science Subject L., or Blackboard, in 
the second, but may take any one of the South Kensington 
subjects in the first year, and in the second any subject for 
which credit was not obtained in the first year. 

2. English.—The set authors are changed. 

3. Geography and History.—The period for study is from 1789 
to 1815. 









4. Languages.—In Latin and Greek, as before, the passages 
will be taken for first and second year candidates from the books 
set for London University Matriculation and Intermediate Arts 
for the summer examinations of 190). 

In French and German no set books are prescribed. This is 
an important change. The study of these subjects is required tu 
be still very practical by the announcement that ‘students 
taking French will be required to write in English the substance 
of a short passage of French read aloud at the examina- 
tion.’ 

5. Teaching.—No paper will be set in this subject in the first 
year, but in place of this, ‘‘any paper may contain questions on 
the method of teaching the subject to which it relates.” Greatly 
increased importance is attached to the subject in the second 
year, when the marks obtainable are 250, or more than can be 
obtained for any two other subjects combined. The course 
includes ‘methods of instruction and discipline, and the ele- 
mentary principles of psychology, logic, al ethics applicable 
to such methods.” The rest of the work is the same as in last 
year’s syllabus, 

It should be observed that the note permitting the inclusion in 
any paper of questions on teaching is placed above the heading 
‘*First Year,” and therefore applies to second-year papers as 
well. The same holds good respecting the note on the deduction 
of marks for defective spelling or penmanship, although the 
papers in these subjects had already disappeared from the 
second year examination. The dictation and penmanship tests 
will not now be set in the first year examination. 

We propose to treat the work on exactly the same lines as in 
previous years—a method that has been well spoken of by those 
readers of THE Practica, TEACHER who have followed the 
courses ; but if any of our readers like to offer any suggestions 
for making the course more helpful in future, we shall be glad to 
receive them and give them our best consideration. 

Owing to the very limited space at our disposal, we are unable 
to include science and drawing in our course, but there are few 
of our readers who are not within fairly easy distance of science 
and art classes, and we should advise all to join classes in these 
subjects. Marks cannot be carrjed forward from year to year ; 
they must be gained in the May or June preceding the Certificate 
Examination. 

In both years, candidates who have not passed in the elemen- 
tary stage of physiography, or in the paper in the subject at 
Queen’s Scholarship, must take that subject. Those who have so 
passed must not take it. With this restriction, we advise our 
readers to take up the two science subjects for the study of 
which their locality offers the best opportunity. We should 
also advise them to take up two drawing subjects. Two certifi- 
cates are always better than one, although marks are allowed for 
one only at the Certificate Examination. 

Reapine.—This is a very important subject, and the candidate 
should devote time regularly to the art of reading aloud. The 
names of two standard works must be submitted to the inspector 
of the district for his approval, and the candidate must be pre- 
pared to read from one or both of them, and from another book 
not previously prepared. We should suggest the following as 
suitable :—Ruskin’s Unto this Last, Sesame and Lilies, or Crown 
of Wild Olive; Lowell’s My Study Windows; Thackeray’s 
Esmond, The Newcomes, Pendennis; the essays of Chartes 
Lamb, Emerson, or Helps; the novels of Scott, Kingsley, Char- 
lotte Bronté, or George Eliot. 

Repetit1ion.—Two hundred lines from a standard author have 
to be prepared. We should advise first-year candidates to select 
their lines from Henley’s Lyra Heroica, and second-year from 
one of the poems of Tennyson named in the syllabus. 

We should like to recommend the following text-books, and 
would advise our readers not to confine themselves to these 
books. The best plan is to adopt one book as a text-book, and 
from this to study the general bearings of the subject and the 
relations of its several parts. The outline thus secured should be 
filled in by the reading of larger works bearing on the subject or 
on part of the subject. Asa rule, one text-book is of very little 
use in supplementing another. We shall set the monthly syl- 
labus in accordance with subject-matter, which may be prepared 
from any of the following text-books, and suggest portions of 
larger works for the student’s perusal, such works being gener- 
ally obtainable at the public libraries. 

Compostt10on.—Meiklejohn’s Art of Writing English (Holden), 
or Nichol’s Primer of English Composition (Macmillan). Meikle- 
john’s Hundred Short Essays in Outline (Holden) may also be 
found useful. 

Aritumetic.—Christian and Collar’s New Arithmetic (Holden) 
will be found the most helpful, as it deals so fully with the 
principles and illustrations required in teaching, as well as the 
best modern methods of working. Lock’s Arithmetic for Schools 
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(Macmillan) and Brook-Smith’s Arithmetic (Macmillan) are also 
“ool, 

‘'uxoRY oF Music.—Dunstan’s Manual of Music (Curwen) for 
both notations, Rodger’s Tonic Sol-fa Theory (Curwen), and 
Hardy’s How to Train Children’s Voices (Curwen). 

EneuisH Laneuace.—VSirst Year.—Nesficld’s Historical Eny- 
lish (Macmillan); Meiklejohn’s Znglish Language (Holden) ; 
any Grammar (National Society.) ; Low’s Enylish Language 
(Clive). 

Macaulay's Lssay on Milton: the student should provide 
himself with the complete essays, Popular Edition (Longmans), 
and Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (Chandos Classics—F. Warne). 
These complete works cost only 2s. 6d. each; and in addition the 
student should get Macmiltan’s annotated editions. Henley’s 
Lyra Heroica (Nutt): the School Edition is recommended, as 
well bound and suited for the work ; its price is 2s. 

Second Year.—Henry V. (Macmillan’s, Clarendon Press, or 
Clive’s edition); for Paradise Lost, the complete works of 
Milton (Globe Edition), or Macmillan’s edition of Books I. and 
II., or Cambridge University Press edition; Trevelyan’s Life 
and Letters of Macaulay (Longmans); Tennyson’s Poems (Mac- 
millan). 

GroeraPpuy.—Gill’s Student’s Geography ; Longmans’s Geog- 
raphy ; Brook’s Geography (Nelson); Meiklejohn’s Geography 
(Holden). 

History.—Zngland during the American and European Wars 
(Longmans’s Epochs); Green’s Short History of the English Peo; le 
(Macmillan); Gardiner’s Student’s History, Part LI. (Long- 
mans); Rose’s French Revolution, 

ALGEBRA.-—Hall and Knight’s Hlementary Algebra, for women 
and first-year men; Advanced Algebra, for second-year men 
(Macmillan) ; Intermediate Algebra (Clive), for second-year men. 

GxromeEtTRY.—Hall and Stevens’s uclid (Macmillan); 7'utorial 
Euclid (Clive); Lachlan’s Huclid (E. Arnold), 

MENsuRATION.—Todhunter’s Menswration (Macmillan) ; Long- 
mans’s Menswration. 

Latin.—As recommended in THe PracticaL TEACHER Matric- 
ulation Course. 

FRENCH.—Grammar.—Fasnacht’s Synthetic French Grammar 
(Macmillan); Brachet’s Public School French Grammar (Ha- 
chette). For Reading and Exercises.—Le Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre and Le Roi des Montagnes (Nelson). These works 
may be regarded as the type of book the student is expected to 
read, as they have recently been set. 

N&EEDLEWORK.—Rosevear’s Veed/ework (Macmillan). 

Turory or TeEacutne.—Gunn's Class Teaching and Manage- 
ment (Nelson); Cox and Macdonald’s Suggestive Handbook of 
School Method (Blackie); Dexter and Garlick’s Psychology for 
the Schoolroom (Longmans); James’s Textbook of Psychology 
(Macmillan) ; Cartwright’s Mental Science (Nelson) ; MacCunn’s 
Making of Character (Cambridge Press); Jevons’s Logic (Mac- 
millan); Plato’s Republic (Golden Treasury, or W. Scott Edi- 
tion); Student’s Froebel, Part I. (Isbister); Locke’s Thoughts 
on Education, Quick (Cambridge Press), or Daniel’s Edition 
(National Society); Welton’s Logical Basis of Education (Mac- 
millan). 

Domestic Economy.—Nelson’s Domestic Economy. 


HINTS AND SYLLABUS OF WORK FOR JULY. 


EnGuiisn COMPOST! ION, 


Prepare essays on the following subjects :— 
1. The Evils of Gambling. 
2. Avarice. 
3. The Paris Exhibition. 


Turory oF TRACHING, 


Seconp YrAR.—Methods of teaching reading. 

Logic.—Its nature and aims; the importance to a teacher of a 
study of logic. Welton, chap. i. ; Jevons, Lessons i.-iii. 

Psychology.—The nature oF the nervous system ; the cerebro- 
spinal — and the sensory organs. The organs of special 
sense need not be studied in detail, but their general characters 
should be got up. 

Special Work.—Candidates who wish to take Plato will find 
full explanatory notes in connection with the 1900 Certificate 
Course in Tue Practica, Teacuer (July 1899 to June 1900). 
We propose therefore this year to take up Froebel and Locke. 
The study of Froebel is generally supposed to be especially suit- 
able for infant teachers ; at the same time, it is of great interest 
to all; and our readers are recommended to read through Pro- 
fessor Herford’s Introduction, although the Introduction will not 
form part of the examination work. The account of ‘‘ Froebel’s 
Life and Work” and the Introduction will form sufficient for this 
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month. If carefully prepared, it will greatly simplify the work 
in preparing the text itself. All Certificate candidates should 
carefully study the valuable papers on S« hool Hygiene, by Dr. 
Newsholme, now appearing in Tue PracricaL TEacuer. 


ARITHMETIC. 

It is well to begin the course by revising the earliest parts of 
the subject, as there is a danger of long custom having led to the 
use of figures in a mechanical way. The student should there- 
fore begin right at the beginning, and see that his knowledge is 
absolutely clear: that he can detine such things as numbers, 
units, notation, numeration, decimal scale and digit; that he can 
tate exactly wherein lies the difference between ‘‘ simple” and 
**compound” rules. This revision, together with a study of the 
hest methods of working the four simple and compound rules, 
will be sufficient for the month's work in this subject. Special 
ittention is called to complementary addition, to the Italian 
method of long division, and to special methods in the different 
rules, such as multiplication by 642378 in three lines. As the 
ynestions in teaching this subject will come in the arithmetic 
paper, students are advised to make a special study of the ways 
of presenting the subject to a class, and of the illustrations 
they would use. The way of teaching division by factors, and 
of obtaining the correct remainder at the end, deserves careful 
consideration 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Finst Year. —Students should be familiar with the principles 
and practice of parsing and analysis, so that the bulk of the time 
may be devoted to the historical part, and to the special works 
set for study. As, however, there are numerous methods 
adopted in parsing and analysis, many of which are based upon 
irrational traditions, we should like to say a few words on this 
subject, so that our readers may work in a consistent and logical 
way 

It should be borne in mind that the definitions of subject and 
predicate preclude the possibility of a simple sentence containing 
inything else. This fact is generally illustrated at the begin- 
ning of our grammar books. 


SupsKer, PREDICATE. 
(a) John , runs, 
(b) The sparrow .. flies, 
) Man is mortal, 


(?) The sailor 
¢) A rolling stone 


went on board his ship. 
pat hers no moss. 


Inconsistently enough, after teaching this simple idea of a 
predicate, many grammarians later on write as though the 
object and extension were not parts of the predicate, and thus 
stultify their own definitions. The only logical way of analysing 
a sentence is to divide it first of all into subject and predicate, 
and then subdivide these. 

The subject should be subdivided into nominative and enlarge- 
ment Our readers will have no difficulty in making this sub- 
division, as they have no doubt been in the habit of using a 
separate column for enlargements. The chief point that will be 
new to them is the use of the name nominative; but we think 
they will agree that after giving a definition of subject which 
must include the enlargements, it is absurd to use the term as 
though it did not. 

So also the predicate should be subdivided into finite verb, 
com] letion, and extensions. Cross confusion exists in the minds, 


or at any rate in the practice, of many people between ‘ predi- 
cates"’ and ‘ verbs.” In sentences (a) and (4) the predicate 
consists of a verb alone. A verb which is capable of making a 


complete statement is called a ‘verb of complete predication.” 
Such are transitive verbs in the passive voice, and most intransi- 
live verbs lhose which require to be followed by another 
word in order to make a complete statement are called ‘ verbs 
of incomplete predication,” and include most transitive verbs in 
the active voice and copulative verbs. 

The completion may be either an object (direct or indirect) or 
a complement. In (¢) the completion consists of the complement 
‘*mortal,” in («) it consists of the direct object ‘‘no moss.” 
common fault in analysis—consequent, perhaps, on the confusion 
between the terms ‘ predicate” and ‘ verb”—is to provide a 
column for ‘‘ predicate,” and to include in it, besides the finite 
verb, the complement, but not the object. Now, as far as analysis 
is concerned, complements and objects are on precisely the same 
footing namely, each completes the predicate ; and to say that 
one is part of the predicate and the other not is as absurd as to 
use the term predicate in two senses, Our readers will have no 
trouble with ‘‘ extensions ;" the only point is to remember that 
they aro included in the definition of ** predicate,” and must be 
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so arranged as to show this, The following is recommended as 
the way to rule the columns for analysis :— 

















| Supsect. | PREDICATE. 

| Nominative. | Enlargements. Finite Verb. | Completion. | Enlargements. 
| Stone | a rolling | gathers no moss | 

| (dir. obj.) | 

Wind an ill blows nobody 

| (ind. obj.) 

| any good 

(dir. obj.) 

| Grass | the is wet in the morn- 
(complem.) ing (time) 














The student should select simple sentences for himself, and 
analyse them according to the above scheme, when we are sure 
his knowledge of the subject and power of teaching it will be 
increased. Next month we shall treat of compound and complex 
sentences, 

Study pages 1-40 of the Lyra Heroica. 

Seconp Yrar.—Study chaps. i., ii. of The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. They give us an interesting description of 
his school and college life. A rough analysis should be made, 
and the leading events in the life of Macaulay remembered ; 
but the reader will have to exercise great care, and a well- 
balanced sense of proportion, so as not to attach too much 
importance to trifling events. 

As our second-year students have probably kept their copies 
of Tue Practica, TEACHER for the past year, we shall not repeat 
the notes on Paradise Lost given there, although we may find 
a little space occasionally to supplement them. Prepare lines 
1-330—** Awake ! arise! or be for ever fallen.” 


GEOGRAPHY, 


30TH YEARS, —As the geography has reference to an important 
historical period when the different European states were in a 
state of conflict, it is necessary to bear in mind the steps that 
had brought about the arrangement of states as we find them 
in 1789. 

The student is advised to read the interesting volumes in the 
«Story of the Nations” series, on the Goths, the Saracens, etc., in 
which he will be able to trace the development of the individual 
nations. We cannot do more here than give a general sketch of 
the development of the chief nations. Going no farther back than 
the third or fourth century, we find the Roman Empire occupy- 
ing by far the most prominent place on the Continent. It 
embraced the whole of the south of Europe, and extended from 
the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf to the Atlantic, and included 
pretty well all that was known of the north of Africa. 

T’o the north lay the German or Teutonic peoples. During 
the third century these united into four great confederations :— 

1. The Allemanni, occupying South Germany and parts of 
Switzerland. 

2. The Franks, settling on the banks of the Rhine and Main. 

3. The Saxons, taking North Germany. 

4. The Goths, spreading east beyond the Dnieper. 

To the north-east of the Roman Empire was the land (Russia) 
of the Slavonic tribes. 

While Europe was thus occupied mainly by the Roman, Teuton, 
and Slav, there suddenly appeared (A.D. 375) from the steppes of 
Central Asia a horde of savage horsemen known as the iron. 
These spread themselves over South Prussia, Hungary, and 
other parts of the Danube basin; and later, under Attila 
(450-453), pushed their conquests into North Italy and South 
Germany. They attempted to conquer Gaul, and succeeded in 
destroying Metz and Rheims; but at the battle of Chalons, a 
‘* battle of many nations,” Attila’s army met with such a reverse 
that he was compelled to retreat to the east of the Rhine. 
Under Attila, the Hunnish Empire may be considered as em- 
bracing Central Europe from the Caspian to the Rhine. 

Rome could not resist the attacks of the Huns; so when Attila 
entered Italy and plundered the beautiful cities of the north, 
such as Aquileia, many of the inhabitants fled for safety to the 
marshy islands at the mouths of the rivers, and became the 
founders of Venice. 

Rome decided to send an embassy to Attila, who, perhaps 
influenced by the saintly dignity of ae Leo, listened to their 
petitions and returned to the Danube, whence came no more 
great Hunnish expeditions. 

The Huns had, however, quite broken the Roman power, and 
pushed the Teutons northward and westward, so that many 
were glad to seek a home in Britain. 











The Hunnish invasion contributed to three of the greatest 
changes in Europe :— 
(a) The making of England. 
(b) The foundation of Venice. 
(c) The establishment of Papal supremacy. 

In the thirteenth century two other great invasions of Europe 
took place—namely, by the Mongols and by the Turks. 

The Mongols (a Central Asian tribe) made their way into 
Eastern Europe, overran the steppe-lands near the Caspian and 
Black Seas, penetrated as far north as Moscow, and succeeded 
in holding all South Russia for two centuries. They also reached 
Hungary and Poland, and indeed threatened the whole of 
Europe ; and it was not until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that Russia, with the help of the Cossacks, got pos- 
session of, and policed, the steppe-lands near the Black and 
Caspian Seas, vet pon established order in the region. Astrakhan, 
the last remnant of the Mongol Empire in Europe, became a 
Russian province in 1554. 

The other invasion of the thirteenth century was by the Turks 
(horsemen of the steppes of Asia, like the Huns and Mongols), 
who, before the close of the fourteenth century, owned nearly 
the whole of the Balkan peninsula, though it was not until 1453 
that Constantinople, the last remnant of the Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire, became part of the Ottoman Dominion. 

Next month we shall sketch the developments that were 
taking place in Western Europe. 


History. 


Born Yrars.—The period set seems a very short one, embrac- 
ing as it does only twenty-six years (1789-1815). It is, however, 
one of vast importance, and one which embraces such a variety 
of interests that it is by no means easy to study. 

Practically the whole of the events of the period turn upon the 
French Revolution, and it is necessary to study the nature of 
that change in order to understand the course of subsequent 
events. The popular idea of the Revolution is that it consisted 
of a revolt of the common people, who beheaded the king and 
committed frightful excesses only for wantouness. The French 
Revolution was, however, at its outset, the striving of noble- 
minded men after higher ideals in political and social relations 
between men. The French Revolution differed from every other 
revolution that has taken place, inasmuch as it aimed at bene- 
fiting the whole human race. The revolution in the reign of 
Charles the First in England was the result of a quarrel between 
the king and his people. His opponents claimed only to be 
striving to abolish abuses in the relations between Charles and 
the English nation—to maintain the rights of Englishmen. The 
aims of the French revolutionists were far more general ; the 
charter they drew up was called the ‘‘ Rights of Man.” The 
efforts they made have been felt in every country ; in fact, it has 
been said that France itself has benefited less from the Revolu- 
tion than other countries. 

The event which marks the opening of the French Revolution 
was the meeting of the States-General on May 5, 1789. The 
king’s object in convoking the States was to raise money to meet 
the demands upon the empty public treasury. The apparent 
cause, therefore, of the Revolution was the distressed state of 
the finances; the real cause was the wide divergence between 
the condition of things actually existing, both politically and 
socially, and the ideal state that they had pictured to themselves 
from the writings of Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Rousseau, and 
Montesquieu. The writings of Voltaire contained many biting 
sarcasms on the way the government was carried on; the 
comedies of Beaumarchais set before the public gaze the abuses 
of old feudal customs which were still retained, although the 
benefits of the system had long passed away; J. J. Rousseau, 
in his clear, calm style, had proved the equal right of every man 
to justice before the law, in the Contrat Social ; while Montes- 
quieu, in his Lsprit des Lois, had shown the advantages of a free 
government, and the necessity for keeping separate (i) the legisla- 
tive power which made the laws, (ii) the executive power which put 
them into force, and (iii) the judicative power which watched over 
their application. In contrast with these beau ideals were taxes 
and imposts of a most arbitrary and unjust kind, such as the 
gabelle, or tax on salt: each person was obliged to buy at least 
7 lbs. of salt a year, the tax on which amounted to about 25s. 
per cwt. in some provinces. The taxes, moreover, were not paid 
directly to the state, but to men who farmed them annually like 
the ‘*publicans” under the Romans. Agriculture was especially 
fettered by taxes and charges. The feudal lord claimed a part 
of the harvest (champart) or of. the vintage (carpot), which 
had to be given to him before the rest could be touched. The 
peasants were not allowed to take their crops to market until 
the lord had had the opportunity of selling his first without 
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competition, The lord could hunt over the growing crops of his 
tenants, who could claim no compensation. ‘The lord could send 
his cattle to pasture in the tenant’s fields for a certain number 
of days before the hay could be cut, and could claim a payment 
for supposed damage done by dust whenever the tenant’s cattle 
meas 0m the road (droit de pulverage). In addition to these 
impositions due to the feudal lords, the peasant had to pay tithes 
to the church, and do a number of days’ hard labour (corvée) in 
repairing roads, etc., for the state. Industry and commerce 
were similarly oppressed with taxes, and the insecurity of prop- 
erty found a counter-type in the insecurity of the person. By 
means of a /ettre de cachet—a warrant signed by the king, gener- 
ally before the person’s name was entered—a person might be 
committed to prison, generally the Bastille, without trial. 

On the advice of the chief minister, Necker, the king had 
ordered that the Commons should have 584 deputies: the two 
privileged bodies numbered“561. As soon as the states met, an 
important question arose as to the manner of voting. If a law 
could be passed by the majority of bodies, then the Lords 
Spiritual and Lords Temporal, forming two houses, would form a 
majority in the three houses to completely override the Com- 
mons. If in the voting the three united and decided by the 
majority in the eoubiant assembly, the 584 deputies would have 
a chance of making their wishes felt. The king wished to shelve 
the matter by dismissing the states, but the deputies met in a 
tennis court and took an oath not to separate until this point 
was granted and they had given a constitution to France. This 
is known as the ‘‘ Oath of the Tennis Court” (Serment du Jeu de 
Paume), and was taken on June 20. This victory of the popular 
will over the king’s was followed by an outburst of the people of 
Paris, which led to the taking of the Bastille (July 14), the day 
still observed as the National Féte in France. This was followed 
by outbursts in the provinces, whereupon the Assembly in a pro- 
longed sitting (August 4) declared the abolition of all privileges, 
and the equality of every man in the eye of the on. The 
Assembly, now called the Constituent Assembly, voted the 
** Declaration of the rights of man,” separated the three powers, 
and introduced reforms into all branches of the public service. 

The privileged classes, finding their power gone, began to emi- 
grate, and to invoke the assistance of neighbouring countries in 
attempting to overthrow the work of the Constituent Assembly 
by force. Mirabeau tried to reconcile the king to the new 
régime, but without success, owing to the king’s want of sin- 
cerity, and died on April 2, 1791. After vainly trying to oppose 
the work of the revolution, the king himself attempted to fly 
from France. He was captured at Varennes and brought back 
to Paris. Having drawn up a constitution, the Assembly 
declared its work at an end, and the government passed into 
the hands of the Legislative Assembly (September 30, 1791). As 
the Constituent Assembly had decreed that none of its members 
were eligible for election to the Legislative Assembly, the latter 
was filled with men bitterly opposed to the king. 

(Read Rose’s French Revolution and Arthur Young's T'ravels 
in France.) 

ALGEBRA, 


Women—Born Years.—Introductory chapter, and to the end 
of chapter on subtraction. Second-year women who followed 
our course last year might take up the same work as first-year 
men this year. 

Mren—First Yrar.—Revise to end of division, paying special 
attention to the theory of signs. 

Men—Seconp YeAr.—Revise any part of first-year work in 
which weakness is felt, and work as many difficult examples in 
factors as you can find. 

Evcwip. 

WomeEN Srupents are strongly advised to take up this subject 
in preference to domestic economy ; it carries higher marks, it 
offers greater intellectual training, it can be more easily and cer- 
tainly mastered. 

First YEAR.—Definitions, postulates, axioms, propositions 
(1-3). 

Seconp YrAR.—Book IT., definitions and propositions (1-3). 

Mren—F inst Yrar.—Revise Book I. 

Mex—Seconp YEAR.—Book IV. to end of Prop. 6. 


LATIN. 
Follow Tue Practica TEACHER Matriculation Course. 


FRENCH. 
Born Yerars.—Accidence of nouns and adjectives. Read 
carefully the first twenty-eight pages of Le Roi des Montagnes, 
PracticaL TEACHER Edition, and work Exercises | and 2, 
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MOROCCO. 


Ir was from Morocco that, in the Middle Ages, conquering hordes 
of Moors swooped down upon some of the very strongholds of 
Christendom, and for years withstood the fierce onslaughts of 
Spain and her allies. The Moor of to-day, however, is sadly 
degenerate, and possesses little in common with his illustrious 
who won the respect and even admiration of their 
bitterest enemies 

The flight of ages has left the Moors far behind in the march 
of civilisation, and the time has arrived when the fate of Morocco 
hangs in the balance. Indeed, the only question to be settled is 
to what nation shall fall the lot of bringing the country more 
into accord with the usages of high civilisation to be found so 
near her borders, and yet to which she is as yet the veriest 
stranger The chief port is but thirty-eight miles from Gib 
raltar, yet our knowledge of a great deal of the country is of 
the scantiest description, even in these days of exploration and 
** vlobe-trotting.” 

The area of Morocco is about 310,000 square miles, or equal 
to the combined areas of France and Italy. Of this the fertile 
coast and mountain regions form about one-fourth, while the 
gaunt Sahara accounts for nearly all the remainder. The popu- 
lation is estimated at anything between four and eight millions. 
The government is an absolute monarchy of the most despotic 
type The whole of the revenue is controlled by the sultan. 
He appoints and dis 
inisses officers of state 
as policy or cap-ice may 
dictate. All offices are 
bought, and the holders 
plunder and oppress the 
wople to atone for the 
wk of more legitimate 
= ial remuneration, Mea Pp Q 

Justice is bought and yagan 
sold ; robbery and mut 
der are rife; and rebel 
lion, famine, and untold 
misery stalk through a 
land that might, under 
favourable condi 
support a large 
P ypulat ion in comfort, if 
not comparative luxury. 

Strange to say, the in 
habitants do not under 
deplorable 
quagmire of corruption 
Oppre 
which the country has 
fallen. The Arab and the Negro do not recognise the possi- 
bility of government other than by force; and the present 
system, however despotic, still leaves the individual considerable 
Neither do 
the poorer classes suffer the exactions to which the rich are so 
constantly subject. Add to this an intense hatred of all those 
forms of life which we call civilised, and we gain some idea of 
the local conditions which hamper progress. There is, too, 
another point of weighty importance. Though the power of the 
sultan does not by any means extend over all his territories, yet 
even the more remote and turbulent tribes recognise his sover- 
eignty in matters of religion. As faithful Mohammedans, they 
look upon him as the prince of true believers. This common 
bond of a fanatical religion is far more binding than that which 
any mere monarchical obligations could impose, and therein 
probably rests Morocco’s chief strength in resisting an invad- 
ing force, 

The three nations chiefly interested in the ultimate fate of 
Morocco are Great Britain, France, and Spain. 

France has already secured the neighbouring state of Algeria, 
the trade of which has increased by leaps and bounds. Railways 
have been constructed in various parts, and a line from Oran has 
been completed almost as far south as Figig. It is proposed to 
carry the line across the Sahara to St. Louis in Senegambia, 
which project doubtless the French consider a counterblast to 
the Cape to Cairo line. In any case, it will give the French 
almost complete domination of Eastern Morocco, not only from 
a commercial but also from a strategical point of view. 
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French influence has long been at work in various directions 
in Morocco. The Riff coast Arabs—descendants of the notorious 
Riff pirates—whose territory extends along the coast from Ceuta 
to Melilla, are already under French protection, and it is asserted 
that the same remark applies to several prominent Kaids, or 
leaders of different tribes. In 1884 France gave assurances to 
Britain, Spain, and Italy that she would not disturb the status 
quo untess a state of anarchy compelled her to interfere. This 
undertaking does not amount to much, since various portions 
of the sultan’s dominions are constantly in a state of active 
rebellion. Even now French troops occupy Igli, which is really 
well within the borders of Morocco. Should events cause France 
to cross the two hundred miles of sand to Tafilet, the situation 
will at once approach a crisis. 

Spain has possessed Ceuta for centuries. In addition to its 
garrison of five thousand troops, it usually contains several 
thousand convicts. Spain’s ‘“‘ morally dead” may be no worse 
than those of other countries, but it is certain that many of them 
escape their lax guards. Tangier is only forty miles away, and 
once there they adopt Moorish costume, and very grave crimes 
are afterwards attributed to their presence. The statement that 
Spain recently proposed to sell Ceuta to the Russians may be 
dismissed as very improbable, since there is no doubt that great 
efforts are being made to increase Spanish influence in the 
country rather than decrease it. 

Britain's interests are self-evident. As mistress of the Medi- 
terranean, she cannot allow hundreds of miles of coast-line to 
fall into the hands of a rival power, for the possession of such a 
littoral would be inimical to the value of Gibraltar. 

The trade of Morocco in 1896—the last available returns— 
amounted to :— 

Imports (textile goods, tea, coffee, sugar, hardware, etc.), 
£1,500,000. 

Exports (almonds, 
maize, oil, wool, 
dates, leather,  etc.), 
£1,600,000. 

Britain’s share was 
£599,000 and £218,000 
respectively. The 
country, however, is ca- 
pable of vast improve- 
ment; and when the 
Moroccan problem is 
ripe for solution, the 
British traders’ inter- 
ests should not be 
: allowed to suffer. In 
f the event of hostilities 
: between France and 
Morocco, it must be 
borne in mind that the 
sultan can collect an 
army of one hundred 
thousand men. The cry 
of a ‘‘ Holy War” would 
consolidate this fanati- 
cal horde into a force not to be lightly despised. 

Morocco enjoys a mild climate ; a large area of the soil is well 
watered and fertile, and the productions are very varied. Wheat, 
barley, maize, and hemp are the chief crops; the almond, fig, 
olive, orange, lemon, and date flourish. The mineral deposits 
are very considerable. Agriculture is very neglected, and the 
minerals are almost unworked. 

The towns of the country mainly present the picturesque 
appearance common to most Eastern cities, developing into 
squalid, insanitary misery on closer acquaintance. The mosques 
may not be visited by foreigners as in Egypt, and in all pos- 
sible ways the haughty Moor evinces his dislike of strangers 
within his gates. The capital fitfully changes from Morocco 
to Fez or Mequinez. Fez, with a population of 120,000, is the 
largest. 

Morocco has a population of about seventy thousand, which 
is increased when the sultan and his court are in residence. It 
is surrounded by a wall five miles in circumference. There are 
probably eight thousand Jews in the city, but no Europeans 
permanently reside there. 

Tangier formed part of Catharine of Braganza’s dowry ; 
England retained it until 1683. It is a picturesquely situated 
town, where all the foreign interests in Morocco centre, as is 
evidenced by the multicoloured consular flags flying at all points. 
Though its harbour is little better than an open roadstead, its 
shipping trade is very considerable. 

The towns of the interior trade along recognised caravan routes 
to the oases and inhabitable portions of the Sahara. 
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NEW BOOK BY HENRI BLOUET, B.A. 


Practical Teacher.—-‘‘ M. Blouet’s books, so clear and concise, so evidently the productions of an earnest, thoughtful teacher, 


deserve hearty recommendation.” 








FROM 
CONTENTS. 
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With COMPLETE VOCABULARY printed in bold, clear type. 
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Other Works by Henri Blouet, B.A. 
Third Edition. 


PREPARATORY FRENCH LESSONS, escc'sa ccs 


Secondary Education.—‘‘ A very useful little book.” 
Public School Magazine.—‘* Many excellent ideas.” 
Practical Teacher. —‘* We can heartily recommend this little book.” 


Fourth Edition. 
Price 1s., cloth. 





ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 


Key, for Teachers only, 1s. net. 





Practical Teacher.—‘‘ M. Blouet has a firm grasp of very important 
principles.” 


Second Edition. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH, = ““rrce ts 


Key, for Teachers only, 1s, net. 





Practical Teacher.—‘‘ The difficult subject of translation into French 
is well treated.” 





French-English. 
a In Five Parts. Price 6d. each. 
Heapmasters’ Opinions. —‘‘ Worthy of a place in every school.” 


‘* The arrangement of the books is excellent.” 


AIDS TO FRENCH EXAMINATIONS. 


With a thorough knowledge of this work, every student may ensure 
success in passing the grammatical portion. 


London: ALLMAN & SON, Ltd., 67 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Price 1s., cloth. 
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THE PRACTICAL 


QUERY COLUMN. 


Charité (Rhone). Nelson’ Olject Lessons in German, 2s. ; 
Nelson's First German Reader, 2s. (Get also Caspey Otto- 
Sauer’s German Grammar (Nutt), or Parallel German Grammar 
(Sonnenschein). The other book referred to was reviewed on 


618 of our last number. 


ex. —On QV or QV produced is taken a point R such that 


VQ =CP:CD. Show that the locus of R is an ellipse, 


and find the position of its axes. 


(Cockshott atid Walter’s Contes, p. 69.) 


We have no arrangement such as you refer to, 
In the figure VR: VQ = CP: CD, we assume that CD and 


C'P are conjugate semi-diameters of lengths )’ and a’. 


Ihe equation to the ellipse, referred to these conjugate 
lhamete as UXt l 
r y 
l. 
“ } 


| RK be the point (X, Y) and Q the point (#’, y’); then 


' 4 
X +a y’, ors \ 
ai 
Aru ‘ 
/ 
q, 
\ \ 
l ‘a Se 
t i 
hi in ellipse of which CP and CD are the directions 
‘ il conjugate diameters. These diameters are each 
i t r cy 
‘ ‘ 1 in easily be shown that in every ellipse the equal 
iuyate diameters are equally inclined both to major and 
minor axis, the major and minor axis of the ellipse in (1) will 
hisect the angles PCD and PCD 
\! the magnituct f the es may ¢ isily be shown to 
2. Ja sin Pep und 2a la s mt Dd 
, > 
' wm \ person buys 6 per cent bonds, the interest on 
h is payable yearly, and which are to be paid off at par 
ve ifter the time of purchase. If money be worth 5 per 
What price hould he wive for the bonds 
Ans. £108, Gs. 10-26d,. 
(Pendlehury’s Arithmetic, p. 255.) 
The man pays down a certain fixed sum—namely, the 


price of the bond In return for this he receives £6 at the 
mal of ome year {6 at the end of two years, and t6, together 
vith C100, at the end of the third year Find the present 


‘ 


bitte \ Uitbbieny 


simple interest at 5 per cent.) of each of 
these amounts: then the sum of the three present values will 
ve the price which should be paid 


Present value of £6 payable at the end of one year 


6 ) = 
£5, l4s. 3°428d. 
21 
resent value of £6 payable at end of two years 
6. 20 
tend £5, 9s. 1-090d. 
»? 


Present value of £106 payable at end of three years 
1G x 2O 

23 
Adding these, we get £108, 6s. lO6d. Ans. 


£92, 3s. 5°739d. 


TEACHER. 


Felix.—Solve the equations— 


(i) 2 sin? 32 = 1 — 2 sin 22. cos 2r. 
(ii) 4(a@ cos*x + 6 sin*x) = 3(a cos x + b sin x). 
(i) becomes 2 sin 2a . cos 2a = 1 — 2 sin® 32, 
sin 42 = sin 6x. 
This will be true if 47 and 6 are supplementary angles 
that is, if 





6x2 = 180 - 427, 
102 = 180, 
xz 2 16°" 
It would also be true if 6a = 360 + 4a, 6a = 540° —- 4a, 
Ga = 720 + 4x, and so on. These are all included by writing 
6a =(-1)"4a+ ur, (see text-book) 


”» 
2 nw 
v= (- lp 2+ —. 
3 6 
(ii) becomes 4a cos*x — 3a cos x = 3h sin x — 4b sin*x, 


a cos 3x2 = + sin 32, 
sin3r_ a 


cos 3c’ 
tan 3x ‘ 
b 
oh . ¢ . - a 
rherefore 3x is an angle whose tangent is ~, and hence x 
b 
' . —_— a 
is one-third of an angle whose tangent is 3° If a is the least 
) 
e,.° ° a 
positive angle whose tangent is i then 
) 


” : n a 
oe uwas a. oc & w+ 


(Juery.—AB is a diameter, and C, D, E points on the circum- 


ference of the circle ACDEB. Draw EF parallel to AC to meet 
BD in F, and draw FG parallel to AD to meet AE produced in 


Show that the angles BGA and CAD are together equal to a 


right angle. (S. and A., Stage 2, 1900.) 


Since EF is parallel to AC, AEF = CAE, 
Since FG is parallel to AD, DAE KGF. 
Since A, D, E, Bare on a circle, DAE DBE. 
Therefore EGF = FBE. 


Hence a circle goes round FEGB; therefore EGB + EFB 
are together equal to two right angles. But BIG is a right 
angle, for FG is parallel to AD, which is at right angles to 
DB, since AB is a sliameter. 

Hence the remaining angles EFG + EGB are together 
equal to a right angle. 


But EFG = CAD, since EF and FG are respectively parallel 


to CA and AD; therefore CAD and EGB are together equal to 
a right angle. 


Ythan.—Text-books recommended for compulsory subjects in 


Honours Grade Mathematics:—Hall and Knight’s J//igher 
Alyebra, Third’s Modern Geometry (leave Casey alone), Tod- 
hunter's Plane Trigonometry (on the whole the simplest book). 
For one or two of the more difficult points, which will be found 


by 


consulting past papers of the Leaving Certificate Examination, 


read up Lock’s Higher Trigonometry. For the additional subject 
which must be taken, Analytical Geometry is strongly recom- 
mended. Text-book, Brigg’s (University Correspondence Series). 
One cannot do better than work straight through the above 
books, concentrating attention, of course, upon the later and 
more dithicult parts. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-REFLECTING. 


“JERSEY JET.” 


A Dead Black Composition for Blackboards and other Surfaces. 


IMPORTANT PROPERTIES. 


(a) It does not reflect the light. (c) It is easily applied, and dries quickly. 
(b) It is very durable. (d) It affords a good grip for the chalk, etc. 


POST FREE, 2s. 3d. net per tin. 


I much prefer it to any other composition I have ever used 


DAVEY, M.! 3.Sc. 
OXENFORD House SCHOOL, JERSEY Davey, M.A., B.&X 


I have tried it on an old board, and have now a blackboard equal to new. 
J.C 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ANDOVER Witton, B.A., B.Sc. 


ALLMAN & SON, 67 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
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Ward, Lock, § Co.’s 





THE PR. ICTICAL TE. ACHER. 








| Beauti fully 
IIlustrated. 





SERIES OF 





SHILLING GUIDES 


(CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS) 


Are universally conceded to be by far the best and cheapest Handbooks of the kind. No effort or expense is spared to keep 

them thoroughly up to date. They are superbly illustr ated, and the maps and general information render them simply invaluable 

to tourists. The Bookman describes them as ‘‘An excellent Series of Guides, the che apest in existence.” Each volume is 
strongly bound in red cloth, with rounded edges, and printed in clear type on good paper. 
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© Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 
with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


STAR STUDY 
FOR SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS. 


VIIL.—JULY. 
| N the Zenith are Draco, Hercules, and Boites, all of which 


should be well known to the student. 
The North presents Ursa Minor, Cassiopeia, with Capella, the 


cynosure of the constellation Auriga, on the horizon. 


In the East are to be found Aquila, Cygnus, Vega—the 


bright particular star of 
the constellation Lyra 

and Capricornus, Sagit 
tarius is in the south-east. 

The South shines bright 
with Corona, Serpens, 
Ophiuchus, Libra, and 
Scorpio, 

The West isresplendent 
with Ursa Major, Leo, and 
Virgo 

The only asterism 
named above with which 
we are not already ac 
quainted is the zodiacal 
constellation Libra. 

Libra, the seventh of 
the twelve zodiacal con 
stellations, is a very in 
conspicuous asterism, as 
its brightest star 
namely, 8 Librae—is only 
of the third magnitude, 
It is found by drawing 
a line from Spica, the 
beautiful first -magnitude 
star of the zodiacal con 
stellation Virgo, and 
Altair, the first-magnitude 
star of the constellation 
Aquila. This line passes 
just under the head of 
Serpe ns, and so on to the 
tip of a triangle of faint 
stars, which is 8 Librae, 
the third-magnitude star 
already referred to. It 
will be noticed that Libra 


is situated half-way between Spica and Ophiuchus. 


VIEW 
HEAVENS 


STAR MAP NO, 


The Planets.— Mercury is in the constellation Leo, and is at 
its greatest elongation in the east on 4th July. 
enus, still a beautifully conspicuous object in the sky, is in 
inferior conjunction with the sun on the 8th, being in the 
constellation Gemini. She will be found near 


the 24th. 


the moon on 


Jupiter, the giant planet, is an evening star during July. 
He is in the constellation Scorpio, and sets about midnight. On 
9th July he will be found near the moon. 

Mars, the fiery planet, does not rise until 1 a.m., and is there 
fore badly situated for observation. He is in the constellation 


Taurus 


Saturn is visible from sunset to sunrise. 


He is situated in 


the constellation Sagittarius, and is not well placed for observa 
tion in England, being too far to the south of the equator. 


On 2nd July the sun is in apogee, the earth being in that part 


of her elliptical orbit that is most remote from the focus at 
which the sun is placed, so that the sun’s apparent size is now 


at it’ minimum. 


This should remind the student of the fact 


that the intensity of the sun’s rays does not depend upon his 
proximity to the earth, but upon the greater or lesser obliquity 


of his rays. 


The sun is nearest to the earth in January ; but 


whereas the sun is, when at his meridian in January, only about 
15° above the horizon, at the present time he is about 62° above 


the horizon at noon. 
verified by using the gnomon. 


This, as already recommended, should be 


Conjunction, Opposition, and Elongation.—It will be 
very convenient for us to make clear the meaning of these 





Vill. (JULY). 


terms, which have already 
been made use of once or 
twice, and of which we 
shall make frequent use 
in future lessons. 

The sun,- as is well 
known, is the centre of 
the planetary system. 
Sool him in elliptical 
orbits revolve Mercury 
and Venus, nearer to him 
than our earth, and Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune at distances 
greater than that of our 
earth from the sun. Now, 
as the various planets 
complete their revolutions 
in times different from the 
revolution period of the 
earth, it is evident that 
there are times when the 
earth, the sun, and the 
various planets will be in 
the same straight line. 

An inferior planet 
(Mercury and Venus), 
when in the same line 
with the earth and the 
sun, must be either be- 
tween the sun and the 
earth, or have the sun be- 
tween it and the earth. 
In the former case the 
planet is in inferior con- 
junction; in the latter, 
it is in superior con- 
junction. An_ inferior 


planet can only appear at a certain distance on either side of 
the sun, and appears to oscillate pendulum-like from one side of 
it to the other, moving now in one direction, now in another. 
At superior conjunction the movement will be apparently from 
right to left, whereas at inferior conjunction the motion appears 


to be from left to right 
latter retrograde motion. 


the former being called direct, the 


If two lines be drawn from the planet, the one to the earth 
and the other to the sun, the angle between them measures the 
position of the planet to the mght or left of the sun, or the 
elongation; hence there are the angles of eastern and of 


western elongation. 


The angle of greatest elongation is 47° 


in the case of Venus, and 29° in the case of Mercury. 


A superior 
sun, or the sun 
are in the same straight line. 


lanet may have the earth between it and the 
stween it and the earth, when the three bodies 
The former position is known as 
opposition, the latter as conjunction; whilst its elongation 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





First Year Certificate, 1901. 





A Class for First Year Students has now commenced. This Class provides the best 
possible preparation for Certificate. The new Courses meet the latest requirements of the 
Syllabus, and embrace every improvement suggested by a highly successful experience in 
Certificate Tuition. Intending Students should enter at once, and secure the advantage of 
the full Course. Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars free by return of post. 


Second Year Certificate, 1901. 





Immediately after the Certificate Examination this July, a Class will be formed for 
Second Year Certificate Students. This Class will commence the first Wednesday in August. 
To secure admission, early application is necessary. Names can now be entered. For 
Prospectus, Syllabus, Terms, Entry Form, etc., write to 


G. B. CLOUGH, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 








Moffatt’s 
English School 
Classics. 
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NEW SERIES. 











OFFATT & PAIGE are issuing at a low price a new series 
of some of the most important works in English Literature, 
with Introduction and Notes intended for the use of Classes 

in Schools, Pupil Teachers, and Students generally. 


These books are edited by Tuomas Pace, whose editions of 
Shakespeare’s Plays are so well known. 


The following are now ready :— 
GOLDSMITH’S The Traveller. Price 3d. 
GRAY’S SELECT POEMS— 


(1) Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

(2) The Bard. > 
(3) The Eton College Ode. 4d. 
(4) The Progress of Poetry. 


MACAULAY’S Essay on Milton. 


Specimens gratis to Principals, 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, Ltd., 
28 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 





STUDENTS, TOURISTS, & CYCLISTS 
Visiting PARIS EXHIBITION and the CONTINENT 


can add to their enjoyment if they are able to speak the language. 


MARLBOROUGH’S “SELF-TAUGHT” SERIES 


Contains Travel Talk, Conversations of Daily Life in the Home, 
the Street, the Railway, the Steamboat, for Cyclists and Photog- 
raphers, etc., so arranged that they may be learned AT A GLANCE, 
A simplified Grammar is included, and the ENGLISH Phonetic 
PRONUNCIATION is given throughout, 


Wrap., Cl. Wrap., Cl. 
FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT. I/-, 1/6. | NORWEGIAN SELF-TAUGHT. 2/-, 2/6. 
“A perfect vade mecum for trav- ** Excellent handbook.” 
ellers."—Cook's Excursionist. The Lady. 
GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT. 1/-, 1/6. | ITALIAN SELF-TAUGHT, I/-, 1/6. 
“A most useful and practical ‘Is simplicity itself.” 


book.”—The Tourist. Cook's Excursionist. 
Of all Booksellers and Tourist Offices. 
London: E, MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 


Just Published. 


THE BOYS IN KHAKI. 


A PATRIOTIC ACTION SONG FOR BOYS. 
By PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


REFRAIN: 
They marched through the streets with a tramp, tramp, tramp, 
As off to the war they went: 
Girls with tears in their eyes 
Waved their last good-byes 
To the brave little boys in Khaki. 
A stirring melody in march time. Actions and drill are described. 
The words relate events up to date, and optional words are given, 
making the song suitable for a later season. 


Price One Shilling. 








| London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 8 and 9 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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may be anything between 6° and 180°. A superior planet ex 
j ts plane just as the moon does, and for the same reason. 

In reading the above explanations, the student should have 
before him the diagram given on page 69 of Gregory’s Physical 


aud Astronomical Geography, which work may also be use- 
fully consulted for a farther explanation of these very important 
term 
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CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. ‘LOND.), 
First Class Honoursman in Chemastry. 


M. Moissan's Copper Apparatus for the Preparation of 
Fluorine. -‘* We constructed a copper U-tube of about 300 c.c, 
capacity, easily permitting the electrolysis of 200 c.c. of HF, 
made conducting by means of 60 gramsof KHF,. The electrodes 
were of platinum, as in this part of the apparatus we were un 
able to use copper. If the mixture of HF and KHF, is entirely 
free from water, the electrolysis goes on very satisfactorily with 
platinum electrodes in a copper vessel, under which conditions the 
copper will not be attacked. It is probable that the fluorine, 
which soon goes into solution in the HF, forms on the a a 
thin protecting layer of copper fluoride which is insoluble in 
lik. The return from this apparatus was found by measuring 
the volume of the Tf given of at the negative pole in a given 
time In a preliminary series of experiments we satisfied our 
wives that the volume of oxygen produced by the action of the 
Hhiorine on the water corresponded with the volume of hydrogen 
yiven off at the positive pole (due to the action of fluorine on 
te water), allowing, of course, for the amount of ozone formed, 

“With a earrent of 50 volts and 15 ampéres we obtained a 

turn at the rate-of about 15 litres per hour, when the experi 
ments lasted from about six to ten minutes, 

Arsine: A Caution.—In commercial zinc there is, as is well 


known, a certain amount of arsenic; so that when hydrogen is 
produced by the action of zine on HCl or H,SO,, AsH, as well 
is H is produced It has never been suspected that the arsine 
tha evolved might be present im sufficient quantity to be 


langerous; but recently an aeronaut, after filling his balloon 
with H, and feeling nothing amiss at the time, gradually suc 
umbed from the effects of arsenic poisoning. The moral is that 
Hf thus prepared should always be carefully purified. 

The Stars and the Constitution of Matter.—The old 
question of the building up of matter from one primordial 
element is dealt with in the June number of Anomledge, in a 
very interesting manner, by Mr. Cecil Fry, and mainly from the 
wtronomical standpoint. After admitting the work of stars in 
howing that some at least of the elements have atomic weights 
that are not whole multiples of the atomic weight of hydrogen, he 
claims that as forty out of sixty well-known elements agree in 
having whole multiples of hydrogen atomic weights, ‘‘ there is 
nevertheless a certain approximation to it (namely, the hypothesis 
of a primordial element) which is not likely to be quite acci- 


dental He then proceeds to examine the question, and begins 
by saying, and that truly, that the definition of an element is 
merely a confession of impotence.” Mendeléef’s law that the 


properties of the elements are functions of their atomic weights 
18s the next piece of probable evidence advanced, and its force is 
everywhere admitted, Moreover, the work of Sir William 
Crookes on yttrium —‘‘ which, from every chemical point of 
view, behaves as an element,” and yet can by ‘fractional 
precipitation be split up into several groups having different 
pectra, and presumably different atomic weights "—is likewise 
very sugyestive of some kind of building up of matter from 
primordial clements. Didymium, concerning which Sir William 
Lys it is certainly a compound, has a definite atomic weight 
und well-defined salts, and has been closely scrutinised by some 
of the ablest chemists in the world But it emerged as an 
lement from every trial 

The evidence of distribution tells in the same direction. 
‘* Why, for instance, should nickel and cobalt be always found 
together? Why should the platinum group of metals and the 
rare carths be so localised and so rare? Why should meteoric 
iron always contain nickel and cobalt, and very often manganese 
and chromium as well—all elements of similar properties and 
nearly equal atomic weights? These facts are just what one 
would expect if these elements had been formed, under nearly 
identical conditions, from simpler forms of matter.” 

Positive Evidence from the Stars.—1!. Lockyer showed 
in IS76 that Ca has different spectra corresponding to different 
temperatures, and the same ae to other elements capable of 
dissociation, 80 that spectroscopically these elements are com 
pounds. 2. Complex spectra such as that of iron imply that the 
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same atom can vibrate in hundreds of different ways; but it is 
more reasonable to suppose that ‘‘the iron has been dissociated 
by heat, and that the constituents have been partly separated.” 
3. ‘* The idea that each set has a spectrum entirely—specially 
its own—is untrue, as is shown by the fact that in the case of 
iron in the region 39 to 40, forty-four lines out of sixty-two coin- 
cide with the lines of other metals.” 

Stars of Different Temperatures.—_In the hottest stars are 
fgund only a small number of chemical elements ; and in coming 
from the hottest to the coldest stars, the number of spectrum 
lines increases. Moreover, in the hottest stars hydrogen of a 
different kind (judging from its spectrum) from any known on 
earth exists normally. 

The Essential Elements of Living Matter.—-These are all 
of low atomic weight, and they are those found in the hottest 
stars. ‘In other words, organic evolution began among the 
earliest and simplest chemical forms; and the marvellous 
mobility and plasticity of the protoplasmic cell are due to 
its being formed from the simplest, and presumably the most 
mobile and most plastic, of the elements.” 

There is certainly much food for thought in Mr. Fry’s paper, 
both for chemists and for astronomers. 


— PH Ma 4 - 


NOTES ON ADVANCED AND 
HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Search for an Intramercurial Planet.— The following 
letter from the eminent astronomer, Professor W. F. Denning of 
sristol, to Anowledge, we venture to print in full, as it bears so 
directly on one of the problems which it was hoped by some the 
recent solar eclipse would settle in the affirmative : 

‘*With reference to Professor E. C. Pickering’s proposal 
to search for an intramercurial planet during the solar eclipse 
of May 28, I should like to remark that if such a planet 
exists, it is exceedingly small. In fact, it must be too small 
to be distinguished when in transit across the sun, or it would 
certainly have been discovered long ago, unless its orbit is 
much inclined, and it is enabled to pass north or south of 
the sun at its conjunctions, which is highly improbable. 
The instances of rapidly-moving dark spots quoted by Webb 
may be dismissed as too doubtful to throw any definite light 
on the subject. .The observations are too imperfect to afford 
data for the satisfactory computation of the orbit, though Les- 
carbault’s reported discovery of 1859 (March 26) enabled M. le 
Verrier to derive approximate elements. But Lescarbault’s 
description is probably fhe most untrustworthy of all; for the 
same observer announced to the Academy of Sciences, on January 
11, 1891, that he had discovered a light body in Leo, which he 
could not identify, and had therefore concluded to be a new star. 
This ‘new star’ proved to be the planet Saturn. Lescarbault, 
so easily deluded in this case, was no doubt similarly mistaken in 
1850, when a normal sun spot must have encouraged visions of a 
mobile planetary body. In this connection it may be added that 
M. Emmanuel Liais was watching the sun in Brazil at the very 
hour when Lescarbault thought he had detected ‘ Vulcan,’ and 
positively averred that no object of the kind was visible. 

‘* At various times I have obtained some thousands of solar 
observations with different instruments, but chiefly with refractors 
of 4} inches and 3 inches, and a reflector of 4-inch aperture, with 
a view to the detection of an intramercurial planet. The months 
of observation were usually March to April and September to 
October. On some days the sun was examined at short intervals 
during the whole time that he remained above the horizon, but 
I never met with any object representing an intramercurial 
planet. Occasionally a suspicious-looking spot—pretty round, 
small, and without penumbra—was noticed, but upon being 
closely watched it always proved a veritable sun spot. I believe 
the spots with certain planetary aspects appear more often than 
is generally supposed, and perhaps it is no wonder that their 
character has been mistaken by persons who have formed hurried 
conclusions without applying proper tests.” 

The Eclipse of the Sun.— Nothing definite is of course, as yet, 
known as to the new knowledge gleaned from the eclipse con- 
cerning the constitution of the sun and cognate questions ; but 
as the conditions were favourable, much should have been learned. 
The corona, it is stated, was similar to those observed during the 
eclipses of 1878 and 1889—both sun-spot minima—thus furnish- 
ing further support to the belief that there is a close connection 
between solar activity and coronal structure. There were two 
long equatorial streamers, of which the western one was bifur- 
cated, and extended about two solar diameters. Several observers 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


Pupil Teachers and Scholarship Students. 


THE BUILDING OF THE ‘BRITISH EMPIRE. With Notes on the Growth of 
Constitutional Government in the Colonies, Imperial Federation, Statistical Tables, Ety- 
mology of Colonial Names, Biographies of Empire Builders, ete., and five fuil-page Maps in 
colours. By Artuur T. FLux, Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Belvedere. Crown Svo, 285 pp., 2s. 

* (For Scholarship Examination, 1900.) 





| ARITHMETIC 
AND 
ALGEBRA. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Cotuar, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Lond.). Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 562 pp., . ads, 6d, 

“It is conspic mousy the work of compilers who know the special needs of Scholarship and C ertificate Candidates, 
and we can with confidence give it a genuine and hearty recommendation among such students.” George Inman, 


Esq., Encliffe, Sheffield, 
A SHORT ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistiay, B.A., and A. H. Baker, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, 196 pp., 1s. With Answers, ... a = : . Is, 6d. 

A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By F. Oscar Lanz, B.Se, (Lond.), Assistant Master, King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 232 pp., ... - ; : 1s. 6d. 
With Answers, 266 pp., me we ‘ sa oon - ial “a , .. @s, Od, 





COMPOSITION. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With Cha I on 
Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis W riting, Punctuation, and other matters, By aN dD. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp., . ~ on tg ‘6d. 
‘Every pupil teacher and every candidate for the teacher's certificate would do well to go through the course so 


ably and attractively set forth in its pages."—W. G. Baker, Esq., M.A., Holloway College. 


ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSAYS IN OUTLINE, By Professor Metkieonn. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 110 pp.,_ ... vn .. 1s, Od. 
“This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books for pupil te achers, Scholarship and ‘Certific ate students, ever 
produced.” —The Practical Teacher. 
Two of the essentials to success in writing an essay are a full knowledge of the subject and a clear arrangement 
of the writer's ideas. This little work will supply a young student with the one, and help him to cultivate the 
other.”—Cusack’s Journal. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE | MEy=OD. With Maps 
and Diagrams and an Outline of Commercial Geography. By J. M. D. Mrikiesonn, M.A. 
Twenty-third Edition. 130th Thousand, Crown 8vo, 630 pp., is sl .. 4s, 6d, 

“It appears to me to be admirably suited for teachers and advanced scholars, It is full of matter, and the matter 
could not be more effectively arranged.”"—James Ogilvie, Esq., M.A., Principal, The Church of Scotland 

Training College, Aberdeen. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Special Reference to C manent and History. | yng 
Maps and Diagrams. oie : aa srramateatie M.A., and M. C. Meikiesoun, B.. 
Crown 8vo, 410 pp., - sea te. 00. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, Land- 
Ways, and a By J. M. D. Meikieroun, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 


390 pp., ... aad - .. Ss. Od, 
THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. ‘By Pe G. BARTHOLOMEW, Fr. R. as hs il Edited by 
Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Containing 64 Plates and a General Index, hin : .. @s, 6d, 





ENGLISH 
j LANGUAGE. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. 
By J. M. D. Merkiesonn, M.A. Nineteenth Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and 
Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 470 pp.,_—... .. 4s, 6d, 

“IT know of no book generally so suitable for an ordinary ctude nt.” "Alfred Barriball, ‘Esq., B.A,, Wost 


minster Training College. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Chapter on 


Composition, Versification, Par: seit wing, and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo, . . 2s, 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Cr. 8vo, ... 1s, Od. 


AN. OUTIINE Ill THE HISTORY or ENGLISH _ LITERATURE. 
rown 5vo, : Ss. . 
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A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps 

and Tables. By J. M. D. Meikiesoun, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, Cr. 8vo,740 pp., 4s. 6d. 

‘Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examination, and to pupil teachers.’ 
One of Her Majesty's Inspectors. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With 7 
and Tables. Parr I.—From B.c. 55 to a.p. 1509. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 320 pp., 2s. 6d 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. Pavr II. 


From 1509 to 1890. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 380 pp., 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN 
to A.p. 1890. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 pp., 





London : ‘Published by,A. M. HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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note that the inner corona was visible for at least five seconds 
after totality. 

A Short and Bright Eclipse.—The eclipse waa a short and 
therefore a bright one, which accounts for the general report 
that no shadow was seen either on land or in the atmosphere, 
and that very few stars were visible. Both Mercury and Paes 
were, however, observed. All the reports agree that the time 
of totality was shorter than the olvdtel period, hence all the 
lunar tables will need slight revision for future computations. 

The Shadow Bands.—Important observations were made of 
these, which are stated to be very different in many respects 
from those previously observed. It is reported from one of the 
American stations that the bands, whose general direction 
was S. 564° E., were about an inch in breadth, and that 
their direction before totality was at right angles to that given 
above—that is, almost NE.—and in opposite direction after 
totality. Superposed on the linear bands, however, were certain 
dark patches previously unnoticed, having a motion at right 
angles to that of the bands. 

Bailey's beads were well seen at the instants of second and 
third contact. 


ee ie 
REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 
Mark There are a screen, and an object 20 feet distant. 


Given two convex lenses of 18 inches and 9 inches focal lengths 
respectively, how would you obtain 
(1) A magnified and erect image 
(2) A magnified and inverted image | 
(Inter. Science, 1886.) 
(1) Fig. 1 shows the arrangement to obtain a magnitied 
and erect image on the screen. The two lenses are placed at 


on the screen ? 


_ 
~ 


distances. So arranged, the pair of lenses become equivalent 
to a single lens of higher magnifying power. 

In a that the image on the screen should be magnified, 
the pair of lenses must be placed nearer to the object than to 
the screen (Fig. 2). 


~~ og Pate 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 
A New Course of Preparation for June 1901. 


Next month we shall start a monthly course in preparation for 
the June 1901 Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London. 

We shall not, as in our last course, confine ourselves to Latin, 
but we intend to deal also with the three obligatory subjects of 
English, mathematics, and general science. We shall devote 
more space to Latin than to any of the other subjects, as our 
readers are, as a rule, weaker in that subject than in any of the 
others. We intend to devote special attention to the gram- 
matical requirements of the examination, and to the turnin 
of English sentences into Latin, adding notes on the prescribe 
author whenever necessary. 

We shall as before, in the Latin course, set sentences for 
practice each month, and we trust that as many of our readers 
as possible will write these out and send them for correction. 
In order that our readers may be able to do so, we charge merely 
a nominal fee. 


— or sd P< ta 


OBJECT LESSONS IN HISTORY. 


Tue new Code, with its drastic alterations, is leading to a pretty 
general revision of time-tables everywhere, and we note that 
those in the schools of 

the London Board are 

to make liberal provi- 

© sion for instruction in 

history, which is held 
—rightly, as we think 








ne ee 


Fie. 1. 


a distance apart greater than the sum of their focal lengths 
(that is, greater than 27 inches), the lens of smaller focal length 
being placed nearer to the screen. The lens A forms an in- 
verted and diminished image I, of the object O. The lens 
B forms an inverted and magnified image I, of the image I,, 
provided that the distance from B of the screen 8 is greater 
than the distance of I, from B. 


Let a = distance of A from O. 


b - os ae 
c 9° I, Tt) B. 
d - os S. 
) size of object. 
ms * » first image. 
“ * »» second image. 
Then I, b 
O=al I, bd 
I, e| O ae 
I, c 
Hence, for 1, to be greater than O, bd must be greater 
than ac. 
| B A 
it — - —e men 
| 


Fie. 2 


(2) In order that the image on the screen should be in- 
verted, the lenses must be so placed that no intermediate 
real image is formed. In other words, the lenses must be 
placed at a distance apart less than the sum of their focal 


—to be of very great 
importance in an Eng- 
® lish child’s education. 
Many of the Board’s 
largest schools being in 
the oldest parts of the 
metropolis, are surrounded by objects teeming with the most 
interesting historical associations. The children of these going 
to and from school pass daily what might be made as valuable 
for object lessons as our wow a little farther out of the inner 
radius, have been made for nature teaching. 

We propose, therefore, in our next issue, to commence a series 
of papers on historic spots ; and as south-east London is at present 
much to the front in connection with its proposed cathedral, 
which is second only to the Abbey in antiquarian interest, we 
will give an account of that building, and in subsequent numbers 
will follow with papers which we hope will serve as an itinerary 
to teachers in taking their pupils to places of local interest where 
they may feel proud of their country’s history. 


| 
Q 
| 
| 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS’ DIPLOMA. 


THE results of the examination held by the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Examination Board during the first week of May have just been 
announced, Candidates for the diploma of Sanitary Inspector, 
required under the Public Health (London) Act of 1891, were 
examined orally and by writien work, and were further re- 
quired to examine and report on selected insanitary areas. 
Seven of the successful candidates had previously passed 
the preliminary examination conducted by the Examina- 
tions Board of the National Union of Teachers. The 
appended list gives the names of candidates who have 
j; passed the full examination, and the institution at which 
each received instruction. It will be noted that half of the 
persons who have qualified are women. 
King’s College—Mr. J. Johnson, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. A. W. 
Loughlin. Sanitary Institute and King’s College-—Miss E. 
8. Cann, Mr. J. I. Lonnon. Sanitary Institute—Mr. W. Brown, 
Miss E. A. M‘Cloverty, Miss B. T. Orme. National Health 
Society— Miss M. K. Ede, Miss E. G. Gamble, Miss M. K. Long. 
Bedford College for Women— Miss M. O. Power. 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43 


Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield, 


21 Argyle Crescent, Portobello, EDINBURGH; or at 20 Highbury 
Place, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


We are offering a range of instruments specially made for School work, at prices within 
the reach of al— We have supplied some eleven hundred for this purpose, and can please 
you fully, and save you much money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best bargains in the 
market at the prices _—" cash or instalments, and many thousands of Teachers, 
School Managers, etc., have testified to the unequalled advantages we offer. 

* See our 4) Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 payments of 14/2 per month. 

Ww “pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

V.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 
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Mr. Jony Hopper, Clerk to the School Board, Hanley, Staffordshire, writes :—“T am 
instructed to order from you five more Pianos on the terms mentioned in your letter.” 
We have supplied fourteen Pianos to the Schools under this Board.) 

Mr. J. H. Yoxaut, M.P., Gen. Sec., N.U.T., writes:—“ I enclose cheque in paynient for 
Piano; the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with 
it in ali respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection.” 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
tor Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 


For the Holidays. 








BLACK 


GUIDE BOOKS, 
1900. 


A complete List of Home and Foreign Guide 


Books sent on application. 











‘*Can Stay and Endure Greater Fatigue since using VI-COCOA.” 


The following is the testimonial of a London Cyclist, Mr. J. H. JEFFERSON, 
11 Wincott Street, Kennington, London, 8.E. 

Mr. JEFFERSON wrote: ‘‘ Just a line in praise of the excellent Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa. I have been a cyclist for the last six or seven years, and I go in for 
racing a great deal. I started using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa some three months ago, 
and I find a great difference in my riding. I am now able to stay and endure 
greater fatigue than I did before using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. All I can say is 

ALL YOU CLAIM FOR IT IS QUITE TRUE. 
I shall not use any OrHeR Preparation but yours whilst training this season,” 

“Undoubted Purity and Strength.”—Medical Magazine. 


“In the Front Rank of Really Valuable Foods.”— Lancet. 
Favoured by the Homes and Hospitals of Great Britain. 











Dainty Sample FREE 


To any Address on mentioning this Journal, 


Address: Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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FRENCH PRIZE 





COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor—W. T. Tuomrson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 


We should like to specially direct the attention of our readers to the fact that the Board of Education, in the Syllabus for 
Certificate Examinations for the year 1901, requires “no set books” for French and German. Students preparing for these 
examinations, as well as students for London Matriculation, could not do better than attempt month by month the pieces 
set for translation here. ‘They are from the best authors, and of varied character. A competitor who does not gain a prize 


can derive considerable benefit from the exercise. 


\ study of the successful competitor’s translation, and of our remarks, 


will help him to see where he might have done better. If desired, his paper can be returned (fully corrected) by enclosing 


SIN SCI) pps Kp 
RULES 
1. All translations should be posted not later than July 8, 
and addressed Price Editor, Otlice of Tuk PRacticaL 
Preacnen, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


¥. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
addre written on @ s¢ paral piece of paper. 

t. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 

three month 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION, 


A Prize of One Guinea will! be viven for the best translation 
into English of the following extract: 


On connait la formule de Toptimisme, que Voltaire a popu 


larisee plus encore que Leibnitz Pout est pout le mieux dans 
le meilleur des mondes possibles. Cette formule, comme il arrive, 
a été prise dans un sens trés absolu. Rien ne vaut une formule 


pour résumer une doctrine, la graver dans lesprit, et la répandre 
parmi la foule; mais, faisant son chemin séparément et sans la 
philosophic qu'elle résume, il est bien rare qu'elle soit: entendue 
dans son veritable sens. Tous ceux qui n’ont pas lu Leibnitz, et 
parmi ceux-li on serait tente de ranger Voltaire, croient volon 
tiers que ce grand meétaphysicien a prétendu que le mal était 


absolument banni de ce monde. Il nen est rien, Leibnitz ne nie 
pas le mal, comme les stoiciens, en niant la douleur; il ne songe 
pues, cCopmiine Bu klandd, a transformer k mal on bien pat des 
Interpretation forces Sa theorie ne applique ni aux individus 
ni meme aux especes, mais A ensemble des é@étres crées et a la 


durée totale de cet univers; et c’est de lensemble des créatures 


et de la totalite de leur durée qu il soutient, non la perfection 


absolue, mais la perfection relative. Cette explication une fois 
donnce, Tadmirable roman de Candide, sans rien ye rdre de son 
vriginalite et de ses graces, cesse d’étre un argument. 


Jutes Simon, 


RESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION. 
French, 


The prize is awarded to Avoine,” the pseudonym of Miss 
Wilkes, 1) Dunstans Road, Kast Dulwich, SE. 

First Class. Dalgarno, K.C.W., Rue Vivienne, C.E.M,, 
Chemineau, H. | Bee, Gwelo, Shakspere, Marzavan, Alexis, 
Sipa, Elise, Stay-at-lhome, Ketterin Bullyhooley, Annette, 
Anastasia, Fitzthoma Syzygy, Caen, Mosaic, Angus, Percy, 
G.BN., W.BOT., BL Zwax, Francesca, Map, Agaznog, [mmerito, 
Lalla, Professeur, Allez, Lily, Torridge, Zimri, Tibi, Rouen, 
Winnie, Pedagowne, Rus, Hasdrubal, M.C.A.C., Violet (Ozouets), 
Ravenseraiy, Fingal, Gold Fish, Emile, Beth, Louisiana, Guillaume 
(Irvine), Antonio, John Bull, Tyne, Edina, Omega, W.H.P., 
B.R., Oise, Ye Boniface, Consuetudo, Pretoria (St. Andrews), 
Rosa, Commu CGinmeel, Carronade, M.E.R., Inteyer, Sciron, 
KE.S.C., Kirkby, Merle, H.G.S., Buz, May, Black Bishop, 
Kitten, N.W., Carleol, Micawber, C. of S., Noir, A.W.L., 
Woodburn, Pretoria (Ewell), Marie L., Land of the Mountain, 
Ur ane, Lore alin, Leshi 1, Nil Desperandum (Glasgow h. Aberdare, 
Ciermiston, Mary Eliza, Sa Bella, Quite true, Trevlac, Nolle, 


Cohstance, Le désir, Moi-méme, La poupée, Smollett, Our Bobs, 
Brian Drwg, Francois, Martina. 

Second Class.—Beethoven, Sardius, Forward, Onward, Star 
light, Dum spiro spero, Cicero, Mercia, Glesca, Clementine, 
Malvoisin, E.S., Tudor, Josie, A.R.W., J.B.C., St. Elvan, 
Bruin, Picciola, E.J.K., Concours, Discipulus, Gwlad, Camo, 
M.A.B., J.A.R., Blair, F.M.I., Yllop, J.J., Ecossais, Ixia, 
Helene, Violet (Highbury), Suspinul, Leamington, Birthday, 
Try again (Edinburgh), Mac, Nil, Cissy, Renée, (name illegible), 
Oriana, Freak, Katrina, Johnny, Vashti, Guillaume (Bolton), 
Abigail, Hopeful, A.B., Paardekraal, Ethelle, Gudrun, R.S., 
Ta Donnachaidh, Misogynist, Antoinette, Try again (Glos). 

Third Class.—Nan, Nil Desperandum (Leadburn), Scando. 





French Prize Translation. 


I called the other day on a lady whom I found much depressed 
| am in the blues,” she said. ‘‘ Yesterday I was reading some 
fairy tales, and I dreamt the whole night of fairy godmothers 
who shower ‘precious gifts on one; of the chaplet of roses of 
Prince Lutin, which makes one invisible; of Prince Loulou’s ring, 
which rendered him so charming that no woman could resist him ; 
and on waking up I felt quite miserable at finding myself once 
more in the world of realities.” 

‘It is because you do not look at things in the right way,” 
I said to her: ‘‘ these miracles are everyday events. You have 
but to say presently to those who call on you that you are the 
goddaughter, niece, or cousin of a man in a prominent position, 
and you will see how much beauty and wit that will add to the 
generous supply already yours; you will see how many favours 
and how much adulation will be showered on you. There is not 
even the necessity, as in fairyland, for you actually to be the 
goddaughter ; it-is quite sufficient to state the fact. 

‘*] know a man—by nature rough, boorish, badly built, and 
stupid as any one can possibly be. Well, he puts on his finger 
a ring in which is set a large pebble, otherwise a diamond, and 
at once he becomes witty, refined, handsome, and very good 
company—at least that is how the world then sees him. 

‘* When [ wish to render myself invisible, I have a certain old 
hat, rusty and napless, which I put on my head, as Prince Lutin 
did with his chaplet of roses; I add to this a threadbare coat, 
and lo! I become invisible—no one notices me, no one recognises 
me, no one in the street accosts me.’ AVOINE, 


Report. 


The competition has not been productive of any large number 
of really good papers. There is a very large proportion of papers 
sufliciently correct to be placed in the First Class, but few trans- 
lations are distinguished by ease of diction or style. Many com- 
petitors translated J’entrai chez by ** I went into the house of,” 
and a large number missed the signification of ¢antét. Only a 
small proportion of candidates seemed to know that chapeau may 
mean a chaplet or wreath, and a great many did not translate 
rouge et chauve in an idiomatic fashion. ‘* Red and bare-headed ” 
is one candidate’s rendering, and very many translated it as 
‘**red and untrimmed.” Very few—not even the successful can- 
didate—gave a good rendering of ma/ bdati ; “ ungainly” is one 
of the nearest English equivalents. /n answer to inquiries, we 
bey to state that candidates are classified in order of merit. 
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£3,350 . vate 


A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL PRIZE-WINNERS LAST TIME WERE :— 
S100 IN GASH, "sii. Si; i2uune, Face 
£30 IN CASH. VALENTINE CAMBRILL, Monks Horton, 
S15 WM GASH, ESS pe reir Sree oe 
£10 IN CASH, ™ nZESTRANGE, BURGESS, Bavtam 


In the first place, make up the best sentence you can out of 
six words, each word commencing with a letter of CANADA. 
Thus, for example: ‘Colonials Are Now All Determined 
Adherents.” You can cut out and use the following form if you 
like. 

Be sure and mark envelope, left-hand top cor- 


ner, “Practical Teacher,” and forward to A.B. 
Cycle Co., Ltd., 59-69 Chancery Lane, Holborn. 
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posting } 











* State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. t Fall address to ensure result reaching you. 


We will give you full details of the above cash prizes, in which there is 
nothing to pay for any prize, and where every competitor is a Cash Prize- 
winner, when we send you the results of this Competition, in which for the 
best solution we offer :— 


A £23 A.B. CYCLE FREE 


AND FURTHER PRIZES OF :;— 
2nd Class Prizes..£23 Cycle for £9. 
3rd Class Prizes. .£23 Cycle for £10, 
4th Class Prizes. .£23 Cycle for £11. 


Sth Class Prizes. .£23 Cycle for £12. 
6th Class Prizes. .£23 Cycle for £13, 
Consolation Prizes..£23 Cycle for £14, 


49 Cycles have been 
won Free of Cost. 


FULL NAMES AND ADDRESSES CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE.—Competition is NOW OPEN, and 
CLOSES on Monday, July 16, 1900, 


Enclose two penny stamps for postage of Result of Competition. As so few 
are able to call and inspect the machines, we arantee to refund the 
full amount paid for any prize if the owner is not perfectly 
satisfied with it on arrival. Results will be declared as soon as possible. 
Prizes unclaimed in a week or ten days are forfeited. 


£1 0 If you can purchase our cheapest machine, brand new, 
from us, or an agent, dealer, shipper, or factor can 
buy one for less than FIFTEEN SOVEREIGNS, we will 

promptly hand you a £100 BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 





Send your Reply immediately to the Managing Direc- 
tor, marking your envelope ‘‘ Practical Teacher,’’ 


A.B. CYCLE CO., Ltd.. 59, 60, 67, 68, and 69 | 


CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN, W.C. 








TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS 


(A.C.P., L.C.P., and F.C.P.). 


N.B.—These Diplomas fully satisfy the requirements of the Teachers’ 
Registration Bill, which will probably become law at an early date, and which 
states that no one shall be admitted to the Register unless he possess some 
Diploma in ** Theory and Practice of Education.” They are the only Diplomas 
in that subject which entitle the holders to wear Academical costume—cap, 
gown, and hood— and which confer a title. 


Striking Success of 


DIPLOMA 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE 


At the A.C.P. Examination, January, 1900. 


39 D.C.C. Students sat; 37 obtained the Diploma. 


Being 58 per cent. of the entire Pass List, and bringing 
our list of Successes to 


165. 


A.C.P. GUIDE. 


Price 3d. Post free 34d. 


Send stamp for full Particulars, Prospectus, ete., to 
J. W. KNIPE, Esq., Ph.D., L.C.P., F.R.S.L., Principal, 
DIP. CORR. COLL., FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


BORD'S Pianos. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of CHAS. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 Southampton 
Row, Holborn, London, W.C.-_ Pianos exchanged, 


BECHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Cc., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 

Stories from English History: The Tudor Period. The 
author of this reader has done his work well. The most salient 
points of the period have been selected and treated in a skilful 
manner, and any class using the book would get a clear idea of 
one of the most important epochs in our history. The type is 
particularly large and clear. 

Ivanhoe. Scenes from Ivanhoe would, as the author suggests, 
be a better title for this book. To reduce the tale to the compass 
of a reading book, much had to be omitted; yet the editor has 
managed to retain all the more interesting incidents, and preserve 
the continuity of the story. The excision—at all times an un- 
pleasant task—has been well managed. 


CASSELL AND CO. 
The Coming of the Kilogram. By H. 0. Arnold-Forster. 


We have much pleasure in calling our readers’ attention to the 
cheap issue of this book. It is comparatively easy for any one to 
find a case against our obsolete and chaotic system of weights and 
measures, but Mr. Arnold-Forster has completely demolished 
any claim it may present for support. The only wonder is that 
we still cling to # is utterly absurd. 

Our Great City. By H. 0. Arnold-Forster. If this book is 
not adopted as a reader in every London school, the head teacher 
responsible will be depriving the youthful citizens in his charge 
of many delightful and useful half-hours. The book is full of 
interest from cover to cover, and it is written in that easy, 
attractive style which is characteristic of the author. The 
illustrations are numerous and well selected. We can give the 
work nothing but praise, 


J. AND A. CHURCHILL. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry. by Messrs. Clowes and 
Coleman. This is the third edition of the excellent vade mecum 
to practical chemistry that received favourable notice in these 
columns upon its issue in 1896. As compared with the original 
edition, the present issue contains some fifty additional pages, 
which have been devoted to general chemistry —or measurement 
of size, mass, density, ete.—and to greater detail in the prepara- 
tion of bodies. In its new form the book is even more useful 
than it was in its old form, and we should not be surprised if 
it becomes a standard text-book with students of elementary 
practical chemistry. A word of praise must be devoted to the 
general get-up of the book, which is creditable to Messrs. 
Churchill for its all-round excellence. 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 
The History of Language. By Henry Sweet, M.A. The 


name of Mr, Sweet in connection with a treatise on language is 
a guarantee of excellence, and ‘‘ excellent” is the proper de- 
seriptive word for this addition to the Temple Primers. To the 
an of language who has already some acquaintance with 
tongues classical and moder, Mr. Sweet's little book will be 
truly welcome, dealing as it does with comparative philology on 
a very broad and intelligent basis. Even for ‘‘the man in the 
street” there is much of interest in the book—as, for example, 
the statement that although we speak of the sun as ‘‘he” and 
a ship as “she,” in Old English the word “sun” was feminine 
and ‘‘ship” was masculine. But it is only fair to say that the 
Primer is a good deal deeper than its name would imply, and that 
it requires a considerable amount of linguistic knowledge for its 
proper understanding. 

Introduction to Science. By Dr. Alex. Hill, Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge. Dr. Hill's ‘* Introduction” is best 
idlescribed by the sub-tithe—namely, ‘‘Some Problems of the 
Day in Natural Science.” It is more of a companion to works 
of science than an introduction to science, in which respect it 
differs entively from the late Prof. Huxley’s Jntroductory lh 
to Science. We think that Dr. Hill would have been well ad- 
vised to have omitted the sections on ** The Functions of Nerve 
Fibres and Nerve Cells” and ‘* Microphytology.”” Although a 
student who has made some progress in physiology may read 
these sections with profit, they are not for the beginner; and 


either the term ‘‘ Primer” should be dropped, or else the dis- 
sertation should be munch less ambitious, excellent as it un- 
doubtedly is. 


A. M. HOLDEN. 
The Building of the British Empire. (Professor Meikle- 


john’s Series.) By Arthur T. Flux. The history of the develop- 
ment of the British Empire is the subject appointed in the English 
History course for the ensuing Queen’s Scholarship Examination, 
and we cannot recommend intending candidates a better book to 
help them to prepare for that part of the ordeal. But the appear- 
ance of this subject in the Queen’s Scholarship syllabus, although 
in itself making a demand for such a book as the present, is but a 
symptom of that condition which is making a far greater demand 
we mean the deep interest in the subject felt by the whole 
British Empire. The writer has evidently had this world-wide 
circle of readers in view, for the book at once fulfils all the 
conditions required in a sound text-book, and is a work full of 
interest, and written in a style to suit the general reader. 

In dealing with a subject of this kind, the writer is apt to 
assume too deep a knowledge of geography on the part of his 
readers. Mr. Flux has not fallen into this mistake, but has 
devoted so much attention to this side of the matter that the 
book might almost be considered a geography of the British 
Empire. The maps are clear and to the point, although we 
cannot belp wishing there were a few more. They are sup- 
plemented by diagrams illustrating the relative size of the 
different portions of the empire. The book is so up to date 
in its information that it carries the reader far into the present 
South African war; and we trust that the sale of the book will 
be such that the demand for the second edition will coincide with 
the conclusion of the war, when the fine map of our South African 
possessions will require a little more colouring. The appendix 
on the ‘Growth of Constitutional Government in the Colonies” 
is a particularly good piece of work, and illustrates the a 
opinion of statesmen on the policy which should be pursuec 
towards the colonies. The book closes with a useful glossary 
and the biographies of some of the chief empire-builders. The 
paper, type, and binding are of the same high character as that 
of other volumes in this series. 


JARROLD AND SONS. 

School Two-Part Songs. Words by W. Vere Mingard. 
Music by F. W. Farrington. The music of these thirty two-part 
songs is fairly tuneful and bright. The words in many places 
need rewriting ; at present much is mere doggerel. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, 


War Map of the Orange Free State. A very clear and 
full map of the Orange State—late ‘‘ Free.” If there is con- 
tinued warfare in this district, our readers cannot consult a 
better map. 

Handbook to Sewing and Knitting Diagrams. By 
G. Hughes. Clear instructions are herein given for the needle- 
work requirements of the various standards. 


* LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE. 

The Leisure Hour for June appears in a new cover. Among 
its special features this month we have a new story by Louis 
Becke ; a descriptive account of the life and work of Archibald 
Forbes, the famous war correspondent, by Mr. Massingham, late 
editor of the London Daily Chronicle ; two complete stories ; 
Telegraphy up to Date. There are also the usual items of interest, 
suchsas Over-sea Notes, Science and Discovery by Professor 
R. A. Gregory, and Prize Competitions. Altogether it is a very 
interesting and readable number. 


M‘DOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Alternative Historical Readers. Book II. This is a well- 
written book, containing a résumé of the history up to 1603, and 
a fuller account of the story of England from that date to the 
present time. There are numerous illustrations, and a useful 
summary. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 LONG ACRE. 


Just Out. 
A SIMPLIFIED FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL MANUAL; 


or, How to Converse in French whilst Travelling, at the 
Hotel, Restaurant, Shopping. With the Principal Routes 
to Paris and Places of Interest. By Louise Lirra. 1l6mo. 
144 pages. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


** Equally suited for the traveller and for use in the classroom.” 





Phonetic Series. 


By HOWARD SWAN, 
Translator of the Gouin Method of learning languages. 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRAVELLERS 

AND STUDENTS. With the Exact Pronunciation indicated 
phonetically upon a new system. 

1. Colloquial French. New Edition. 1s. 

2. Colloquial German. 1s. 6d. 

3. Colloquial Italian. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

.", This series recommends itself by the thoroughly practical 
nature of the dialogues, the accurate and up-to-date character of 
the general information, and by the scientific precision as well 
as the admirable clearness with which the pronunciation is 
indicated. 


Rutlt’s Conversation Dictionaries. 


By R. JASCHKE, 


1, ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
2. ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
3. ENGLISH-ITALIAN. 


Each with Reversed Vocabulary at the end. 


32mo. Upwards of 450 pages. Printed by Constable, on 
the finest Opaque Paper. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. ENGLISH-SPANISH. 3s. 6d. 


These Dictionaries are compiled upon a perfectly new system, 
and combine all the advantages of a Dictionary and Conversation 
Book. Although over 500 pages in extent, each volume is printed 
upon paper of such admirably fine texture that it can easily be 
slipped into the pocket, whilst, at the same time, the type is 
perfectly clear, even for weak eyes. 

In the short space during which this admirable series of Trav- 
ellers’ Pocket Dictionaries has been before the public, many 
thousands of copies have been sold. 





For Cyclists touring on the Continent. 


THE CYCLIST’S CONTINENTAL COMPANION. A Road 
Book for Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy. 32mo. 99 pages. Limp cloth, 1s. (ls. 1d. post free). 

»", An admirably-selected choice of routes through the 
countries mentioned, with indications of Distances, lists of Hotels 
and Pensions, and other useful information. May be slipped 
into the waistcoat pocket, and yet gives all the necessary infor- 
mation for planning a month’s tour. 


** A most useful little Handbook.” 
THE POCKET INTERPRETER in Dano-Norwegian, 


German, French, and English. Useful and practical dia- 
logues for travelling and general use in the four languages. 
32mo. Limp cloth, Is. (1s. 1d. post free). 
«", The most practical and succinct conversational manual for 
travellers in Norway. 


LYRA HEROICA. An Anthology selected from the best 
English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
sy WitiiaM Ernest HENtey, author of ‘‘ A Book of Verse,” 
‘Views and Reviews,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
or, Scuoon Eprrion, l6mo, cloth, 2s. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemora- 

‘ive of heroie action or illustrative of h roie sentiment. It thus forms an 

vellent gift or prize book for boys. 
“The above has been specially recommended to candidates pre- 
paring for the London Training Colleges Examination, 





“ 6OMPROMISE” 


SERIES OF 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


By OWEN A. PARRACK., 





These Maps are essentially a compromise between the 
MEMORY MAP and the REFERENCE MAP, possessing 
the simplicity of the former and the accuracy of the latter, 
_ avoiding the crudgness of the one and the intricacy of the 
other. 

The Maps are printed on Cardboard, in Two Colours. On 
the back of each Map, Geographical Outlines, together with 
Instructions for ‘Drawing and Colouring, are printed. 





The following Maps are now ready :— 


LONDON. WEST HAM. SURREY. SUSSEX. 
ESSEX. KENT. YORKSHIRE. 
Price, per dozen, 6d, 


eo. . oe 


WINSOME WORDS. Being Recitations for 


the Little Ones. By Exten Terrey. Price, net, 6d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers. 


LONDON— GLASGOW— 
10 Paternoster Sq., E.C. | 155 St. Vincent Street. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


PLANS OF PARIS, PARIS EXHIBITION, and MAP OF 
FRANCE. Printed in Colours and on One Sheet. Most 
handy and useful for ail English Visitors to the Exhibition. 
Price Is. ; or on cloth and case, 2s. Size, 35 x 28 inches. 


ENGLAND—JOHNSTON’S POPULAR MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. Size, 36 x 25 inches; scale, 14 miles to 1 inch. 
Shows all Railways, Towns, V illages, Country Seats, and the 
Principal Roads; also a Plan of the Environs of London, 
Total number of Names given is over 12,000. Price, folded 
in cloth case, 1s. ; mounted on cloth and in cloth case, 2s. 


eet oar JOHNSTON'S POPULAR MAP OF SCOT- 
LAND. Size, 36 x 25 inches; scale, 10 miles to 1 inch. 
Showing Railways, Towns, V illages, and Principal Roads. 
Over 10,000 Names given. Price, folded in cloth case, Is. ; 
mounted on cloth and folded in cloth case, 2s. 


SCOTLAND — JOHNSTON’S NEW “THREE MILES TO 
INCH” MAP. The best Map for Tourists, In 16 Sheets. 
Please apply for Index Map with full details and prices. 


IRELAND—JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS MAP OF IRE- 
LAND, Size, 22 x 25 inches; scale, 124 miles to 1 inch. 
Mounted to fold in cloth case, with complete Index, price 
4s. 6d. 

Complete Catalogue of Maps, Atlases, Globes, Wall Illustrations, 

post free to any address. 








W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, Edinburgh ; and 
5 White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 
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Our Boys at the Front: Honours List. Those schools 


vhich have old boys at the front—and they are many—shoul:| 
it once obtain this //onours List, and having inscribed thei: 
names thereon, hang it in a prominent position. It is a very 
yood idea 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Nellie’s Memories. ly Rosa N. Carey. Abridged for 
Schools. This book will form a very suitable extra reader for 
girls in the upper standards. It is a healthy tale, free from any 
mawkish sentiment, and of the kind that girls are invariably 
fond of ‘ 

i Grammar Alternative Course: Standards IV. 

VIL By J. C. Nestield. An excellent series of standard 
- aa books, containing everything that is required. ‘The variety 
and scope of the exercises are deserving of especial praise. 


METHUEN AND CO. 
Practical Chemistry, Part I. By W. French. Mr. French 


has provided a series af experiments for beginners which com 
prises simple manipulations and processes, and studies of water, 


earthy bodies, washing soda, salt, saltpetre, and some food-stuffs. 
Phere is nothing particularly novel either in scope or in treat 
ment, except it be the work on food-stuafls, of which we must 
onfess that we are unable to speak very favourably. Indeed, 
we think the course would have been better for the omission of 
this section But this is purely a matter of opinion, and we 
have no doubt but that under the guidance of a skilful teacher 
Mr. Freneh’s book would give a very useful introduction to 


elementary chemistry 


T. NELSON AND SONS 
yor ul Portfolio (Geographical Series): The Suez Canal. 


mve bef called our readers’ attention to this excellent 
weries of wall pictures. The last issued is a beautiful representa 
tion of a troopship on its way through the canal, and is not only 


i work of art, but a useful object lesson 


F. PAYOT AND CO., LAUSANNE. 


Causeries Francaises. Merve de Langue et de Littérature 
ira tine cout? mpormines, pr bdhace sous la direction de Any. 


0 wel ; 3 fleur a Université de Lausanne \ most useful 
und’ interesting pablication is M. Andrée’s Canseries Francaises, 
of which the seventh monthly part is now to hand, The scheme 


of the magazine is to analyse and discuss important new works 
novel poems, and plays-—with copious extracts, and at the 
same time to give general papers on practical points in the 
modern usage of the French language, and to answer questions 
by correspondents on literary affairs The teacher of French 
“ ll wi loom the tppear tice of ile hi a journal, and the general 
reader who keeps ibreast of literary movement across the 
Channel will find much to interest him in its pages. In the 
present number the editor gives some amusing mistranslations, 
which seem almost too good to be true *Une poitrine de 
calecon for **a chest of drawers” is ingenious Less far from 
verbal accuracy, though equally far from what was intended, is 
the error ascribed to an English preacher discussing a text in the 
\ pocal y pase who exhorted h hearers thus ** Buvez eau de 
vie. me frore buvez eau de vie librement.” A good story 18 
iso told of the late poet-laureate, who contrived, by errors in 
idiom and pronun jiation combined, to put a friend into an 
vkward predicament his little magazine deserves to succeed, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, AND 
CO., LIMITED. 


Drill on the Essentials of French Accidence and Ele- 
mentary Syntax. With Short Summaries of the Rules By 


tor Spiers, M.A., Officier de P'Instruction Publique, Professor 
of French Language and Literature, King’s College, Lomlon 
Third edition enlarged This book is the produ tof M. Spiers’s 
ripe experience of the dith nse sem berets | English students 
of French It takes up practi ally every point of difference be 


tween Enulish and French accidence and syntax, and contains in 
uldition exercises on English and French paronyms, and words 


pelt nearly alike in the two language With its abundant and 
well-arranged exercise it is admirably suited for class work. 
For junior students it is invaluable 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., LIMITED. 
Ping Child's Song and Game Book. by H. K. Moore» 
Dac Parts Ill. and IV. Mr. Moore, who is the 
treasurer of the Froebel Society, evidently knows the musical 
bi'ities of the little on from practical experience He h 
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provided a most excellent collection of songs and games for the 
kindergarten, the music and words being alike of a high order of 
merit. We can unreservedly commend these unpretentious but 
eminently suitable compositions to the attention of all ow 
readers who are interested in kindergarten work. 

The Child's Song and Game Book. A Collection of 
Original Songs and Games for Children, written and composed 
by H. Keatley Moore, Mus. Bac., B.A., Hon. Treasurer of the 
Froebel Society, etc. This book is dedicated to Madame 
Michaelis, and is the work of a musician thoroughly familiar 
with the aims and practical working of the kindergarten. His 
introductory remarks on songs for children are well worth read- 
ing, but the preface fails to make clear how much of the book 
has appeared before. Each song is followed by directions or 
suggestions as to how it should be sung and acted out in some 
game. We have ‘‘ The Four Seasons,” then ‘‘Oh, how the Wind 
is Blowing !” a pretty, lively song, easily learned. ‘‘ Clouds and 
Rain” is specially graceful, both in words and tune; and chil- 
dren would be sure to enjoy their several parts in -the lively 
‘**Tradesmen.”’ There are songs about ‘ Birds,” ‘ Butterflies,” 
and ‘* Frogs,” one for a ‘* Birthday,” axd among several morning 
songs a bright defiance of one that is “ Foggy.” The last of the 
twenty-nine songs was specially written for some children whose 
musical powers were very weak, and answered its purpose of 
encouraging them to sing. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Educational Aims and Methods: Lectures and Af 
dresses by Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D. The issue of « 
new book by Sir Joshua Fitch is a some ‘what important event in 
the educational world. Few men are better qualified to discourse 
on educational topics. His long and wide experience, his deep 
interest in the teacher’s work, and his sane and practical views, 
combine to give a unique value to all that he has to say. The 
book before us consists of fifteen lectures, delivered at various 
times and places within recent years. It is accordingly not a 
connected treatise, but there is sufficient unity in the purpose 
of the lectures to justify their collection and issue in book form. 
Indeed it would have been a misfortune had they not been thus 
issued, so as to appeal to the wider audience which will now 
welcome their appearance. Several of the lectures, and these 
among the very best, are biographical in form; but throughout 
these the lecturer has kept in view the aim of presenting the 
problems which confronted the various educators whose work is 
reviewed, and their solution of these problems, rather than that 
of merely rehearsing their life-story. Socrates, Ascham, Lan- 
canster, Pestalozzi, and Thring are thus discussed, in a manner 
most helpful and valuable at the present day. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory lecture, though by no means 
unsatisfactory, is that on the ‘* Evolution of Character ;” and 
this is due, not to any defect in the writer’s conception of char 
acter development—which is indeed admirable in its practical 
suggestiveness—but to the method adopted of linking this on to 
the doctrine of evolution in the biological sphere. The growth 
of character in the man and the growth of species under natural 
influences may each be termed evolution ; but when we use the 
term for such entirely dissimilar processes, unless we remember 
that the connotation differs in each application, there is grave 
danger of error. The application of natural law to the spiritual 
world has already proved a perilous experiment, and it is only 
by neglecting as much of those laws as one finds inconvenient 
that even an apparent success can be reached. We do not mean 
that the laws of the spiritual world are unnatural—they, too, 
are as certainly natural and as certainly laws as are the laws of 
physics—but they are as distinctly above the so-called natural 
laws of organie evolution as these again are above the laws of 
chemical action. Nothing but confusion can result from an 
attempt to explain the higher in terms of the lower, if the 
attempt is thoroughgoing, and does not stop with finding in- 
teresting analogies. But even interesting analogies are useless 
as guides to the practical workman; and it is accordingly only 
in so far as he goes, explicitly or implicitly, beyond evolution in 
the Darwinian sense that the lecturer becomes useful to the 
practical educator. 

Only on one other point do we feel called on to enter our dissent 
from our author, and that is the question of manual training 
in schools as at present understood by its advocates. In the 
lecture on Socrates we read: ‘‘On one point much discussed 
among the educational reformers of our time—the educative 
virtue of mere handicraft—Socrates would probably not have 
agreed with the current opinion. He would not have regarded 
manual training as a good substitute for intellectual discipline 

I think if he were to be consulted in our day by the advocates 
of technical education, he would say, ‘ Train people’s hands and 
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| Well Planned. Brightly Written. Carefully Graduated. 





35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. | 





With Spelling Lists, Summaries, Notes and Meanings, 
and beautiful Illustrations. 
Just Published. 
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Our Own County Scrics. 

Just Ready. 

Uniform with ‘‘A Little History of Lancashire.” 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF YORKSHIRE. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Limp cloth. Price 9d. 


Just the book for Evening Schools or for use as a Supplementary Reader. 


Just Published. 


TIMBER AND TOOLS. 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes. 
To accompany ‘‘ Woodwork for Schools.” 


By Jerome WALLack, F.E.1.S.- Numerous [lustrations and 
Diagrams. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 














Now Ready. 


NEEDLEWORK AND KNITTING DRILLS 
FOR INFANTS. 


With Music in both Notations. By Atice Morrow. With Intro- 
duction by Miss Sopny Locu. Illustrated. Cloth. Price 1s. 


This is the work of a practical teacher who has used its methods with 
great success, 





Just issued in Nelson’s Royal Portfolio of 
Pictures anit Diagrams. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Printed in Fut Corours, on dark background, on strong Manilla 
vaper. Size 34 in. by 30h in. Mounted on roller to turn over. 
*rice 20s. the Set. 


1. The Skeleton. 2. The Muscles. 3. The Teeth. 4 The 
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eyes by all means, but train the understanding at the same 
time.’” Now, it is a serious matter to question the statements 
of a writer of so wide a knowledge of educational reforms, but 
we are not aware that any serious proposal exists, much less a 
‘‘current opinion,” in favour of manual training as a substitute 
for intellectual discipline. We believe that the current opinion 
regarding manual training is precisely that which is expressed 
in the supposed answer of Socrates, 

Again, in the excellent discourse on ‘*The Training of the 
Reason,” it is said, ‘The educational value of manual and 
technical, as distinguished from literary instruction, cannot 
be estimated a priori”—-which is certainly true as regards 
the comparative value of manual training, but does not re- 
cognise that the desirabi/ity of such instruction can easily be 
established a priori—that is, from the known constitution of 
the being to be educated. Further, the writer proceeds: ‘ It 
is needful to inquire (1) of teachers, What is the reflex influence 
of manual work upon intellectual employments, and upon the 
habits of mind which the scholars are acquiring’ a (2) of 
employers of skilled labour, Do they find that the school 
exercises have been actually helpful in producing more skilled 
artisans’ Have these exercises tended to make the pupils 
more industrious, more accurate, more open-eyed, and fonder 
of mechanical work’ The true justification of the workshop 
and the laboratory as adjuncts to the modern schoolroom 
can only be found in a satisfactory reply to these questions, 
and, at present, we await such a reply.” Now we feel that 
manual training is searcely treated with bare justice here. 
In the first place, it might be pointed out that to postpone the 
establishment of workshops and laboratories until their utility 
has been practically proved is like staying out of the water until 
we have learned to swim. The @ priori case is quite strong 
enough to justify the experiment being made. And in the 
second place, we can hardly aflirm that we still wait the reply 
to the questions asked. In the present tentative position of 
manual training, we need not expect that reply to be universally 
and emphatically favourable ; indeed, if we insisted on a justify- 
ing vote from practical men, there are many subjects of instruc- 
tion of much higher antiquity which would receive a very doubt- 
ful support. But even judged in this way, the value of manual 
training is undeniable. We have only to read a little further, 
and in a most interesting lecture on ‘‘ Hand-work and Head 
work,” the writer himself gives us a most conclusive answer in 
favour of manual instruction. And this answer might, we think, 
have been rendered even more emphatic had there been a clearer 
distinction made throughout between manual training and tech- 
nical instruction. 

These are small matters, though in themselves important, 
compared with the mass of really valuable thought contained 
in the volume before us. Of the remaining lectures, we should 
mention as specially fresh and suggestive that on ‘‘ Methods 
of Instruction as Illustrated in the Bible.” As a rule the 
only pedagogic lesson drawn from that Book is the maxim 
about the rod and the child in their mutual relations, but 
here we have a masterly exposition of the educational lessons it 
teaches. We have rarely read anything more illuminating and 
truly educational. The final lecture, on ‘*The Sunday School 
of the Future,” is also an address full of fine practical wisdom, 
though one is impressed with the fear that the ‘‘ future” in this 
case is by no means close at hand. 


CHARLES VINCENT. 

Manual of Sight-Singing. Books I. and I. These books 
are the authorised text-books for the examinations of the Incor 
porated Staff Sight-Singing College, and contain a variety of 
exercises and examples which should be very useful to those who 
teach singing from the staff. 
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Norway, Sweden, and St. Petersburg. 
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Ist Class, 12s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 10s. 


Children under 12 Half-price. No deposit required. These Tickets 
are specially framed for Tourists, who will find them the most 
effectual and cheapest means of getting about the Island within the 
time stipulated. . 

They embrace the following Popular Resorts: Cowes, Newport, 
Carisbrooke (for Castle), Yarmouth, Freshwater (for Totland Bay, 
Alum Bay, and the Needles), Whippingham (for Osborne), Ryde, 
Sandown, and Ventnor. N.B.—The Tickets are on sale at Messrs. 
Coox’s and GAzE AND Son’s Tourist Offices in London. 

CHAS. L. CONACHER, 

General Ofices—Newrort, LW. June 1900. General Manager. 











Visit the South of Ireland. 


Invigorating Holiday Trips. . 
By Steamer, Coach, and Rail. 


THE CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO. 


ARE ISSUING AT 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, MILFORD, SOUTHAMPTON, 
and PLYMOUTH, 


CHEAP CIRCULAR TICKETS, : 


Which, in addition to a pleasant Sea Trip, afford Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the ‘‘ Lakes of Killarney,” Bantry Bay, 
Glengariffe, ete. 

Write for programme of specially-arranged Tours, embracing 
the finest Mountain, Lake, and Coast Scenery in the British Isles, 
and full particulars of sailings. 


THE CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CoO., Ltd., CORK. 
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MOVABLE PARTITION 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Is Elegant in Design, 
Simple in Construction, and 
Remarkably Easy to Manipulate. 


Drawings and Estimates for Partitions of any size sent free 
on application. 





Bridge’s Patent 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


The ‘‘ Incomparable,”’ 
The ‘‘ Kidderminster,’’ and 
The ‘ Invicta,”’ 
Have been adopted in a great number of schools, and have 
received the highest praise from H.M. Inspectors and Teachers. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


Che Stourbridge Educational Co., Ltd., 


LYE, STOURBRIDGE. 





.. AMBLESIDE .. 


Summer Course in Drawing 


AND 


Manual Craining. 


AUGUST 1900, 
Director—Mr. J. VAUGHAN (London). 


Classes are held in Woodwork (Sloyd and City and Guilds), 
Metal Work, Wood-carving, Modelling in Clay, Modelling in Card- 
board, Cottage Gardening and Nature Knowledge, Brush Drawing, 
Blackboard Drawing, Paper and Colour Work, Kindergarten, 
Repoussé Work for Ladies, Cut and Embossed Leather Work. 

The Staff consists wholly of Specialists, and thorough tuition 
in every subject is guaranteed. 


Lectures on the pedagogical side of Manual Training 
are given throughout the Course. 


Full Prospectus and Syllabus giving all particulars may be 
had from the Secretary — 


H. WAY, 111 Ramsden Road, BALHAM, S.W. 





FOLKESTONE. 


Best part ; select Temperance Boarding Establishment, con- 
ducted on Christian principles. Liberal Table. Less for two 
sharing a room. £2, 2s. to £2, 12s. 6d. weekly. Reduced winter 
terms. Cycles housed. Telegrams: ‘‘Comfort,” Folkestone. 
Stamp. Book Folkestone Central Station. 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 











NEW FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSE 


‘(UNDER UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS.) 
By the Seaside 


in Normandy. Three weeks or a fortnight in August. Direct 
communication with Paris and the International Exhibition. 


Write to 
Prof. L. BASCAN, Caen. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
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SPELLING FOR BUGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 
ith Edition. 1s, 
THE SC IENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical 
1 rye wl Computatio with very numerous Exercises By Javes 
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The heeft work on arithmet which has vet appeared It is both scientific 
and pract est and tulles nist Loadon Quarterly 
KEY TO SCIENCE or ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu 


ery Que nu. 4s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


e have employed these 


HAMILTON, KENT, 


CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 


their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 


as our school books EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 6th Edition. 
2s. red leather : or 1s. 9d. el th 


ak to 


“The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr, 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department Atheneum 


\n Introduction to Allen and Corn- 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


well’s “School Grammar.” s7th Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d. sewed. 
‘This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.”—NSpeetator, 
™™ The Book is pa seer iy a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 
for Young Children 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. oP rowressive Exercises in English Composi- 


tion 4th Edition 1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 
“The plan of the work is very superior. We are Cat uaded this little book 
will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.” — Westminster Review. 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Select 
for Reading and Recitation, 13th Edition. 1s, 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Isth Edition. 18.6d. Key, 4s. 6d, 
“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use 


ion of Short and Easy Poems 


Enalish Journal of Education. 
ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. 


Combines simplicity and fullness 
th Edition. 18, 


OLIVER & BOYD. 





ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL. 


23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 
CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Courses for ali ) as Examinations. 


Thor i berit f drawit Mr. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Late Head Art Mester. City of London School of Art, and Cusick Ir | Trained 
Teacher, | lrerarty « Certit Trained Art ‘Master, K toll f Art 
Art 1 Examiner t a #f the well 
yo ) 
dnd with ten wea erperion in teach r drawing by Correa sabone 


Special Cou arship Students 


in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 
& CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: 
** Duckett’s Dry Inks’’ (Cold-water 
Ink-powders) produce Ink at less than 
a quarter of the cost of equal quality 
Fluid ink, and with tess trouble. 
Though thousands of schools have 
adopted them, other thousands have 
not yet given them a trial. That is a great pity, see- 
ing we offer samples gratis and post free to teachers, 
representative men, etc., all the world over. Ad- 
dress always :— 


DUCKETT’S DRY INKS, SHEFFIELD. 





T. NELSON AND SONS, : PUBLISHERS. 


Books for the Season. 





A Series of Interesting Books, Fully Illustrated, and Written in 


OPULAR 





Attractive Style for Young People. 


By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. 





ILD FLOWER 
TUDY. 








THE FIVE PAKTS 


t. Down the Lane and Back in Search of Wild Flowers. 
2. Through the Copse. 
3. A Stroll on a Marsh. +: 


4. Across the Common. 
5. Around a Cornfield. 


Each with Two Beautiful Coloured Pictures, and 


numerous other //lustrations. 


Post 8vo, pictorial boards, price 1/- each; cloth extra, price 1/6 each. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS. 


With Ten Coloured Plates and 296 Engravings. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5/- 


Press "The matter of theae ‘ Talks about Wild eFl 
inl “ Reliable information convened in an 
Notices. ** Attractive little books. Dairy News. 
ee 1 eal y t find so char ung 


informal manner.” 


a series.” 


neers’ is excellent.” 


Saturpay Review. | Press 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 





GUARDIAN. | Notices. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Rew, LONDON, E.C.; 


Parkside, Edinburgh; 





and New York; and of . 


I! Booksellers. 




















TRAVEL TICKETS ONLY.| 





TO PARIS AND BACK, 
BY ALL ROUTES. 





Vie Dover & Calais, or Folkestone & Boulogne. Single. Return. 
oi SS 
£04. | £8. a, 
Via CaLats. Day or Night Service .. Istclass} 216 2 | 414 9 
*” ” ee 2nd ,, 119 2 8 810 
Night Service |. 1. 8rd 1 5 6 | 200 
Via FOLKESTONE AND BOULOGNE. | | 
Morning or Afternoon Service .. Ist ,, 210 0 | 4 710 
ee ot of Pm - 2nd ,, 1148 338.0 
Afternoon Service i Srd ,, 129 117 5 
Cheap Excursions every Friday or (lst ,, 218 4 
Saturday night, ria Calais, or Satur- ~ 2nd ,, 117 6 
day afternoon via ‘Boulogne ~ 3rd, | | 1lw 0 
Vie Newhaven and Dieppe. Single. Return, 
Bact 1 #4a7e 
By Day or Night Service ds - Istclass; 114 7 | 218 3)\& 
ey e - 2m ,, So Se 223 46 
By Nig rht Se rv ice ae ot ord ,, 018 7 113 4/8 
By Day or Night Service ee Ist 33 9 Z 
” Se ee 2nd ,, 261 $3 
By Nix ht Service ard re ; 1% 38/5 
Cheap Exe ursions Friday & Saturday | 
evenings (available for 14 days) .. Ist ., he a. ies 
a = os . 2nd 1w 3 


Via Southampton and Havre. Single. Return. 
£ «x. ad, éx ad x 
By Night Service ‘a 24 - Ist class 113 10 216 8 \t 
‘ os ond ,, 14200 | 20 85% 
ist. ,, | | $2 4. 
_ io : -- 2nd, | | 24 953 
heap Excursions Friday & Saturday | | = 
evenings (available for 14 days) .. ae i 119 8 
. ’ Yul ,, | 1Ww 3 
Sra, eM 


FARES FOR ’ 


COMBINED TRAVEL & HOTEL TICKETS 


FOR INDEPENDENT TRAVELLERS. 


Tickets to PARIS AND BACK, including Accommodation at 
COOK’S EXHIBITION HOTELS. 


EXCURSION SERVICE. 


Leaving London every Friday and Saturday Night, (Pas- 
sengers by Excursion Trains from Provincial Towns to London can 
proceed to Paris any night. ) 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 3, 5, or 8 DAYS IN PARIS. 
DOVER and CALAIS ROUTE (or via Folkestone and Boulogne, 


every Saturday Afternoon, arriving in Paris the same Evening)— 
d class Travel and 
Accommodation at 
Exhibition Hotel. 


2nd class Travel and Ist class Travel and 
Accommodation at Accommodation at 
Exhibition Hotel, Exhibition Hotel. 





Tiep Gravr, SecOND Grape. First Grape. 
lays 0 Sdays .. £3 4 0 aange . £412 4 
0 me” Ss ' 410 6 4 : 514 4 
0 Rurce P 56 6 6 8 -< 774 
NEWHAVEN and DIEPPE and SOUTHAMPTON 
and HAVRE ROUTES-- 
lays e2 6 0 Sdays .. £216 9 Sdays .. £318 3 
217.0 Be i 313 9 Sx oe 415 3 
: $15 0 8 . £3.3 “en ee SS 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 
Leaving London any day— 
DOVER and CALAIS ROUTE— 
iy's 219 0 Sdays .. £415 4 Sdays .. £6 8 9 
s11 0 5 - 512 4 o> i ve 70 9 
S io 0 S ws e® 617 10 S 9 3 9 
FOLKESTONE and BOULOGNE ROUTE— 
lays t2 16 5 3Sdays .. £4 9 6 3days .. £6 110 
3 8 5 ; 5 6 6 a ia 7 310 
46 5 . ; 612 0 a 8 16 10 
NEWHAVEN and DIEPPE and SOUTHAMPTON 
and HAVRE ROUTES 
Vs £212 3 3 days “a 8.9 Sdays .. £412 3 
343 “es ety Se S- 514 3 
4.2-3 i see 8 4, 773 


COOK'S ARRANGEMENT: 














it PARIS EXHIBITION. 


CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS. 


Including Railway Tickets, Carriage Drives in and around 
Omnibus, 
Admission Tickets to the Exhibition, Fees to Hotel Servants, 
and Services of Conductor, Alse a copy of Cook's Guide Book 


Paris according to booking, Hotel Accommodation 


o Paria. 
to Paris odin: 


Via. NEWHAVEN AND DIEPPE. 


Leaving London Bridge at 9 pam, every Evening (except Sunday's). 


Inclusive Fares from London :— 
Departures Fridays and Saturdays. 


Tump CLass TRAVEL .. .. Three Days | 
” ” ” ee .. Four Days 
” ” ” ee -. Seven Days | 
Skoonp CLass TRAVEL .. -» Three Days 
” ” ” ee »» Four Days 
” ” ” oe -. Seven Days 
First Cuass TRAVEL .. .. Four Days 
” ” ” Seven Days 


Inclusive Fares from Landen é 8 
Departures Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays. 


Tuimp CLass TRAVEL .. .. Four Days 
” » ” 2° .. Seven Days 
SrEconp Cuass TRAVEL .. . Four Days 
” ” ” es .. Seven Days 
Finest CLass TRAVEL .. .. Four Days 





” ” ’ ov . Seven Days 


ia | DOVER AND CALAIS. 


Grade 


of 


Accommodation pro 


vided at CooKk’s Exuimrrion 


lore. 


3rd Grade, | 2nd Grade. 


| 

&. 

11 
4 

ll 
4 

17 


wes 


| 


} 


is 
18 

o 
515 


awe 


a, | 
0 
0 
0 
9 
“ 
0 


0 
0 


Z 


3 
5 


4 
6 
4 
6 


&, 


LS 


d, 


Best Grade. 


Leaving I sees c marian Or ross Sta, )atO p.m, every Evening (except Sunde ays). 


Inclusive Fares from London :— 
Departures Fridays and Saturdays, 


| Grade 
| 


of 


y ides 
Hore, 


| 3rd Grade, 


£ XX. 
Tuinp CLAss TRAVEL .. Three Days 215 
” ” + oe . Four Days 3 9 
‘o ya me <r Seven Days; 415 
Srconp CLASS TRAVEL .. .. Three Days 312 
” ” ” - .. Four Days i4 
” ” ” «se Seven Days 5 10 
Finst CLass TRAVEL Four Days 
” ” Seven Days 
Inclusive Pores from London: 
Departures Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, | 
and Thursdays, 
Tuimp Crass TRAVEL .. Four Days 319 
” ‘» ” +s . Seven Days 5 5 
Seconp CLass TRAVEL .. .. Four Days 5 15 
* és o- ee .. Seven Days 7 1 
First CLAss TRAVEL .. .. Four Days 
” °° ~ 3 Seven Days 


Via | FOLKESTONE AND 


Leaving London (Charing Cross Station) 
Wednesday, and Saturday. 


| Hoven, 
Inclusive’Fares from London :— | 3rd Grade, 
Departure on Saturdays. ae 
Tuimp Crass Traven .. .. Three Days! 217 0 
* - .s . Four Days 311 6 
” és od . Seven Days 417 0 
Secoxnp CLASS TRAVEL .. .. Three Days ;M4 0 
* ” Pe op .. Four Days 463 
a“ ” se ° .. Seven Days | 512 3 
Finst Cuass TRAVEL Four Days | 
- a os Seven Days 
Inclusive Fares from London : 
Departures on Mondays and Wednesdays. 
Tiiap Crass TRAVEL .. Four Days $18 6) 
” * ” es .. Seven Days 5 4 6) 
Second CLass TRAVEL .. .. Four Days fli 0 
*” ” ” Seven Days 617 9 
Pinst CLass TRAVEL .. .. Four Days 
” ” *” as .. Seven Days 


d, 
” 
0 
0 
0 


Accommodation pro- 


2nd Grade. 


4 


3 
h 


“ 


at 2.45 p.m., 


Grade 


ia SOUTHAMPTON, HAVRE, 


hs aving London (Waterloo Station, L. & 8.W. 


ponmsen A Ev ening at similar rates. 


® 
he 
12 
4 


; 
lb 


a. 
0 


” 
“ 


at Cook's Exiinrios 


Best Grade, 


é 


4 


6 


s 


U 


BOULOGNE. 


4. 


19 


16 
18 


d, 


6 
0 
0 
6 


every Monday, 


of Accommodation pro- 


vided at Coon’s 


2nd ( rade. 


ot ee ed 


wee 


d. 


a 
0 


0 
6 
3 
” 
0 
6 


EXiinirios 


Best Grade, 


é 


a 


zo- 


1 


*, 


18 


d, 


3 
” 
0 
6 


6 
0 
” 
3 
6 
0 


AND ROUEN. 


WEEK-END IN PARIS. 
Leaving London Bridge Station (L.B. & 8.C, Ry.) every Friday night, 
arriving in London on the following Monday morning. 


Inciusive Fares from £2 2s. 


Ry.) every Saturday and 
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Cook’s Vacation Tours 


At Fares including Hotel Accommodation. 





£5 5s. Tours to SWITZERLAND. 


LEAVING LONDON EVERY FRIDAY AND TUESDAY. 





(OOK’S POPULAR TOURS to LUCERNE leave London every Friday, and to GENEVA ever) Tuesday, 


throughout the Season, affording thousands an opportunity of visiting, at a cost of but little more than that 


( 


of a week's trip to an English seaside resort, some of the mdst beautiful scenery in Switzerland. 


The Fare of Five Guineas includes Travel Ticket to Switzerland and Back (Second Class on the 
Continent), comfortable accommodation, consisting of Bedroom, Lights, and Service, substantial Breakfast and 


Dinner for Six Days at Lucerne or Geneva: and the services, out and home, of a competent Conduetor. 


The accommodation is naturally limited, and names should be registered by the payment of £1 per passenger 
as long as passible in advance of the selected date of departure, to ensure the maximum of comfort. Registration 


lists are open at all our Offices 


Seven Days on the RHINE 
for £5 5s. 


LEAVING LONDON EVERY FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. 





= IS attractive Excursion offers an opportunity for visiting many places of interest in the beautiful Rhineland, 


it an exception lly low rate Application for tickets should he made as early as possible. 


The Fare provides for Second Class ‘Travel, Saloon on Rhine Steamer, and Accommodation consisting of Bed, 
Lights, Service, and Full Board for the Two Days at Cologne (or One Day at Cologne on outward, and One Day 


it Rotterdam on return journey), Two Days at, Coblenz, and Three Days at Wiesbaden, but does not include 


meals en roule, on omnibus Biebric h to Wiesbaden and back. ~ 





First Class on Steamer, 11s. extra. First Class throughout, £7 15s. 


Eight ‘Day Tours to IRELAND 
for £5 5s. 


LEAVING LONDON EVERY SATURDAY DURING THE SEASON. 





Visiting either the NORTH OF IRELAND or CONNEMARA and the WILD WEST. 
Also to the BEAUTIFUL LAKES OF KILLARNEY, £5 15s. 


ALL 





INCLUDING RAIL, STEAMER, 





COACH, and HOTEL CHARGES. 
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Prixtep anp DQ +) ‘MARX THomas Nevson & Sons, Prorrierors, ar tHe Orrice or 
* Tur /fPRacric i TD cner,” 35 & 36 Parernostrer Row, Lonpos, E.C. 
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